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ABSTRACT 



The implementation of instruction in vocational, 
adult, and continuing education, as prescribed in recent federal 
legislation, will be facilitated by this curriculum guide. The 
specific focus is on vocational office education programs in 
supervisory and administrative occupations. The guide contains 
suggested teaching units for 17 areas of g'-neral office education, 22 
areas of specialized office education, and 11 areas of administrative 
office educa-<-ion. Each unit includes the total hours required for 
teaching the unit, teaching suggestions, standards of achievement, 
and a topical outline. T’he units are classified according to the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles. The guide includes information on 
job descriptions, occupational prerequisites, suggested training, 
selection, guidance, and counseling. Also, the inclusion of 
occupational and training analysis and curriculum synopses makes this 
_guide a useful tool for teachers, counselors and administrators. 
Sources of educational materials and a bibliography of instructional 
and reference materials are appended. (CH) 
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FOREWORD 



This publication was dovdopod to assist tiiosc involved in administering vo- 
cational ollice education programs in supervisory and administrative occupations. 
It offers suggestions for courses of study, texts, teaching materials, and otlier inlor- 
mation helpful in conducting programs under current legislative enactments. ic 
‘‘suggested” curriculums should be adapted to meet local conditions and needs 
‘ ■ This guide was prepared by C. E. Leslie and A.ssociates under contract with the 
U.S. Oflicc of Education, and under the direction of Bruce I. Blackstone. Among 
tho.se serving as consultants were specialists from business, industry, profcssiona 
a.ssociations, and State level vocational-technical programs; faculty members ol 
college and university business education departments; and publishers’ representa- 
tives A wide range of suggestions and approaches to the subject were received and, 
wherever possible', incorporated into the final document. Since die resulting materials 
represent many opinions, no approval or endorsement of any institution, agency, or 

person should lx: inferred. , 

The suggcsled study units for each area of specialiration arc intensive, enahling 

students to ‘meet the job requirements of the occupational field. The study units 
mav lie modified and lengthened to include required general education studies lor 
in-Jehool trainees. With modifications, some of the content may be used in Manpower 
Development and Training Programs. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Tlic V'ocational Education Act of 1963, as amended, 
and the Manpower Development and Training Act 
of 1962, as amended, provide unparalleled oppor- 
tunities for realistic vocational preparation for virtu- 
ally all qualified and interested persons who have 
the potential to achieve competence in a particular 
occupational field. These acts reflect the concern of 
the Nation to utilize, and support financially, the 
vocational education resources of the various States 
for the benefit of each person and the Nation. 

The Area Redevelopment Act gave Federal support 
for oflicc occupations education, in addition to train- 
ing in other occupations. The scope of the program, 
the number of people, and the areas involved, how- 
ever, were modest by comparison to those aflected by 
subsequent legislation. The Manpower Development 
and Training Act of 1962 (M.D.T.A.) provided 
Federal funds to the States for the vocational and 
on-the-job training of unemployed and underem- 
ployed persons. This provided them with new skills, 
refreshed old skills fallen into disuse, upgraded skills 
for job and economic advancement of the individual, 
and provided basic education (as needed). 

Among the most popular programs oflTered under 
the M.D.T.A. were those for training in oflicc occu- 
pations. Two tJ.S. Ofiice of Education suggested 
curriculum guides, OE -86006--Clerical and Record Keep- 
ing Occupations and OE-86007— Stenographic and Secre- 
tarial Occupations, were developed under the M.D.T.A 
for use by teachers and local and State school ad- 
ministrators. These guides were job-oriented in ac- 
cordance with the requirements for these occupations 
included in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles and 
other sources. The generalized nature of the job 
descriptions, or definitions, resulted in a clustering 
of skills and duties piesented in those guides. There 
was, however, no definition of specialization studies 
required, except for supervisory positions. Another 
suggested curriculum guide, also developed by the 
IJ.S. Oflicc of Education under the M.D.T.A., was 
OE-860W— Electronic Business Data Processing Peripheral 
Equipment Occupations. This guide considered the areas 
of study, training, and practice needed for speciali- 
zation in some of the jobs as.sociatcd with business 



data proce.ssing. In addition, it included job descrip- 
tions from the Dictionary of Occupational 7 itles, detailed 
occupational and cour.se of study prerequisites, and, 
similar to the previously mentioned guides, standards 
of achievement or the objectives to be attained in 
each study unit. 

Training programs are still being oflered, expanded 
upon, and\ implemented for persons qualifying for 
support and education under the M.D.T.A. A 1965 
amendment provides refresher and reorientation edu- 
cation also for unemployed professional persons. 

The need for vocational education “. . .in recog- 
nized occupations (including any program designed 
to fit individuals for gainful employment in business 
and oflice occupations) . . .” was recognized by the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963. This act puts 
greater emphasis on oflice occupations training than 
did the M.D.T.A., by providing this type of training 
for students in secondary schools, as well as for other 
individuals. The act further states that the vocational 
education programs are to include guidance and 
counseling in connection with vocational training. 
This feature serves three purposes: (1) It helps select 
trainees who can reasonably profit from the training 
by evidencing the necessary aptitudes, attitudes, and 
capacities; (2) it helps the eligible trainee decide on 
a “career objective": ana (3) it helps to ascertain if 
employment in certain fields exists in the area. 

Section 1 of the act declares its purpose and reads 
as follows: 

Section 1. It is the purpose of this part to 
authorize Federal giants to States to assist them to 
maintain, extend, and improve existing programs 
of vocational education, to develop new programs 
of vocational education, and to provide part-time 
employment for youths who need the earnings from 
such employment to continue their vocational 
training on a full-time basis, so that persons of all 
ages in all communities of the State— those in high 
school, those who have completed or discontinued 
their formal education and are preparing to enter 
the labor market, those who have already entered 
the labor market but need to upgrade their skills 
or learn new ones, and those with special edu- 
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cational handicaps — will have ready access to vo- 
cational training or retraining which is of high 
quality, which is realistic in the light of actual or 
anticipated opportunities for gainful employment, 
and which is suited to their needs, interests, and 
ability to benefit from such training, 

A portion of section 4 (a) of the act defines the 
eligible training population and reads: 

Section 4. (a) Except as otherwise provided in 

subsection (b), a State’s allotment under section 3 
may be used, in accordance with its approved 
State plan, for any or all of the following purposes: 

(1) vocational education for persons attending high 
school; 

(2) vocational education for persons who have 
completed or left high school and who are 
available for full-time study in preparation for 
entering the labor market; 

(3) vocational education for persons other than 
persons who are receiving training allowances 
under the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act of 1962 (Public Law 87-415), the 
Area Redevelopment Act (Public Law 87-27), 
or the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 (Public 
Law 87“794) who have already entered the 
labor market and who need training or re- 
training to achieve stability or advancement in 
employment; 

(4) vocational education for persons who have 
academic, socioeconomic, or other handicaps 
that prevent them from succeeding in the 
regular vocational education program; 

(5) construction of area vocational education school 
facilities; 

(6) ancillary services and activities to assure quality 
in all vocational education programs, such as 
teacher graining and supervision, program 
evaluation, special demonstration and experi- 
mental programs, development of instructional 
materials, and State administration and leader- 
ship, including periodic evaluation of State and 
local vocational education programs and serv- 

j ices in light of information regarding current 
>and projected manpower needs and job oppor- 
tunities. 

Section 8 of the act excludes . any program to 
fit individuals for employment in occupations which 
the Commissioner determines, and specifies in regu- 
lations, to be generally considered professional or as 
requiring a baccalaureate or higher degree ..." 

The following regulations applying to section 8 of 
the act are taken from Adminisiralion of Vocational 



hducatian, Rules and Regulations, Vocational Education 
Rulletin \o. /, Revised 1966. 

Thc.se .selected abstracted .sections of these rules and 
regulations are not to be construed as legal in any 
sense, but are presented here to assist users of this 
guide. For accuracy and completeness of the regu- 
lations, the reader is referred to the Federal Register. 



SELECTED ABSTRACTS— PART 104— ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, FEDERAL 
ALLOTMENTS TO STATES, RULES AND REGULA- 



vScction 104.1 (c) defines bu.sinc.ss and office occu- 
pations as “. . . occupations pursued by individuals 
in public or private enterprise.s or organizations which 
are related to the facilitating function of the office . . .” 

Section 104.1 (1) defines an occupational field as a 

. . group of recognized occupations having sub- 
stantial similarities common to all occupations in the 
group . . .” 

Section 104.6 (a) (2) (iil) .specifies that vocational 
education by the State which qualifies for Federal 
funds shall be suited to the needs, abilities, and interest 
of the students. 

Section 104.' (a) states that the employment offices 
will make occupational information regarding reason- 
able present and future prospects of employment in 
the community and elsewhere available to the State 
Board for Vocational Education and local educational 
agencies. Reciprocally, section 104.7 (b) reads: 
“Guidance and coun.seIing personnel of the State 
board and local educational agencies working through 
the cooperative arrangement will make available to 
the public employment offices information regarding 
the occupational qualifications of persons having com- 
pleted or completing vocational education courses in 
schools. The State plan shall provide how such infor- 
mation will be considered in the occupational guid- 
ance and placement of such pes.sons.” Both of these 
regulations have been used in developing the section 
in this guide titled, Selection, Guidance, and Counseling, 
in the prerequisites for each occupation, in the 
Standards of Achievement, and in the Record of 
Completion. 

Section 104.13 (a) (2) (iii) (c) states that the State 
board or local educational agency responsible for 
v’ocational education shall have full charge of de- 
termining content and organization of courses and 
curriculums. It follows that all outlines, curriculunis, 
teacher and trainee materials, and program plans 
in thi.s^guidc arc to be considered only as suggestions. 



Section 104.13 (1)) (1) provides for littini? indi- 
viduals for employment in a recoG[nized occupation. 
'I'he training .specified may be for entry into an 
occupation or for upgrading of skills to achieve sta- 
bility or advancement in employment. In this guide, 
program plans have been designed for continuous 
study by the trainee beyond initial entry requirements. 
At the same time, trainees who desire to upgrade 
skills can be “slotted" or be admitted to study any 
subject unit for which they meet the prerequisites 
by exhibiting either equivalent education or pro- 
ficiency as may be stated in the Standards of Achicvc- 
meut of the prerequisite unit(s). I he course of study 
for upgrading trainees can be tailored by^ the 
school coun.selor or administrator to meet individual 
needs. 

Section 104.13 fb) (2) states that all trainees or 
students will have an occupational objective which is 
a matter of record. The objective may be a specific 
occupation or a cluster of closely related occupations. 

Section 104.13 (c) (2) (i). dealing with orientation 
of instruction, states that such instruction shall include 
classroom instruction, as well as field, shop, laboratory, 
and cooperative work, or other occupational experi- 
ence. Subsection (ii) provides for the correction by 
instruction of whatever educational deficiencies^ the 
trainee may have that prevent him from profiting 
from such instruction. The scope of this guide is 
.such that remedial education (with the exception of 
speech correction) is not included, but is left to the 
discretion of school administrators to determine and 
include in the .school's programs. 

Section 104.13 (d) (1) indicates that a State plan 
for vocational instruction may be supplemented by 
such other general education subjects, as may be 
necessary to develop a well-rounded individual. How- 
ever, section 104.13 (h) (4) says that the program oi 
instruction is to be sulliciently extensive in duration 
and intensive, within a .scheduled unit of time, to 
enable the trainee to develop employable compe- 
tencies. Thus, the suggested subject units in this guide 
vary in length of time of study, and the schedule.s or 
programs are designed to allow inclusion of general 



education subjects which may be recjuired by the 
.State. 

Section 104.1"^ deals with business and office occu- 
pations and provides for both subject matter and 
practical ex[)erience to be included in the vocational 
instruction. \‘I Iw Ri hi tint W oTh RxjhTiftict' section of 
this guide suggests .some work experience projects that 
should be adjunctive to the curriculums.] 

Section 104.18 details the extent of vocational 
guidance and counseling services. [Suggestions re- 
garding the provisions of section 104.18 will be found 
in the Selection, Guidance, and Counseling section,] 

I'he Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 
empha.size the people aspect of vocational education, 
while extending and strengthening the ba.sic law. I he 
rules and regulations to support the amended act 
have not been relea.sed as of the date of publication 
of this curriculum guide. 

The concern of the Nation for persons to be trained 
vocationally and to continue in school has ,«lso been 
exprt.s.sed 'in other legislation. Some examples are an 
amendment to Social Security, the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, and amendments to the 
George-Barden and Smith-Hughes Acts. The Social 
Security Amendment, for example, provides that a 
per.son over age 18, who received Social Security 
benefits until age 18, can receive further benefits 
until age 22, provided he is a full-time student. I ull- 
time student means a person enrolled in a normal 
day program, or an ev’ening student in a cour.se of 
.study which w'ill take at least 3 months and who 
carries a subject load sufficient to complete the course 
in the time normally required by a day student. 
Although certain persons specified in the amendment 
are excepted from benefits, nevertheless, it makes 
vocational training pos.siblc for many persons who 
otherwise would have had to forfeit the opportunity' 
because of the lack of funds. 

Although trainees in M.D.T.A. programs are ex- 
cluded in section 4 (a) (3) of the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1963, much of the curricular content 
in this guide can be used for training persons eligible 
under M.D.T.A. 
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HOW TO USE THE GUIDE 



This suggested curriculum guide may be used to 
suit a variety of vocational education needs and con- 
ditions. It incorporates unitized subject studies and 
suggested patterns for continuous education to meet 
specific career objectives of trainees eligible under the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963 and the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962, both as 
amended. 

This guide is based on the job definitions or de- 
scriptions (including worker requirements) found in 
the 1965 edition of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles^ 
as amended or amplified by information from profes- 
sional contributors. Teachers, counselors, school ad- 
ministrators, and members of community vocational 
education committees should become acquainted with 
the job descriptions, worker trait requirements, and 
occupational prerequisites detailed in the next two 
sections of this guide. Since local conditions may affect 
some of the employment standards set forth in the 
occupational prerequisites, modifications may be re- 
quired. The purpose of teaching should be to develop 
trainees to meet the suggested standards of employ- 
ability. Teachers should alert counselors about trainees 
who are not progressing adequately. This advice will 
enable the counselors to help the trainee by recom- 
mending greater effort, remedial training, or discuss- 
ing possible changes in the trainee’s career objective 
in sufficient time to prevent unnecessary frustration 
or loss of time in vocational preparation. 

Just as this type of cooperation must exist between 
teachers and counselors, close cooperation and full 
communication should also exist between teachers, 
counselors, school administrators, community boards, 
employers, and employment offices. 

For example, if the selection of trainees is wrong, 
teaching efforts may be increased unduly and facilities 
may be used inefficiently. Or, if trainees have de- 
veloped employable skills and work (either full time 
or for relevant experience development) is not avail- 
able, skills and knowledge may decline from employ- 
ability levels and, as a result, individual morale may 
be lowered. Teachers and counselors should advise 
department chairmen and school administrators peri- 
odically of facility and equipment needs, extent of 



anticipated enrollment, remedial training needs, and 
levels of achievement being attained with the sug- 
gested time allowances. Program offerings should be 
coordinated with those of other schools or with 
specialized area schools- offering specific courses ol 
study. 

Under each job description in the ^'ob Descriptions 
section a group of study units is suggested for the 
development of proficiencies. In most instances, these 
units can be considered as “core” education. Thus, 
depending on the trainee’s education or experience 
background, units may be deleted from or added to 
the suggested material. 

The Curriculum Synopses section shows typical full- 
time training programs that can be used to develop 
employable skills and knowledges in minimal time 
for several entry level occupations, and to provide a 
foundation for certain specialized higher level mana- 
gerial occupations. Because of the variations in trainee 
qualifications for vocational education, some alter- 
ation of this basic program may be made. It is 
suggested, however, that the skill units sequence be 
maintained, wherever possible, since skills .should be 
highest when trainees are ready to be employed. 

Fuli-tnne programs, which require no specialized 
studies, may be offered in high schools, postsecondaryj 
and special schools. A variety of sources for remedial 
work should be made available to trainees who require 
remedial training in order to profit from the regular 
program. 

Programs which require elective or specialized 
studies may originate in the high school and be con- 
tinued in the postsecondary school where the trainee’s 
specialized skills and knowledge can be developed. 
Skills covered in the Specialized Office Edimtion Umts 
section may be offered in postsecondary or area 
schools. The studies in the Administrative Office Edu- 
cation Units section can be offered in postsecondary 
schools. 

Provision for relevant work experience projects 
should be made by each local educational agency as 
indicated in the programs. 

Since the curriculum is unitized, special part-time 
programs can be organized in high schools or post- 



secondary schools to suit the needs of trainees. Such 
programs should be sufficiently intensive to meet 
approved State plan requirements. 

Similar to the part-time programs, the skill and 
knowledge units can be selected to meet the needs 
of adults who wish to refresh or upgrade their skills. 
Careful assessment by counselors should be made of 
the trainee’s claimed proficiencies and experience be- 
fore suggesting a course of study. 

Several of the suggested full-time programs can be 
used for trainees qualifying under the Manpower 
Development and Training Act. Because the act pro- 
vides for refresher and upgrading training, the pro- 
grams can be tailored to meet a variety of trainee 

needs as previously stated. 

Each unit has suggested achievement standards. 
These standards are expressed in several ways, de- 
pending on the nature of the studies. Some standards, 
usually those dealing with basic skills, are quanti- 
tative; others are in qualitative terms regarding 
knowledge to be acquired, attitudes, interest, and other 
performance criteria not easily measured objectively. 
Collectively, the suggested standards for each unit 
of study in the program should equal or exceed the 
employability standards stated in the occupational 
prerequisites. 

One unifying element suggested for the various 
uses to which the guide may be put is the Record 
of Completion. This record has several purposes: 

1. It safeguards the school (s) against possible mis- 
representation or error by an applicant seeking 
a position in the occupational field, with regard 
to completion of a course of study. 

2. It serves as a reward to motivate a trainee to 
complete a course of study successfully. 

3. It can be used as a transcript for school transfer 
purposes or future enrollment for specialization 
by a trainee. 

4. It can be used as a base from which counselors 
or teachers in the same or different schools can 
prepare specific programs of study for the trainee. 

5. It can result in a. saving of time or investigation 
by an employment office. 

6. It can be used in lieu of grades to standardize 
on skill and knowledge achievements, thus saving 
possible embarrassment of the trainee by an 



employer or employer’s representative. It also 
provides a basis to compare the trainee with 
other trainees from different groups, rather than 
solely on his performance as contrasted with 
trainees in a given local group. 

7. It can be used as an objective measurement 
against certain employment standards. 

The record does have some shortcomings which 
should be noted: 

1 . While providing statements of trainee skill 
achievement in quantitative terms, it also pro- 
vides for qualitative statements. These quali- 
tative assessments, however, are usually limited 
to the knowledge items of study. 

2. Many judgments of proficiency are left to the 
individual teacher. This may result in evaluation 
differences. When objective tests are used, some 
of these differences may be reduced. 

A trainee who leaves a program, either after having 
completed his suggested program or earlier, should be 
given his Record of Completion indicating partial or 
full completion of appropriate studies. Copies of this 
record should be kept in the school office. 

Trainee applicants should be examined for certain 
levels of achievement at time of admission to a vo- 
cational education program. The prerequisites for 
unit study may specify completion of prior units of 
study or demonstration by the trainee of proficiencies 
equivalent to the standards of achievement for those 
prior units. Discretion should be exercised in the 
evaluation of these equivalent proficiencies. The ac- 
ceptance of trainees for further study should be con- 
sistent with school policies under State plans. 

It is suggested that the Record of Completion show 
the detail of the program by skill and knowledge 
areas and the competencies achieved by the trainee. 
A folder for each trainee should include evaluations 
at the completion of each unit of study. Interim 
evaluations for record accuracy should be obtained 
from teachers. Teachers should incorporate the last 
quantitative measures of achievement by the trainee, 
as well as the qualitative judgments required in the 
Unit. One suggested version of a Record of Completion 
is shown in the section, Sslsction, Guidaticc, and 
Counseling. 
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ABOUT THE DICTIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL TITLES 



The third edition of the Dictionary oj Occupational 
Titles, published in 1965 by the U.S. Employment 
Service contains information abc ' the world of work 
for use by persons engaged in manpower utilization, 
classification, recruitment, and selection. It is also 
useful for those concerned with vocational counseling, 
education, and training. Users of this suggested cur- 
riculum guide who may not have ready access to the 
Dictionary oj Occupational Titles (D.O.T.) will find this 
section helpful in understanding the structure of the 
new D.O.T. and how information contained therein 
has been used in the development of the curriculum. 

Since its original publication in 1939, the D.O.T. 
has undergone several changes to keep pace with 
changing job patterns and the needs of those involved 
in various manpower resource services. The third 
edition reflects the results of new occupational research 
and job analysis techniques, pilot studies, and contri- 
butions by industry, professional societies, trade or- 
ganizations, government agencies, and subject-matter 
specialists. The new D.O.T. supersedes the 1949 
edition of volumes I and II, supplement of March 
1955, and D.O.T. part IV issued in 1944. 

The major portion of volume I of the new issue is 
devoted to the names and definitions of various occu- 
pations arranged alphabetically by job title and their 
commonly used alternates. Occasionally, job titles are 
inverted or modified to group similar jobs and to 
assist users in locating a definition of a particular job. 
The job definitions provide or imply information about 
the content, execution, and purpose of the work; the 
nature of functions performed; the significant apti- 
tudes, interests, temperaments, knowledges, and abili- 
ties required; and the physical demands and working 
conditions necessitated by the particular type of work. 
As a consequence, the wording of the job definitions 
is in broad terms, with an attempt to be all-inclusive. 
Not all definitions, therefore, will coincide exactly 
with like jobs in particular establishments or localities. 
A job definition usually receives the designation of 
the industry in which it is found. However, jobs 
which are found in several industries are designated 
by the particular type of activity. Volume I also has 



information about occupational classification and 
coding, arrangement, and uses of the Dictionary. 

Volume II of the D.O.T. presents the grouping of 
jobs, “having the same basic occupational, industrial, 
or worker characteristics to help the user discern 
relationships among occupations; and, as a standard 
approach to classifying the abilities, vocational ex- 
periences, and potential of workers.” The Intro- 
duction to volume II states: “It (the third edition of 
the D.O.T.) should be more useful to guidance and 
placement personnel in dealing with persons planning 
careers or seeking employment.” In addition, volume 
II contains a Glossary which defines technical terms 
found in volume I and two appendixes which explain 
coding relationships and worker trait components. 

DICTIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL TITLES 
CODING 

An explanation of the job codings for the repre- 
sentative jobs in administrative work covered by this 
curriculum will be found in this section. Pertinent 
information from volumes I and II has been ab- 
stracted selectively and is presented here briefly. 

Each job definition has a code number of six digits 
which have significance for users of the D.O.T. For 
example, the coding for the job definition of Process 
Description Writer (any ind.), alternately titled In- 
structions Supervisor, is 012.188 in the D.O.T. 

The First Three Digits 

The first digit refers to an occupational category.^ 
the second to a division, and the third to a subdivision 
called the three-digit group. The nine occupational cate- 
gories are: 

Ol Professional, technical, and managerial occu- 

1 / pations 

2 Clerical and sales occupations 

3 Service occupations 

4 Farming, fishery, forestry, and related occu- 

pations 



5 Processing occupations 

6 Machine trades occupations 

7 Bench work occupations 

8 Structural work occupations 

9 Miscellaneous occupations 

The first digit, 0, places our sample occupation in 
the professional, technical, and managerial category. 
Category 0, 1 is defined in volume II as follows: 

0\ PROFESSIONAL, TECHNICAL, AND 
1/ MANAGERIAL OCCUPATIONS 

This category includes occupations concerned 
with the theoretical or practical aspects of such 
fields of human endeavor as art, science, law, 
business relations, and administrative, mana- 
gerial, and technical work. Most of these occu- 
pations require substantial educational prepa- 
ration (usually at the university, junior college, 
or technical institute level). 

The second digit, 1, places this job in an engineering 
division, which is defined as: 

00\ OCCUPATIONS IN ARCHITECTURE 
01 J AND ENGINEERING 

This division includes occupations concerned 
with the practical application of physical laws 
and principles of engineering and/or archi- 
tecture for the development and utilization of 
machines, materials, instruments, structures, 
processes, and services. Typical specializations 
are research, design, construction, testing, pro- 
curement, production, operations, and sales. 
Also includes preparation of drawings, specifi- 
cations, and cost estimates, and participation 
in verification tests. 

The third digit, 2, places the job in a further refined 
group of industrial engineering occupations, which 
is defined as: 

012 INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING OCCU- 
PATIONS 

This group includes occupations concerned 
with the design and installation of integrated 
systems of personnel, materials, machinery, 
and equipment. Accessory techniques may 
include those used in mechanical and various 
other engineering specialties. Typical speciali- 
zations are plant layout; production methods 
and standards; cost control; quality control; 
time, motion, and incentive studies; and meth- 
ods, production and safety engineering. 

This representative job title is found under this 
three-digit classification and is shown below as it 
appears in Volume II of the D.O.T. The letters in 
parentheses to the left of the code numbers do not 
appear in the D.O.T., but are .included for reference 



purposes and will be explained at the end of this 
subsection. 

(a) 012.188 PROCESS DESCRIPTION 

WRITER 

(b) instructions supervisor 
Another category from which representative jobs 

were ta.' en for this curriculum guide is the 16 series. 
Definitions for the category, division, and three-digit 
groups for this occupational classification are shown 
below along with titles for representative jobs. As 
before, letters in parentheses to the left of the code 
number will be explained later. 

The first digit, 1, has been explained previously. 

The second digit, 6, refers to the division within 
category 1 which is titled and defined as: 

16 OCCUPATIONS IN ADMINISTRATIVE 
SPECIALIZATIONS 

This division includes occupations concerned 
with specialized administrative and managerial 
functions which are common to many types of 
organizations. (Managerial occupations which 
are peculiar to one or a few related types of 
organizations are included in division 18.) In 
general, occupations included in the group 
listed below demand a knowledge of a par- 
ticular function rather than a knowledge of 
the operations of an organization included in 
Division 18. Includes occupations which in- 
volve the more routine nonclerical duties or a 
combination of clerical and administrative 
work. Occupations involving clerical work ex- 
clusively in these fields are not included. 

The third digit, 0, in the 16 series, denotes a group 
of jobs in accounting and auditing, and is defined as: 

160 ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
This group includes occupations concerned 
with examining, analyzing, and interpreting 
accounting records for the purpose of giving 
advice or preparing statements and installing 
or advising on systems of recording costs or 
other financial and budgetary data. 

(a) 160.288 CREDIT ANALYST, CHIEF 

(banking) 

senior credit analyst 

The third digit, 1, in this series, refers to a budget 
and management analysis occupations group, and is 
defined as: 

161 BUDGET AND MANAGEMENT ANALY- 

SIS OCCUPATIONS 
This group includes occupations concerned 
with studying the policies, organizational 
structures, and administrative practices of 
such organizations as governmental units, in- 
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dustrial firms, and nonprofit groups; and re- 
viewing periodic budgets submitted by oper- 
ations personnel. Includes the preparation of 
reports summarizing findings and recom- 
mending to line management changes in 
policy, organization, and administration. In- 
cludes consolidating the budget estimates of 
several organizational units and preparing a 
unitary budget itemizing such proposed e.\- 
penditures as salaries and wages, overhead, 
and production costs, for consideration and 
action by upper echelons of management. 

(a) 161.118 BUDGET OFFICER 



(a) 

(b) 

(a) 161.268 



(gov. ser.) 

TREASURER (any ind.) 

treasury representative 
CLERICAL TECHNICAN 



(profess. & kin.) 

(b) methods man 

(a) 161.268 FILE SERVICE WORKER 
(bus. ser.) 

A group with 2 as the third digit in the 16 series is 
defined as: 



162 PURCHASING MANAGEMENT 
OCCUPATIONS 

This group includes occupations concerned 
with negotiating and contracting for the 
purchase of equipment, products, and supplies 
for industrial plants, utilities, governmental 
units, or similar establishments, and the pur- 
chasing of merchandise for resale; determining 
quality to be purchased, costs, delivery dates, 
contract conditions, sources of supply, and 
taking inventories. 

(a) 162.118 ADMINISTRATOR, CON- 
TRACT AND ORDER 



(any ind.) 

(b) contract administrator 

(a) CONTRACT SPECIALIST 

(gov. ser.) 

(a) 162.158 PURCHASING AGExNT 



(b) 

(b) 

'(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

(a) 

(c) 

(a) 162.168 



(any ind.) 
buyer 

director, purchasing 
manager, purchasing 
manager, supply 
purchaser 

SUPPLY REQUIREMENTS 
OFFICER (gov. ser.) 
Logistics Officer (gov. ser.) 
SUPERVISOR, PROCURE- 
MENT SERVICES 



(any ind.) 



.supervi.sor, material con- 
trol 

PURCHASE-PRICE 
ANALYST (profess. & kin.) 
TITLE CLERK (petrol, pro- 
duction; petrol, refin.; pipe 
lines) 

The third digit, 4, in series 16 defines occupations in 
advertising management as: 

164 ADVERTISLNG MANAGEMExNT 
OCCUPATIONS 

This group includes occupations concerned 
with influencing public consumption or 
opinion, either as an employee of the organi- 
zation .served or as a member of an agency 
under contract; managing advertising pro- 
grams and campaigns; and, in advertising 
agencies, managing customers’ accounts. 
Occupations concerned with planning and 
c.\ecuting artwork are included in group 141. 
Occupations concerned with writing copy are 
included in group 1 39. 

(a) 164.068' DIRECT-MAIL 

SPECIALIST 
(any ind.) 

(b) manager, direct mail ad- 

vertising 

(a) 164.168 ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 

•(profess. & kin.) 

(b) account representative 
The third digit, 8, in series 16 is defined as: 

168 INSPECTORS AND INVESTIGATORS, 
MANAGERIAL AND PUBLIC SERVICE 
This group includes occupations concerned 
with e.\amining people, animals, plantlife, 
products, and establishments, in the capacity 
of city, county. Federal, or private inspector 
or investigator, for enforcement of health, 
safety, and other regulatory laws. 

(a) 168.168 MANAGER, CREDIT AND 

COLLECTION 

(any ind.) 

(b) accounts supervisor 

(b) credit man 

(b) manager, credit investi- 

gations 

A special grouping of jobs in almost every series 
in the D.O.T. is marked by the u.se of 9 for the third 
digit. This grouping takes in jobs in the series not 
elsewhere classified (n.e.c.). In series 16, the third- 
digit (9) group is defined as: 

169 OCCUPATIONS IN ADMINISTRATIVE 
SPECIALIZATIONS (n.e.c.) 



(1^) 

(a) 162.188 
(a) 162.288 
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This group includes occupations, not else- 
where classified, concerned with adminis- 
trative specializations. 

(a) 169.168 ADMINISTRATIVE AS- 

SISTANT (any ind.) 

(b) administrative analyst 

(b) administrative officer 

(a) CHIEF CLERK (any ind.) 

(b) manager, general office 

(b) manager, general service 

(b) office supervisor 

(a) EXAMINER, TARIFF AND 

SCHEDULES (gov. ser.) 

(a) INTERVIEWER AND 
CLAIMS ADJUSTER 
(gov. ser.) 

(b) claims representative 

(a) MANAGER, OFFICE 

(any ind.) 

(a) PROPERTY-DISPOSAL 
OFFICER (gov. ser.) 

(b) redistribution-and-market- 

ing officer 

(b) surplus-property disposal 

agent 

(a) VOCATIONAL DIS- 
ABILITY EXAMINER 
(gov. ser.) 

(b) disability examiner 

(a) 169.268 LOAN COUNSELOR 

(banking) 

(b) loan-servicing officer 
(a) 169.388 ESCROW OFFICER 

(profess. & kin.) 

Another classification from which representative 
jobs for this curricula guide were taken is the 18 series 
which is defined as: 

18 MANAGERS AND OFFICIALS, N.E.C. 
This division includes managerial occupations 
which require a knowledge of the management 
and operations of an organization, rather than 
a scientific, technical, or administrative spe- 
cialty. Generally speaking, these are “line 
management” occupations in contrast to the 
^ ’staff” and “specialist” occupations included 
in division 16. Also includes such occupations 
as officers and executives of government, corpo- 
rations, and nonprofit organizations; general 
managers; general foremen; and department 
heads and their assistants in industrial es- 
tablishments. Many general administrators and 
managers are former scientific, professional, 
and administrative specialists. Care must be 



taken to classify occupations according to 
duties and requirements rather than an in- 
cumbent’s education or experience. Occu- 
pations in the administration of a scientific, 
technical, or professional activity must be care- 
fully scrutinized to determine whether they 
are concerned primarily with technical super- 
vision or with general management or speci- 
alized administrative work. 

Some three-digit groupings in this classification are 
defined below along with a listing of representative 
job titles chosen for this guide. 

183 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY MAN- 
AGERS AND OFFICIALS 
This group includes managerial occupations 
concerned with plants, factories, or mills 
which use power-driven machines and ma- 
terials-handling equipment to bring about 
mechanical or chemical transformation of 
organic or inorganic substances into products. 
Includes establishments engaged in assem- 
bling component parts of manufactured 
products where the product is not a structure, 
(a) 183.118 MANAGER, BRANCH 

(any ind.) 



(b) 


agent 


(b) 


manager, area 


(b) 


manager, division 


(b) 


manager, plant 


(c) 


Manager, District (any ind.) 


(c) 


Manager, Local (any ind.) 


(c) 


Manager, Regional (any ind). 


(a) 183.168 


GENERAL FOREMAN 
(any ind.) 


(b) 


department foreman 


(b) 


division foreman 


(b) 


manager, production de- 
partment 


(b) 


process supervisor 


(b) 


production foreman 


(b) 


production supervisor 


(b) 


superintendent, division 


(c) 


Foreman, Inspection and 
Testing (clock & watch) 


(c) 


General Foreman Blast 
Furnace (iron & steel) 


(c) 


General Yardmaster (r.r. 
trans.) 


(c) 


Manager, Graphic Arts 
(paper goods) 


(c) 


Superintendent, Alloy De- 
partment (nonfer. metal 
alloys) 
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18{) FINANCE, INSURANCE, AND REAL 
ESTATE MANAGERS AND OFFICIALS 
This group includes managerial occupations 
concerned with banks and trust companies, 
credit agencies other than banks, investment 
companies, brokers and dealers in securities 
and commodity contracts, and security and 
commodity exchanges; all types of insurance, 
and insurance agents and brokers; owners, 
lessors, lessees, buyers, sellers, agents, and 
developers of real estate. 

(a) 18().118 MANAGER, FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTION (bank- 
ing; finan. inst.) 

(c) Manager, Branch Bank 

(banking) 

(c) Manager, Consumer Credit 

(banking; finan. inst.) 

(c) Manager, Trust Company 

(banking; finan. inst.) 

(a) TRUST OFFICER (banking) 

trust administrator 
(a) 186.138 MANAGER, SAFE 

DEPOSITS (banking) 

(a) 186.168 BANK CASHIER (banking) 
fc) Stock C’.ashier (banking) 

(a) MANAGER, INSURANCE 

OFFICE (insurance) 

(b) district agent 

(b) manager, agency 

(a) OPERATIONS OFFICER 

(banking) 

(c) Operations Ofiicer, Person- 

nel (banking) 

(c) Operations Ofiicer, Trust 

(banking) 

(a) SUPERVISOR, CREDIT 

UNION (finan. inst.) 

189 MISCELLANEOUS MANAGERS AND 
OFFICIALS, n.e.c. 

This group includes miscellaneous managers 
and officials, not el.sewhere classified. 



(a) 189.118 


MANAGER, INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATION 
(any ind.) 


(b) 


general manager, indus- 
trial organization 


(1)) 


manager, general 


(b) 


manager, plant 


(1)) 


superintendent, industrial 
organization 


(c) 


Director, Manufacturing 
(clock & watch) 



(c) General Manager, Petroleum 

Production (petrol, pro- 
duction) 

(c) General Manager, Refinery 

(petrol, refill.) 

(c) Manager, Hemp Processing 

icord. & twine) 

(c) Manager, Transportation 

Organization (motor 
trans.; r.r. trans.; water 
trails.) 

(a) 189.168 JUNIOR EXECUTI\’E 

(any ind.) 

(1)) junior executive trainee 

(a) MANAGER, TRAINEE 

(any ind.) 

(b) staff a.ssistant 

The letters in parentheses preceding all of the above 
occupations indicate the type of titles, the manner of 
their listing, whether or not job definitions will be 
found for these titles in the D.O.T., and the way in 
which they appear in the “Occupational Group Ar- 
rangement of Titles and Codes" section of the D.O.T. 
All titles designated (a) arc in capital letters and arc 
classified as base titles. The letter (b) designates 
alternate titles. Titles indented and bearing initial 
capitals are designated (c) and are called undefined 
related titles in the D.O.T. 

Base titles are defined in the D.O.l*. Alternate titles 
appear in lower case letters and are alternates or 
synonyms for the title preceding them; they are not 
defined separately in the D.O.T. Undefined related titles 
arc contained in the body of the definition of the 
title under which they appear, and are .specializations 
of the more general duties as de.scribed in the defi- 
nition. 

The Last Three Digits 

The three digits to the right of the decimal point 
(places 4, 5, and 6) refer to a coding which indicates 
the job’s relationship to Data, People, and Things, 
re.spectively. They identify the highest appropriate 
function in each hierarchy required by the job, and 
when taken together indicate collectively the total 
level of complexity at which the worker must perform. 
The following table, taken from the D.O.T., presents 
the three groupings arranged in descending order of 
complexity—that is, the higher the digit, the less 
complex the function. Under People, the D.0.1’. 
cautions that the rclation.ships can only be considered 
in the most general sense, since the arrangement is 
somewhat arbitrary and each relationship represents 
a wide range of complexity. 



Data {4th digit) 



0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
f) 
7' 

«J 



Syntlicsizinu; 

C^oordinating 

Analyzing 

Compiling 

Computing 

Copying 

Comparing 

No significant relationship 



Peofde {5th digit) 

0 Mentoring 

1 Negotiating 

2 Instructing 

3 Supervising 

4 Diverting 

5 Persuading 

fi Speaking-Signaling 

7 Sen'ing 

8 No significant relationship 



Things {(ith digit) 

0 Setting-Cp 

1 Precision Working 

2 Operating-Controlling 

3 Driving-Operating 

4 Manipulating 
f) Tending 

fi Feeding-OfTbearing 

7 Handling 

8 No significant relationship 



No'iu: 'I'hc numeral 7 in the Data hierarehy is used when tlie worker's involvement in the Thim;s hierarchy is at the 0. 1, or 
2 level and there is no siRnilicant relationship to Data or People. 



DATA is defined in the D.O.T. as: Information, 
knowledge, and conceptions, related to data, people, 
or things, obtained by observation, investigation, 
interpretation, visualization, mental creation; incap- 
able of being touched. Written data take the form of 
numbers, words, symbols; other data arc ideas, con- 
cepts, and oral verbalization. Of significance to users 
of this guide are the definitions of 0, 1, 2, and 3 
under Data. 0. Synthesizing is defined as: Integrating 
analyses of data to discover facts and/or develop 
knowledge concepts or interpretations. 1. Coordinating 
is defined as: Determining time, place, and sequence 
of operations or actions to be taken on the basis of 
analysis of data. Executing determinations and/or 
reporting on events. 2. Analyzing is defined as: Examin- 
ing and evaluating data. Presenting alternative actions 
in relation to the evaluation is frequently involved. 

3. Compiling is defined as: Gathering, collating, or 
classifying information about data, people, or things. 
Reporting and/or carrying out a prescribed action in 
relation to the information is frequently involved. 

The definitions of the functions under PEOPLE, 
as they appear in the D.O.T., are presented below: 

0. Mentoring: Dealing with individuals in terms of 
their total personality in order to advise, counsel, 
and/or guide them with regard to problems that 
may be resolved by legal, scientific, clinical, spir- 
itual, and/or other professional principles. 

1. Negotiating: Exchanging ideas, information, and 
opinions with others to formulate policies and pro- 
grams and/or arrive jointly at decisions, conclu- 
sions, or solutions. 

2. Instructing: Teaching subject matter to others, 
or training others (including animals) through 
explanation, demonstration, and supervised prac- 
tice; or making recommendations on the basis of 
technical disciplines. 

3. Supervising: Determining or interpreting work 



procedures for a group of workers, a.ssigning specific 
duties to them, maintaining harmonious relations 
with them, and promoting efficiency. 

4. Diverting: Amusing others. 

5. Persuading: Influencing others in favor of a 
produfct, service, or point of view. 

6. Speaking-Signaling: Talking with and/ or signaling 
people to convey or exchange information. Includes 
giving assignments and/or directions to helpers or 
assistants. 

7. Serving: Attending to the needs or requests of 
people or animals or the expressed or impheit 
wishes of people. Immediate response is involved. 
The jobs covered by this curriculum have the nu- 
meral 8 as a designation for the THINGS hierarchy, 
indicating that these jobs are not involved with the 
manipulation of machinery or instruments to any 
appreciable degree. 

Referring back to the six-digit number given for the 
jobs, the last three digits can now be interpreted as to 
the types of demands made of the worker to carry out 
the job’s relationship with respect to Data, People, 
and Things. 

WORKER TRAITS 

Each worker trait group is defined by presenting 
narrative information that describes the work per- 
formed, indentifies significant worker requirements, 
suggests possible clues that may be useful in relating 
applicants for employment with the job requirements, 
and gives a general picture of typical training and 
methods of entry for the jobs listed in the group. 

In addition to the narrative information, the D.O.T. 
display of the worker trait grouping shows related 
classifications of work and a qualifications profile. 
These displays are found in Volume II of the D.O.T. 
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in tlu* section titled, “Worker Traits Arrangement of 
Titles and Codes.” The details necessary to explain 
the qualifications profile are found in .Appendix B, 
“Explanation of Worker Trait Components,” volume 
II. 'riie worker trait components are trainim? time, 
both general educational development ((JEDj and 
specific vocational preparation (S\'P;; aptitudes 
(Apt.); interests (Int.); temperaments (I'emp.); and 
physical demands or capacities (Phys. Dem. or Cap.). 



In addition, related jobs are listed on the display. 
'Phese Jobs are taken from pages directly succeeding 
the exhibit in the D.O.'P. 

Displays of interest to users of this guide are ex- 
hibited on the following pages. .Summary of infor- 
mation useful for interpreting tlie coding contained 
in each e.xhibit can be found on the pages immediately 
following the exhibits. 



EXHIBIT I 



BUSINESS 



237 



ADMINISTRATION 



ADMINISTRATiON 
.118; .168 

Work Performed 

Work activities in this group primarily involve formulating and carrying out administrative principles, practices, and techniques 
in an organization or establishment. These activities typically entail program planning, allocation of responsibilities to organizational 
components, monitoring the internal activities of these components, and coordinating their achievements in a manner that will 
insure success of the overall objective. 

Worker Requirements 

An occupationally significant combination of: Organizational ability to plan, formulate, and execute policies and programs; 
capacity to acquire knowledge of various administrative concepts and practices and successfully apply them to difTcrent organi- 
zational environments; verbal facility to deal cficctivcly with persons at all levels; facility with numbers to prepare and review 
various financial and material reports; ability to relate to people in a manner to win their confidence and establish rapport; flexibility 
to adjust to changing conditions; and an analytical mind to solve complex problems. 

Clues for Relating Applicants and Requirements 

Successful achievement and advancement in lower level jobs in similar or related fields. 

Educational background that includes business or governmental administration coursework. 

Extracurricular or leisure-time activities and positions held that have afforded opportunities to acquire organizational skills, 
such as serving as community chairman of charity drives and production manager of amateur plays. 

Training and Methods of Entry 

Entry into this type of work may be accomplished in a variety of ways. Applicants frequently enter after years of experience, 
working up from lower level positions in which they have become familiar with the policies and operations of an organization or 
activity and have impressed with their efllciency, initiative, judgment, and organizational ability. 

Many organizations have established administrative trailing programs. They hire promising college graduates, usually those 
with a degree in business administration, and funnel them through a training program designed to familiarize them with the func- 
tions of all phases of the organizational network and thereby prepare them to step into administrative positions. 



RELATED CLASSIFICATIONS 



QUALIFICATIONS PROFILE 



Accounting, Auditing, and Related Work (.188; .288) p. 252 
Business Training (.228) p. 241 
Consultative and Business Services (.1(58; .268) p. 248 
Contract Negotiating and Related Work (.118; .168} p. 2.35) 
Managerial Work (.168) p. 245 



GED:5 6 
.SVP:8 9 

Apt: GVN SPQ KFM EC 
1 1 2 444 444 55 

2 2 3 3 3 3 4 

Int: 5 2 6 
Temp: 4 5 1 9 

Phys. Dem: S L 5 



16 ADMINISTRATIVE SPECIALTIES 

161. Budget and Management Analysis 

161.1 18 BUDGET OFFICER (gov. scr.) 

TREASURER (any ind.) 

1(52. Purchasing Management 

1 (52. 1 1 8 ADMINISTRATOR, CONTRACT AND 
ORDER (any ind.) 

CONTRACT SPECIALIST (gov. ser.) 

18 MANAGERIAL WORK, N.E.C. 

183. Manufacturing Industry Management 



183.1 18 MANAGER, BRANCH (any ind.) 

18(5. Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate Management 

1 86. 1 1 8 MANAGER, FINANCIAL INSTITUTION 

(banking; finan. inst.) 

TRU.ST OFFICER (banking) 

1 8(). 1 (58 BANK CASHIER (banking) 

189. Miscellaneous Managerial Work, n.c.c. 

189.1 18 MANAGER, INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION 

(any ind.) 



EXHIBIT II 



business 



Work Performed 



SUPERVISORY WORK (CLERICAL, SALES, 

.138 



SUPERVISORY, CLERICAL 

AND RELATED ACTIVITIES) 



■■ialo,!, and rolatnd work. suporvisms and coordi'nalini; die activitie.! of personnel enKaued in clerical, 

Worker Requirements 



iu ueicei errors m correspondence staMViV-iI • 7/ V superiors ancJ sub- 

a n ily to inolivate people to work cooperatively and eonselentiouslv in aedvV “r ' and lime taUes; 

alnltty to perform work done by subordinates and to train new employeerXrren 

Clues for Relating Applicants and Requirements 
Good Rroomintj. 

Facility witli lanpuapc. 

Desire to deal with people. 

Leadership in community activities. 

Success in clerical, sales, or related work at a different level of endeavor. 

Training and Methods of Entry 



RELATED CLASSIFICATIONS 

Managerial Work (.108) p. 24.'5 
Purchase and Sales Work (.LOB; .108) p. 484 
Demonstration and Sales Work (.2.08; ..8.08; .4.08) p. 488 
Classifying, Filing, and Related Work (..388) p. 27(>’ 



18 
180. 
ISO. 138 



MANAGERIAL WORK, N.K.G. 

‘'>nd Real Estate Managem 
manager, safe deposits (banking) 



QUALIFICATIONS PROFILE 

GED: 4 .0 
SVP: 7 8 a 

Apt: GVN SPQ KFM EG 
3 3 4 4 3 4 4 4 .0 ,0 

22334 4 

Int: 2 .0 
Temp: 4 .0 
Phys. Dcm: S L 5 



EXHIBIT III 



BUSINESS 



24j 



MANAGERIAL WORK 



MANAGERIAL WORK 
.168 

Work Performed 

Work activities in this group primarily involve organizing and coordinating the functions of a unit, department, or brancli of 
an organization or establishment. Certain aetivities arc concerned witli the managing of one organization tliat is part of a larger 
chain or of an establishment of limited size and diversification. Also included is the planning and coordination of a singular program, 
project, or other organized endeavor, cither public or private, originated for a specific purpose. 

Worker Requirements 

An occupationally significant combination of: Ability to plan, initiate, and execute programs; ability to understand, interpret, 
and apply procedures and directives; numerical facility to analyze and use statistics and maintain production and inventory controls 
and records; leadership qualities; verbal facility; and the ability to relate to people in order to motivate and direct employees and 
to maintain good employer-employee and customer relationships. 

Clues for Relating Applicants and Requirements 

Successful experience in applicable work field at lower levels. 

Academic preparation in pertinent coursework, such as business management. 

Leadership qualities as indicated by elective offices held in academic or community environment. 

Expressed interest in assuming management responsibilities. 

Training and Methods of Entry 

Promotion from within is the most common method employed fo: lilling positions in this group. In some eases, however, em- 
ployers desire new ideas, new techniques, new procedures, and new personalities, and recruit from outside the organization. 

Most of the larger employers consider only those individuals who arc recent college graduates. They look for an educational 
background consisting of appropriate personnel, vocational, business, merchandising, or similar coursework, and then provide their 
new employees with management-trainee programs which usually entail a combination of special training seminars and actual 
on-the-job training. 



RELATED CLASSIFICATIONS 



QUALIFICATIONS PROFILE 



Administration (.118; .1(58) p. 237 
Consultative and Business Services (.1(58; .2(58) p. 248 
Supervisory Work (Clerical, Sales, and Related Activities) 
(.1.38) p. 243 

Engineering, Scientific, and Technical Coordination (.1(58) 
p. 37.3 



GED: 4 .3 
SVP: (5 7 8 

Apt. GVN SPQ KFM EC 
22 3 442 44 4 .3.3 

1 1 2 

Int: .3 2 3 

Temp: 1 4 .3 9 0 

Phys. Dem: S L * 



1(5 ADMINISTRATIVE SPECIALTIES 

1(52. Purchasing Management 

1 (52. 1 (58 SUPERVISOR, PROCUREMENT SERVICES 
(any ind.) 

1(54. Advertising Management 

1 64. 1 68 ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE (profess. & kin. ) 

1(58. Inspecting and Investigating, Managerial and 

Public Service 

1 ()8. 1 68 MANAGER, CREDIT AND COLLECTION 
(any ind.) 

169. Administrative Specialties, n.c.c. 

1 69. 1 68 ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT (any ind. ) 
CHIEF CLERK (any ind.) 

MANAGER, OFFICE (any ind.) 
PROPERTY-DISPOSAL OFFICER (gov. ser.) 



18 MANAGERIAL WORK, N.E.C. 

183. Manufacturing Industry Management 

1 83. 1 ()8 GENERAL FOREM.AN (any ind.) II 

18(5. Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate Management 

1 8(>. 1 (58 MANAGER, INSURANCE ( )FFICE 
(insurance) 

OPERATIONS OFFIGF.R (banking) 

SUPERVISOR, CREDIT UNION (linan. Inst.) 
189. Miscellaneous Managerial Work, n.e.c. 

1 89. 1 68 JUNIOR EXECUTIVE (any ind. ) 

MANAGER TRAINEE (any ind.) 



15 



EXHIBIT IV 



uuijiiNiibb 24H CONSULTATIVE & BUS. SERVICES 

CONSULTATIVE AND BUSINESS SERVICES 

. 168 ; .268 

Work Performed 

Work activities in tin's tji'oup primarily involve examininfj methods, procedures, and problems existing' in clerical, statistical, 
budgetary, organizational, and similar areas of concern, and recommending improvements or solutions. Typically, workers consult 
with clients; conduct research in order to amass complete details; evaluate the situation in relation to proven, successful programs 
and techniques; and present recommendations. The implementation of sugge.stions and llndings is frequently involved. 

Worker Requirements 

An occupationally significant combmation of: The capacity to learn and apply principles and techniques involved in subject 
matter areas; verbal facility and the ability to relate to people in consultation or gathering of information; numerical ability for 
dealing with statistical and budgetary matters; attention to detail and clerical perception for examining records and preparing 
reports; ability to adjust to difTercnt environments and grasp varying concepts and procedures; and organizational ability. 

Clues for Relating Applicants and Requirements 

Successful academic record in appropriate business administration courses. 

Work experience in related fields, such as accounting, statistics, or budget. 

Experience organizing extracurricular programs in school, such as charily drives, or dances. 

Training and Methods of Entry 

Many individuals who enter this field do so by utilizing experience gained in more specific lines of work, such as accounting 
or statistics. Employers generally prefer workers who have achieved a high degree of proficiency in the spceific subject matter area. 

A college degree in business administration is practically a necessity for entry. Some consultant firms will hire college graduates 
with outstanding potential on a trainee banln, and will advance them as they gain experience. 



RELATED CLASSIFICATIONS 

Accounting, Auditing, and Related Work (.18B; p. 252 
Contract Negotiating and Related Work (.118; .lb8) p 
Administration (.118; .108) p. 2.37 

Supervisory Work (Clerical, Sales, and Related \ctivities) 
(.138) p. 243 

Business Training (.228) p. 241 

Title and Contract Search and Analvsis and Related Work 
(.288) p. 2.04 



QUALIFICATIONS PROFILE 

GED: 5 
SVP: 7 5 

Apt: GVN SPQ KFM EC 
2 2 1 3 4 1 4 4 4 .0 4 

2 2 . 0 . 0.0 .0 
Int: 2 9 

Temp: 1 4 .0 0 

Phys. Dem: S L 4 .0 b 



Kj ADMINISTRATIVE SPECIALTIES 

101. Budget and Management Analysis 

1 6 1 .208 CLERICAL TECHNICIAN (profess. & kin. ) 
FILE SERVICE WORKER (bus. scr. < 

169. Administrative Specialties, n.e.e. 

169.208 LO-AN COUNSELOR (banking) 



EXHIBIT V 



BUSINESS 



252 



ACCOUNTING 



ACCOUNTING, AUDITING, AND RELATED WORK 

.188; .288 



Work Performed 

Work activities in this group primarily involve the application of the principles of accounting, cost analysis, and statistical 
analysis to problems of fiscal management, auditing, and the like. Typically, workers are engaged in devising accounting systems 
and procedures; appraising assets and evaluating costing methods, investment programs, and monetary risks and rates; and preparing 
statistical tabulations and diagrams and financial reports, statements, and schedules for use by management. 

Worker Requirements 

An occupationally significant combination of: Ability to concentrate for long periods; good vocabulary and verbal expression; 
organizational ability; speed and accuracy in making numerical determinations; memory for detail; and the ability to understand 
the principles of accounting, statistics, and fiscal management. 



Clues for Relating Applicants and Requirements 

Level of attainment in language and mathematics as indicated by scores on aptitude tests and grades in educational courses. 
Interest in working with numbers. 

Interest in business activities. 

Positions held (treasurer) in social and other organizations. 



Training and Methods of Entry 

A bachelor’s degree in accounting and business administration is usually the minimum requirement for entrance into this work. 

Adequate academic preparation should include courses in all phases of accounting and statistics, industrial and personnel 
management, marketing techniques, money and banking, investments, and insurance. Individuals with a degree qualify for many 
beginning jobs in budgeting, cost accounting, sales, or marketing, either in Government or private industry. 

Positions entailing a degree of responsibility are usually reserved for those who have obtained a CPA (certified public accountant) 
certificate by passing rigorous examinations and meeting the educational and experience requirements prescribed by law in each 
State. Although most States require a college degree and 2 years of experience, requirements do vary and information on registration 
and certification should be obtained directly from the State board of accountancy in the State where the individual plans to practice. 



RELATED CLASSIFICATIONS 



QUALIFICATIONS PROFILE 



Administration (.118; .168) p. 237 

Computing and Related Recording (.388; .488) p. 280 

Consultative and Business Services (.168; .268) p. 248 



GED: 5 
SVP: 7 8 

Apt: GVN SPQ KFM EC 
121 442 444 55 

212 333 

Int: 1 7 9 

Temp: 4 9 0 Y 
Phys. Dem: S 4 6 



16 ADMINISTRATIVE SPECIALTIES 

160. Accounting and Auditing 

160.288 CREDIT ANALYST, CHIEF (banking) 

162. Purchasing Management 

162.188 PURCHASE PRICE ANALYST (profess. & kin.) 




EXHIBIT VI 



BUSINESS 



254 TITLE & CONTRACT SEARCH 

TITLE AND CONTRACT SEARCH AND ANALYSIS AND RELATED WORK 

.288 



Work Performed . 

Work activities in this group primarily involve examining, authenticating, and preparing such legal and business documents 

as titles, contracts, mortgages, and liens. 

Work Requirements ' , j. r re • , i i u • 

An occupationally significant combination of; The ability to acquire the necessary understanding of official or legal business 

terminology and documentary regulations; organizational and analytical ability for scanning documents, deriving pertinent points, 

and recording conclusions; and good reading comprehension and speed. 

Clues for Relatins Applicant and Requirements . . • i 

Level of attainment in language and reasoning ability as indicated by scores on aptitude tests and grades in educational courses. 

Clear, coherent speech or writing. 

Expressed preference for research work. 

Training and Methods of Entry i r -g 

Entry into this kind of work frequently requires the completion of coursework in law or business and familiarity with the specitic 

type of activity involved. A college degree or considerable college or night school coursework with an emphasis on business or the 

law provides excellent preparation for entry. Employers will often consider the individual who has achieved a high degree of pro- 

ficiency at less complex work in the same activity, provided he 

RELATED CLASSIFICATIONS 

Legal and Related Work (.108; .118; ,168) p. 425 
Investigating, Protecting, and Related Work (.168; .268) p. 416 
Technical Writing and Related Work (.188; .288) p. 387 
Translating, Editing, and Related Work (.288) p, 528 
Classifying, Filing, and Related Work (.388) p. 276 



1 6 ADMINISTRATIVE SPECIALTIES 

162, Purchasing Management 

162.288 TITLE CLERK (petrol, production; petrol, refin.; 
pipe lines) 



has been exposed to documentary terminology ana reguiauons. 

QUALIFICATIONS PROFILE 

GED; 5 
SVP; 7 6 

Apt: GVN SPQ KFM EG 
213 442 444 55 

12 2 3 

Int: 2 6 

Temp: 9 0 
Phys. Dem: S 6 



18 
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ERIC 



la 






EXHIBIT VII 



CLERICAL 



276 



CLASSIFYING 



CLASSIFYING, FILING, AND RELATED WORK 

.388 

Work Performed 

Work activities in this group primarily involve gathering together, classifying, sorting, and/or liling correspondence, account 
records, business forms, and related data. The preparation of reports and keeping of records is frequently involved. 

Worker Requirements 

An occupationally significant combination of: Reading comprehension in order to obtain pertinent information; numerical 
facility for performing arithmetic computations; accuracy and attention to detail for close clerical work; and the ability to follow 
instructions and established procedures in doing routine work. 

Clues for Relating Applicants and Requirements 

Successful completion of commercial coursework in high school. 

Preference for routine, organized, stable work situation. 

Neatness. 

Legible handwriting. 

Training and Methods of Entry 

Graduation from high school with successful completion of commercial courses and demonstrated familiarity with elementary 
clerical skills will usually qualify an individual for entry into this work. Many employers administer tests designed to show the appli- 
cant’s suitability for employment of this nature. 

A period of on-the-job training ranging up to 3 months is usually sufficient to familiarize entry workers with clerical procedures 
and forms used in specific establishments. 



RELATED CLASSIFICATIONS 



QUALIFICATIONS PROFILE 



Computing and Related Recording (.388; .488) p. 280 
Typing and Related Recording (.588) p. 287 
Routine Checking and Recording (.588; .688) p. 289 
Facilities, Services, and Movement Allocating and Expediting 
Work (.368) p. 265 



GED; 4 3 
SVP: 3 4 5 2 6 
Apt: GVN SPQ KFM EC 
333 433444 55 

2 4 2 4 

Int: 2 3 9 

Temp: 2 3 Y 

Phys. Dem: L 3 4 



16 

169. 

169.388 



ADMINISTRATIVE SPECIALTIES 
Administrative Specialties, n.e.c. 
ESCROW OFFICER (profess. & kin.) 



EXHIBIT VIII 



ENGINEERING 



3H7 



TECHNICAL WRITING 



TECHNICAL WRITING AND RELATED WORK 

.188; .288 

Work Performed 

Work activities in this group primarily involve preparing written descriptions of technical operations and developments kind, 
and uses of industrial property, and structural and functional relationships of machines and T' developments, kinds 

Worker Requirements 

An occupationally significant combination of: Ability to grasp technical subiVrt matter i . . . 

ability ,o vitualizo zpatial relationships of objects on flat surfaces; and analytical abiCanS Cl" t^nS ^ 

Clues for Relating Applicants and Requirements 

i-sCtS:™ “ »^=^-tio„a, co„„cs. 

Kind of literature read, such as technical or scientific magazines. 

Previous experience in writing, as on school newspapers. 

Training and Methods of Entry 

ezCCC;Tms " " " " cducatJwho ha" 

Technicians with writing skills frequently transfer into this kind of work. 



RELATED CLASSIFICATIONS 

Engineering and Related Work (.187) p. 381 
Engineering, Scientific, and Technical Coordination ( 168) 
p. 375 

Industrial Engineering and Related Work (.188; .288) p. 383 
Journalism and Editorial Work (.018; .038; .068) p. 522 
Technical Work, Engineering and Related Fields (.181; 281) 

p. 379 V . • / 



QUALIFICATIONS PROFILE 

GED: 5 
SVP: 7 6 

Apt: GVN SPQ KFM EC 
2 2 .3 2 4 3 4 4 4 5 5 

114 3 

Int: 7 6 
Temp: 0 
Phys. Dcm: S 6 



00\ ARCHITECTURE AND ENGINEERING 

01 / 

012. Industrial Engineering 

012.1 88 PROCESS-DESCRIPTION WRITER (any ind, ) 



EXHIBIT IX 



INVESTIGATING 4I(J INVESTIGATING, PROTECTING 

INVESTiGATING, PROTECTING, AND RELATED WORK 

.168; .268 

Work Performed ^ ^ . . » . » j • 

Work activities in this group primarily involve conducting investigations and examinations designed to determine or insure 

compliance with statutes, ordinances, and similar regulations affecting the public interest and welfare; and otherwise enforcing 

laws or regulations designed to protect the citizenry from harm to themselves or their property. 

Worker Requirements ^ . . . 

An occupationally significant combination of: Capacity to acquire knowledge of laws and regulations and learn investigative 

procedures and methods; verbal ability to converse with people at varied levels; tact and diplomacy in order to establish rapport 
with people; ability to perform under stress and maintain equanimity in the face of danger or resistance; organizational ability in 
order to gather and evaluate facts; an assurance of manner that will gain confidence and respect; and physical stamina. 

Clues for Relating Applicants and Requirements 
Expressed preference for public-contact work. 

Experience as safety-patrol guide after school. 

Success in pertinent academic subjects, such as criminology. 

Personal reading preferences, such as detective stories and legal biographies. 

Training and Methods of Entry n j • 

A high school education is a prerequisite for entry into a majority of positions in this group. In some cases, college education 

is required. The educational requirement depends upon the responsibility of the job. In most instances, individuals arc requiied to 
pass rigid entrance exams and then undergo intensive formal training followed by a period of on-the-job breaking in under the 
tutelage of an experienced worker. 



RELATED CLASSIFICATIONS 

Appraising and Investigating Work (.187; ,284; ,287) p, 420 
Legal and Related Work (,108; .118; .168) p. 425 
Protecting and Related Work (.868; ,878) p. 427 



QUALIFICATIONS PROFILE 

GED: 5 4 

SVP: 7 5 G H 

Apt; GVN SPQ KFM EG 

2 2 3 4 4 4 4 4 4 v") 4 

3 2 3 3 3 5 

4 2 

Int: 2 5 G 

Temp: 4 G 9 
Phys. Dem: S L 4 5 6 



IG ADMINISTRATIVE SPECIALTIES 

169. Administrative Specialties, n.c.c. 

1 G9. 1 G8 EXAMINER, TARIFF AND SCHEDULES 
(gov. scr.) 

INTERVIEWER AND CLAIMS ADJUSTER 
(gov. scr.) 

VOCATIONAL DISABILITY EXAMINER 
(gov. scr.) 




21 
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EXHIBIT X 



MERCHANDISING 



484 



PURCHASE 



PURCHASE AND SALES WORK 

. 158 / .168 



^°'wo^actlvitics in this group primarily involve applying a knowledge of contracts, credit and markedng eonditions, and sales 
methods to a merchandising situation. Frequently, the worker must have a technical knowledge of materials or products involved. 

An occupationally significant combination of: Ability to acquire and apply a knowledge of eontracts, eredit, marketing con- 
ditions, and sales psychology; ability to relate to people at all levels; powers of persuasion; verbal facility; numerical ability m 
certain instances; and initiative and drive. 

Clues for Relating Applicants and Requirements 

Experience selling tickets for benefit school shows. 

Experience soliciting advertisements for high school yearbook. 

Volunteer canvassing work for local charities. 

Outgoing personality and good grooming evident in an interview. 

Training^and Met^^ employers require that applicants possess a college background or night school credits. Courses 

in business administration, marketing, and related fields will give the individual excellent preparation. Most large organizations have 
formal programs that arc designed to develop the individual’s proficiency through on-the-job training under supervision and class- 
room instruction. Frequently, entry is gained by advancement from subordinate positions within an organization, wherein a now - 
edge of merchandising concepts and procedures has been acquired through experience and exposure. 



RELATED CLASSIFICATIONS 



QUALIFICATIONS PROFILE 



Sales Engineering (.If)!) p. 373 

Demonstration and Sales Work (.258; .358; .458) p. 488 
Selling and Related Work (.858) p. 493 
Contract Negotiating and Related Work (.118; .1(58) p. 239 
Sales and Service Work (.251) p. 486 



GED: 4 5 




SVP: 6 7 


5 


Apt: GVN 


SPQ 


2 2 2 


43 4 


3 


34 3 


Int: 2 5 




Temp: 5 7 


9 


Phys. Dem: 


L 5 



5 4 
3 



16 

162, 

162.158 



ADMINISTRATIVE SPECIALTIES 
Purchasing Management 
PURCHASING AGENT (any ind.) 



22 
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EXHIBIT XI 



MERCHANDISING 



4B2 PROMOTION 

PROMOTION AND PUBLICITY 

.068 



Work Performed 

Work activities in this group primarily involve planning, directing, and conducting advertising and public relations programs 
designed to promote the sale of products and services, create good will, and/or establish a favorable public image. 

Worker Requirements 

An occupationally significant combination of: Ability to understand and apply principles and teehniques of advertising, pub- 
licity, and consumer and market research; verbal facility to communicate clearly and cficctively; organizational ability to plan and 
direct surveys and campaigns; originality to develop practical approaches to unique problems; self-confidence and initiative to 
assume responsibility and to make decisions; pcrservcrancc to deal with problems involving persistent frustrations; and persuasiveness 
to deal with people in competitive situations. 

Clues for Relating Applicants and Requirements 

Leadership qualities and initiative as demonstrated in extracurricular activities at sehool. 

Expressed preference for public contact work. 

Outgoing personality evident in an interview. 

Part-time retail sales experience. 

Training and Methods of Entry ... . i • ■ i i i 

Although a liberal arts college background is preferred by most employers, individuals having a high school education and 

outstanding personal qualifications may find opportunities for employment in promotion and publicity work. Experience in such 
related fields as retail sales or journalism, and such post-high-school instruction as night school or correspondence courses in English, 
history, psychology, sociology, advertising, and economics will greatly aid the individual wMthout a college degree. 

Entry into this field, with or without college background, depends much on the iMdividual’s initiative and his success at selling 
himself to prospcctivs employers. Small manufacturers, dealers, and agencies often provide the better opportunity for beginners to 
apply their talents and to find their specialty. Competition among new entrants is especially keen, but there arc c.xceptional advance- 
ment opportunities for people who demonstrate special ability. 



RELATED CLASSIFICATIONS 



QUALIFICATIONS PROFILE 



Creative Writing (.088) p. .‘524 

Journalism and Editorial Work (.018; .088; .0(58) p. .122 
.'\dministration (.118; .1(58) p. 237 
Purchase and Sales Work (.1.18; .1(58) p. 484 
Social Science, Psychological, and Related Research (.088) 
p. 294 



GED: .1 
.SVP: 7 

Apt: GVN SPQ KFM EC 
2 2 8 8 8 8 4 4 4 .1 .1 

11 4 4 

Int: 2 .1 (5 8 

Temp: 4 .1 7 9 
Phys. Dcin: S 1/ .1 



1(). ADMINISTRATIVE SPECIALTIES 

1(34. Advertising Management 

1(54.0(58 DIRECT-MAIL SPECIALLSTS (any ind.) 



23 
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The following is a brief explanation of the symbols and digits used in the qualifications profile. 

GED- General Educational Development. The GEl) in the qualifications profile is specified at levels 3, 4, 5, or 6 
in accordance with the specific job requirements. The.se numbers do not refer to school grades, but rather to 
the .stage of reasoning, mathematical development, and language development required to do each job. The 
following summary should clarify the levels: 



l,evet lifasoiihif’ 

(j. Application of iogicai or scientific think- 
ing to intciicetuai and practicai prob- 
iems; deai with nonverbai syinboiism, 
and abstract and concrete variabics. 

.O. Appiication ofiogicai or scientific tiiink- 
ing to define probiems, coiicet data, 
estabiisii facts, and draw conciusions; 
interpret a variety of instructions and 
deai with abstract and concrete vari- 
abics. 

4. Appiication of rationai systems, sucii as 
bookkeeping, to probiems, and to tiic 
interpretation of instructions. 

3. Appiication of common sense to carry 
out orai or written instructions; to 
deai with probiems invoiving .severai 
concrete variabics in standard situ- 
ations. 



Mdllimalical Devdopmenl 

The appiication of advanced and sta- 
tisticai techniques, such as differentiai 
eaicuius, or other tiicoreticai mathe- 
maticai concepts to probiems. 

.Same as ai>ovc. 



The use of ordinary arithmetic, aige- 
braic, and geometric procedures in 
standard appiications. 

The ability to make arithmetic calcu- 
lations involving fractions, decimals, 
and percentages. 



LangUfiqe Development 

Tlic ability to report, write, and edit 
articles for publication; prepare and 
deliver lectures; interview, counsel, 
or advise people regarding matters 
tliat affect them. 

.Same as aljove. 



Tlic ability to interview and screen 
people, including job applicants, and 
write routine correspondence. 

The ability to file, post, and mail ma- 
terials such as forms or checks; to 
copy data from one record to an- 
other; to fill in forms; to interview 
people; to obtain information. 



SVP— Specific Vocational Preparation. vSVP indicate.s 
the training received under a variety of circumstances 
and is expressed in units of time: 

9-*“Over 10 years. 

8“Over 4 years up to and including 10 years. 
7“Over 2 years up to and including 4 years. 

6— Over 1 year up to and including 2 years. 
5-=“Ovcr 6 months up to and including 1 year. 

4— Over 3 months up to and including 6 months. 
3— Over 30 days up to and including 3 months. 
2-=Anything beyond short demonstration up to 
and including 30 days. 

In the qualifications profile for Administration 
(.118; .168), the use of Codes 8 and 9 indicates that 
some of the occupations in their grouping require 
more training than others. 

Apt.-- Aptitudes. The letters used to specify aptitudes 
are defined as follows: 

G --Intelligence or general learning ability. 

Ability to use and understand meanings and 
relationships of words and verbally expressed ideas. 
N““Ability to perform arithmetical operations 
quickly and accurately. 

S”“Ability to comprehend forms in space and to 
visualize objects and geometric forms. 
p=.Ability to perceive pertinent details in objects 
or pictorial representations. 

Q “Ability to perceive pertinent details in verbal 
24 
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or tabular materials, to observe difTerences in copy, 
to proofread words and numbers, and to avoid 
perceptual errors in arithmetic computations. 

K— Ability to coordinate eyes and hands or fingers 
when making precise, rapid movements. 

F— -Finger dexterity. 

M“Ability to use hands skillfully. 
E-“Eye-hand-foot coordination. 

C— 'Ability to recognize color values, such as con- 
trast and harmony, and the ability' to match colors. 
In the qualification profiles, certain aptitude sym- 
bols appear in boldface type. These aptitudes are 
considered to be the significant aptitudes required for 
average successful job performance. 

l—Tlie top 10 percent of the population: This 
segment possesses an extremely high degree of the 
aptitude. 

2=The highest third, exclu.sive of the top 10 percent, 
of the population: This segment po.ssesses an above 
average or high degree of the aptitude. 

3— Tlie middle third of the population: This seg- 
ment possesses a medium degree of the aptitude, 
ranging from slightly below to slightly above 
average. 

4=“The lowest third, exclusive of the bottom 10 
percent, of the population: This segment possesses 
a below average or low degree of the aptitude. 
5—,'The lowest 10 percent of the population: This 



segment possesses a negligible degree of the aptitude. 
Int - Significant Interests. The significant interests in 
the exhibited profiles are 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9. 
These arc defined as: 

1- Situations involving a preference for activities 
dealing with things and objects. 

2- Situations involving a preference for activities 
involving business contact with people. 

3 Situations involving a preference for activities 
of a routine, concrete, organized nature. 

5-= Situations involving a preference for activities 
rc.sulting in prestige or the esteem of others. 

6“ Situations involving a preference for activities 
concerned with people and the communication of 
ideas. 

7” Situations involving a preference for activities 
of a scientific and technical nature. 

8— Situations involving a preference for activities 
of an abstract and creative nature. 

9=Situations involving a preference for activities 
that are nonsocial in nature, and are carried on in 
relation to processes, machines, and techniques. 
Temp.— Temperaments: In the exhibited profiles, 
temperaments are given by the symbols 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
7, 8, 9, 0, and Y. These occupational situations to 
which the worker must adjust arc defined as: 

1— Situations involving a variety of duties often 
characterized by frequent change. 

2— Situations involving repetitive or short cycle 
operations carried out according to set procedures 
or sequences, 

3— Situations involving doing things only under 
.specific instruction, allowing little or no room for 
independent action or judgment in working out job 
problems. 

4— Situations involving the direction, control, and 
planning of an entire activity or the activities of 
others. 

5— Situations involving the necessity of dealing 
with people in actual job duties beyond giving and 
receiving instructions. 

7 — Situations involving influencing people in their 
opinions, attitudes, or judgments about ideas or 
things. 

8— “Situations involving performing adequately un- 
der stress when confronted with the critical or 
unexpected or when taking risks. 

9 — Situations involving the evaluation (arriving at 
generalizations, judgments, or decisions) of infor- 
mation against sensory or judgmental criteria. 

0— Situations involving the evaluation (arriving at 
generalizations, judgments, or decisions) of infor- 
mation against measurable or verifiable criteria. 



Y — Situations involving the precise attainment of 
set limits, tolerances, or standards. 

Phys. Dem. or Cap. — Physical Demands or Capacities: 
The physical demands or capacities symbols in the 
exhibited profiles are S, L, 3, 4, 5, and 6. These are 
defined as: 

L — Light Work: Lifting 20 pounds maximum, with 
frequent lifting and/or carrying of objects up to 
10 pounds. Even though the actual weight lifted 
may be only negligible, a job is considered to be 
in this category when it requires walking or standing 
to a significant degree, or when it involves sitting 
most of the time, with a degree of pushing and 
pulling of arm and/or leg control. 

S — Sedentary Work: Lifting 10 pounds maximum 
and occasionally lifting and/or carrying such arti- 
cles as dockets, ledgers, or small tools. Although a 
sedentary job is defined as one which involves 
sitting, a certain amount of walking and standing 
is often necessary to carry out job duties. Jobs 
are sedentary if walking and standing are required 
only occasionally and other sedentary criteria are 
met. 

3 — Stooping, Kneeling, Grouching, and/or Crawl- 
ing: 

(1) Stooping — Bending the body downward and 
forward by bending the spine at the waist. 

(2) Kneeling — Bending the legs at the knees to 
come to rest on the knee or knees. 

(3) Crouching — Bending the body downward 
and forward by bending the legs and spine. 

(4) Crawling — Moving about on the hands and 
knees or hands and feet. 

4“Reaching, Handling, Fingering, and/or Feeling: 

(1) Reaching — Extending the hands and arms 
in any direction. 

(2) Handling — Seizing, holding, grasping, turn- 
ing, or otherwise working with the hand(s). 
(Fingering is not involved.) 

(3) Fingering-Picking, pinching, or otherwise 
working with the fingers primarily, rather 
than with the whole hand or arm as in 
handling. 

(4) Feeling-Perceiving such attributes of ob- 
jects and materials as size, shape, temper- 
ature, or texture, by means of receptors in 
the skin, particularly those of the fingertips. 

5 — Talking and/or Hearing: 

(1) Talking — Expressing or exchanging ideas 
by means of the spoken word. 

(2) Hearing— Perceiving the nature of sounds 
by ear. 
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6" .Seeing: Obtaining impressions through the eyes 
of siiape, size, distance, motion, color, or other 
diaracterJstics of objects. The major visual func- 
tions are: 

(1) Acuity, far C.larity of vision at 20 feet or 
more. 

Acuity, near— Clarity of vision at 20 inches 
or less. 

(2) Depth perception (three-dimensional vision) 
—The ability to judge distances and space 
relationships so as to see objects where and 
as they really are. 

(.3) Field of vision— The area that can be seen 
up and down or to the right or left while the 
eyes are fixed on a given point. 

(4) Accommodation— The adjustment of the 
lens of the eye to bring an object into sharp 
focus. This item is especially important 
when doing near-point work at varying 
distances from the eye. 

(5) Color vision— The ability to identify and 
distinguish colors. 

Classifications. The related classifications sec- 
tion of the worker trait group display identifies other 
worker trait groups that have something in common 
with the group examined and also serves as a reference 
to the D.O.T. user. A careful examination of these 
related classifications will reveal which characteristics, 
skills, and functions are common to all. 



ADDITIONAL COMMENTS ABOUT THE 
D.O.T. 

The D.O.T. serves as a useful springboard for the 
occupational activities analysis necessary to the de- 
velopment of curriculums. When information con- 
tained in the worker trait group display, including 
the qualifications profile, is examined, a generalized 
pattern emerges for the particular job under consider- 
ation. This is probably a result of the blending of the 
all-inclusive terminology employed by the D.O.T. 

A more accurate delineation of skills, functions, 
duties, and responsibilities required by each job in 
thk guide, in terms of employability standards to be 
achieved and training content, is necessary to bring 
particular jobs into proper focus. As a result, a con- 
sensus of observations, descriptions, and prerequisites 



of the covered jobs was obtained from the contributing 
specialists and consultants. 

It is recognized that some teachers, administrators, 
and counselors may take issue with some of the 
coding in the Data, Things, and People hierarchies 
and also with the details of the qualifications profile 
as set forth in the D.O.T. 

There may be varying viewpoints regarding the 
interests, abilities, aptitudes, and temperaments (and 
the level of each) required for particular jobs. Workers 
in any occupation will exhibit a wide range of abilities, 
temperaments, and interests. Exact matching of these 
qualities with individuals will pose serious selection, 
training, and employment problems. Merely because 
a worker has basic aptitudes which are thought to be 
directly related to job performance does not insure 
success either in training or employment. However, 
failure to exhibit any of the well-correlated aptitudes 
for an occupation will often result in failure. Teachers, 
counselors, and others are referred to the section on 
guidance in this guide for further information re- 
gaiding the selection process and testing. 

’Hie Occupation and Training Analyses section of this 
guide should also be consulted. This section contains 
a short analysis of each job’s activities in terms of 
required skills, functional knowledge and duties, and 
environmental knowledge. 

The D.O.T . was used, as much as possible, to 
determine common elements of skills and functional 
requirements for each of the pertinent jobs listed in 
its three-digit occupational grouping. Predicated on 
these findings, a general pattern of training was de- 
veloped for basic skills and some of the functional 
duties required for each job. It became obvious that 
the course units included in the basic training had to 
be tailored and that specialized units would have to 
be evaluated carefully to determine their contribution 
to each particular job. Additional considera don was 
also given to the purposes that each curriculum was 
to serve. Information concerning these considerations 
is set forth in the section About the Curriculum, 

The D.O.T. was also used, in terms of aptitudes, 
interests, and temperaments defined therein, to es- 
tablish fundamental occupational prerequisites. Skills 
and knowledges gained from work experience, equiva- 
lent to the suggested training, are acceptable in lieu 
of the training. These knowledges and skills should be 
assessed carefully by counselors and teachers before 
enrolling a trainee in particular courses of study. 
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JOB DESCRIPTIONS, OCCUPATIONAL PREREQUISITES, 

AND SUGGESTED TRAINING 



Many jobs in an occupational field can be clustered 
on the basis of worker qualifications in terms of 
personal characteristics, aptitudes, and abilities, and 
training needed to meet the demands of the jobs. 
This section is subdivided to present job definitions, 
occupational prerequisites, and suggested training so 
that the user may quickly refer to other sections in 
the guide to find supplemental required information. 
The subdivisions are as follows: 

1. Occupational Level. Job Levels I, II, and III are 
defined in the About the Curriculum section of this guide. 
In that section, all job titles are listed at a particular 
level. 

2. Occupational Prerequisites. As a general rule, jobs 
in each level are grouped under a pertinent “Worker 
Traits Arrangement of Titles and Codes” exhibit. 
The particular “Worker Traits Arrangement of Titles 
and Codes,” taken from the D.O.T., is exhibited in 
the section, About the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 
Reference is made to the Worker Requirements and 
Qualifications Profile for a particular “Worker Traits 
Arrangement of Titles and Codes” to detail the re- 
quired worker characteristics. In addition, occasional 
amendments to the information found in various 
exhibits may also appear as notes under the job 
definition. Thus, the occupational prerequisites may 
be a combination of information from the D.O.T. 
and generally used employer selection standards. Indi- 
vidual employers will vary in the importance they 
attach to particular worker characteristics and the 
ways in which they may judge these characteristics. 
Teachers and counselors should be especially alert to 
these aspects and should evaluate trainees using cri- 
teria for the characteristics similar to those used by 
employers. 

3. Job Title and D.O.T. Xumber. JoIj titles and 
D.O.T. numbers are centered on the page under each 
Occupational Prerequisite .subsection. Alternate titles 
for a job are included under the job definition. 

4. Job Definition {D.O.T.). The job descriptions are 
taken from the D.O.T. definitions. The user of the 
guide is cautioned to regard the.se job descriptions as 
generalized and not definitive. Employers may specify. 



in much greater detail, the ta.sks and duties expected 
to be performed in a particular position. These details 
will vary according to the size and composition of the 
work staff; the nature of work done; the location of 
the office, plant, agency, or l)ranch; the availal)ility 
of .skills in the lal)or market; and the individual 
employer’s philo.sophy. 

The word "may” in the jol) de.scriptions signifies 
that the duty following it may l)c required l)y some 
employers or may be performed only on occasion. 
In any event, the duty following the word “may” 
will l)e .suljordinate to other duties in the jolj with 
respect to the time and effort given to it l)v the 
worker. 

5. Suggested Training. A synopsis of the training sug- 
gested for developing competencies for employment 
or for further development on the jolj is .shown. 
Included in the suggested training is the relevant 
work experience project pha.se. The suggested training 
data refer to the basic program and the specialized 
and admmi.strative training units suggested for study. 
Some of the .sugge.sted training is optional and is 
explained in the Curriculum Synopses section. The guide 
user should refer to the program suggested for the job 
in the Curriculum Synopses .section for typical arrange- 
ments of courses. , 

LEVEL I JOBS 

Occupational Prerequisites 

Tlie worker in the job defined below should hav’c 
the characteristics described in the Worker Require- 
ments and Qualifications Profile included in exhibit I, 
Administration^ .US, .16S. 

Bank Cashier {banking) — 186.168 
Job Definition {D.O.T.) 

Directs l)ank’s monetary programs, tran.sactions, 
and security measures in accordance with banking 
principle and legislation: Coordinates program ac- 
tivities and evaluates operating practices to insure 



cllicicMit oi)CTations. Oversees receij)!, clisbursemeiit, 
and exi)enditure of money. Sip;ns documents ai)i)rov- 
ini? or effecting monetary transactions. Directs safe- 
keeping and control of a.ssets and .securities. Ai)proves 
loans and participates as member of committee.^ con- 
cerned with loaning and customer service functions. 
Directs accounting for assets, and maintains specified 
legal cash reserve. Reviews financial and operating 
statements, and pre.sents reports and recommendations 
to bank officials or board committees. Maintains 
financial and community business affiliations to 
Ijroaden bank’s .services and develop new busine.ss. 
When supervi.sing stock transactions may l)e desig- 
nated as .STOCK CA.SHIER. 

Suggested Training 

Hours 



(1) Problem .Solving Techniques 30 

(2) Work Simplification . 30 

(3) Public Speaking 40 

(4) Effective Internal Communications. 30 

(5) Puljlic and Community Relations 30 

(6) Business Contract Law = 30 

(7) Bu.sinc.ss Economics , 80 

(8) Business Correspondence 30 

(9) Records Management , 20 

(10) Busine.ss Reports 15 

(11) Effective Interpersonal Relations = 40 

(12) Busine.ss Data and Statistics = 30 

(13) Principles of Efiective Supervision (50 

(14) Employee Appraisal and Coun.scling (50 

(15) Relevant Work Experience Projects 



Occupational Prerequisites 

The worker in the Job defined below should exhibit 
the characteristics de.scribed in the Worker Require- 
ments and Qualifications Profile included in exhibit 
II, Supervisory Work (Clerical, Sales, and Related Ac- 
tivities), ASH. 

Manager, Saje Deposits (banking) — 186 ASS 
Job Definition (D.O.T.) 

Supervises and coordinates activities of workers 
engaged in renting and maintaining safe-deposit 
boxes: Opens and closes vault and records time of 
opening and closing in logbook. Turns controls to 
set vault clock for re-opening. Authorizes forcing, 
servicing, and repair of safe-deposit box locks. Ap- 
proves or disapproves rentals and requests for ad- 
mittance to :safe-depo.sit boxes in accordance with 
bank regulations. Compiles statistical and tax reports. 



Keeijs dej)artmental records. I’rain.s new employees 
and as.signs them to duties. 

Suggested i 'raining 

Hours 



( 1 } Performance .Standards 30 

(2) Princijiles of Effective Supervision (50 

(3) Ba.sic Training Methods and Practices 70 

(4) Emj)loyee Api)rai.sal and Counseling (50 

(5) Records Management 20 

((5) Effective Interpersonal Relations 40 

(7) Bu.sine.s.s Data and Statisties 30 

(8) Relevant Work Experience Projects 



Occupational Prerequisites 

The workers in the jobs defined below should 
exhibit the characteristics described in the Worker 
Requirements and Qualifications Profile included in 
exhibit III, Managerial Work, .lOH. 

Chief Clerk (any ind.) — 169A68 
Job Definition (D.O.T.) 

Manager, general office; manager, general service; 
office supervisor. Supervises and coordinates activities 
of clerical staff of an establishment: Prepares work 
schedules and expedites workflow. Reviews work per- 
formed, prepares employee ratings, and conducts em- 
ployee benefit and insurance programs. Computes 
and compiles data and prepares records and reports. 
Directs preparation of payrolls. Estimates office inven- 
tory needs and purchases supplies. Studies and stand- 
ardizes procedures to improve efficiency of depart- 
ment. Devises required forms. Coordinates work with 
operations of other departments. Estimates budget 
needs. 

Suggested 7 raining 

Hours 

(1) Job Descriptions, Specifications, and 



Evaluation. . 60 

(2) Induction and Orientation of Em- 

ployees.. 30 

(3) Performance Standards . . . 30 

(4) Principles of Effective Supervision ... 60 

(5) Basic Training Methods and Practices 70 

(6) Problem-Solving Techniques . . 30 

(7) Employee Appraisal and Counseling.. . .. 60 

(8) Work Simplification 30 

(9) Fundamentals of Interviewing.. 30 

(10) Effective Internal Communications . .. 30 

(11) Payroll and Employee Tax Records . .. . .. 10 
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(12) Business Correspondence 30 

(13) Procedures Writing 15 

(14) Forms Design 20 

(15) Records Management 20 

(16) Business Reports 15 

(17) Inventory Control Practices 30 

(18) Effective Interpersonal Relations 40 

(19) Introduction to Business Data Proc- 

essing 30 

(20) Business Data and Statistics 30 

(21) Wage and Salary Administration. _ 60 

(22) Relevant Work Experience Projects 



Manager, Credit and Collection {any ind.) — 168.168 
Job Definition (D.O.T.) 

Accounts supervisor; credit man; manager, credit 
investigations. Manages credit and collection de- 
partment of commercial house, department store, 
hotel, or similar establishment: Investigates financial 
standing and reputation of prospective customers ap- 
plying for credit. Reviews and evaluates results of 
investigations to reject credit application or to es- 
tablish credit limitations on customer accounts. Super- 
vises collection of bad accounts and worthless checks. 
Makes up collection notes to customers. Keeps records 
of collections. May submit delinquent accounts to 
agency or attorney for collection. 

Suggested Training 

Hours 



(1) Performance Standards 30 

(2) Principles of Effective Supervision 60 

(3) Problem-Solving Techniques 30 

(4) Employee Appraisal and Counseling 60 

(5) Fundamentals of Interviewing 30 

(6) Business Correspondence 30 

(7) Business Reports 15 

(8) Effective Interpersonal Relations 40 

(9) Introduction to Business Data 

Processing 30 

(10) Records Management 20 

(11) Basic Training Methods and Practices.. 70 

(12) Relevant Work Experience Projects 



Supervisor, Credit Union (finan. inst.) — 186.168 
Job Definition {D.O.T.) 

Manages credit union to maintain control and 
accountability of company credit union resources: 
Disburses funds and signs checks, notes, and other 
obligations in name of credit union. Reviews credit 
applications and makes loan recommendations to 



credit committee. Initiates payroll deductions au- 
thorized by employees, collects funds due, and makes 
bank deposits. Supervises workers engaged in col- 
lection of delinquent loan payments and possession 
of property pledged by borrowers as security, and 
directs preparation of periodic financial statements. 
Assists government representatives in regular audit 
of credit union records. 

Suggested Training 

Hours 



(1) Performance Standards 30 

(2) Principles of Effective Supervision 60 

(3) Problem-Solving Techniques 30 

(4) Employee Appraisal and Counseling. 60 

(5) Fundamentals of Interviewing 30 

(6) Effective Internal Communications 30 

(7) Payroll and Employee Tax Records 10 

(8) Business Correspondence 30 

(9) Business Reports 15 

(10) Effective Interpersonal Relations 40 

(11) Business Data and Statistics 30 

(12) Records Management 20 

(13) Basic Training Methods and Practices.. 70 

(14) Relevant Work Experience Projects 



Manager, Insurance Office {Jnsurance')=^lS6.l68 
Job Definition (D.O.T.) 

District agent; manager, agency. Supervises and 
coordinates activities of branch or district insurance 
office personnel: Recruits and trains sales and other 
personnel. Interprets and implements company policy. 
Explains provisions of insurance contracts to sales 
personnel and assigns sales leads. Consults with com- 
pany officials to plan methods of increasing sales. 
Assists sales personnel in closing difficult sales. Re- 
views sales reports to insure that sales personnel have 
achieved assigned quota or to reconcile earned com- 
missions with commission advances. Analyzes pro- 
duction reports to determine progress of agency. 

Suggested Training 

Hours 



(1) Records Management 20 

(2) Induction and Orientation of Em- 

ployees 30 

(3) Principles of Effective Supervision 60 

(4) Basic Training Methods and Practices. . 70 

(5) Employee Appraisal and Counseling 60 

(6) Fundamentals of Interviewing 30 

(7) Public Speaking 40 

(8) Effective Internal Communications 30 
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(9) Public and Community Relations 30 

(10) Corporate Insurance Practice 30 

(11) Business Correspondence 30 

(12) Business Principles and Organization 30 

(13) Business Reports 15 

(14) Effective Interpersonal Relations 40 

( 1 5) Techniques of Marketing and Advertising 

(Elective) 40 

(16) Problem-Solving Techniques 30 

(17) Payroll and Employee Tax Records 10 

(18) Performance Standards 30 

(19) Business Data and Statistics 30 



(20) Relevant Work Experience Projects _ _ 

Manager, Trainee (any ind.) — 189>168 
Job Definition (D.O.T.) 

Staff assistant. Performs assigned duties in business 
organization, depending on nature of business, to gain 
knowledge and experience for promotion to manage- 
ment positions: Participates in work of such depart- 
ments of business as credit, sales, engineering, adver- 
tising, accounting, traffic, warehousing, or personnel, 
performing various duties under close supervision. 
Observes techniques utilized by experienced workers, 
learns line and staff functions of each department, 
and becomes familiar with management policies and 
viewpoints as they affect each phase of business 
operations. May rotate assignments among all de- 
partments or among departments having allied func- 
tions, or may be assigned to single department. 

Suggested Training (also applies to JUNIOR 
EXECUTIVE) 

Hours 



(1) Job Descriptions, Specifications, and 

Evaluation 60 

(2) Problem-Solving 'ifechniques 30 

(3) Work Simplification 30 

(4) Effective Internal Communications 30 

(5) Business Contract Law 30 

(6) Business Economics , 80 

(7) Payroll and Employee Tax Records 10 

(8) Business Correspondence 30 

(9) Business Principles and Organization 30 

(10) Procedures Writing 15 

(11) Records Management 20 

(12) Business Reports 15 

(13) Effective Interpersonal Relations 40 

(14) Business Data and Statistics 30 

(15) Basic Training Methods and Practices.. 70 

(16) Principles of Effective Supervision 60 



(17) Relevant Work Experience Projects 

30 



Junior Executive {any indj — 189- 168 
Job Definition (D.O.T.) 

Junior executive trainee. Acts in junior supervisory 
capacities, such as that of assistant department man- 
ager of organization, to learn company policies, de- 
partmental functions, jobs, and personnel functions 
with a view toward gaining knowledge of all phases 
of business. Participates in on-the-job training and 
classroom discussions. This job is definitely pro- 
motional with unlimited possibilities, principal re- 
quirements being based on personality, ambition, and 
initiative, rather than knowledge and experience in 
particular business. 

Suggested Training 

See MANAGER, TRAINEE. 

Manager, Office {any ind.) — 169.168 
Job Definition (D.O.T.) 

Supervises and coordinates activities of personnel 
in centralized clerical functions of organization: Orga- 
nizes office operations, such as typing, bookkeeping, 
preparation of payrolls, and other clerical services. 
Maintains efficient flow of work by evaluating office 
production and revising procedures accordingly. Di- 
rects supervisors responsible for other clerical and 
administration functions. Standardizes office proce- 
dures and initiates policy and procedure changes. 
Directs department operations to prepare and retain 
records, files, and reports in accordance with stand- 
ards. Plans office layouts, requisitions office supplies 
and equipment, and initiates cost reduction programs. 
Reviews clerical and personnel records to insure their 
completeness, accuracy, and timeliness. Coordinates 
activities with those of other departments. Prepares 
activities reports for guidance of management. May 
participate in budget preparation. May perform cleri- 
cal duties, such as bookkeeping or making up payroll. 

Suggested Training 

Hours 



(1) Job Descriptions, Specifications, and 

Evaluation 60 

(2) Induction and Orientation of Em- 

ployees. 30 

(3) Performance Standards 30 

(4) Principles of Effective Supervision 60 

(5) Basic Training Methods and Practices.. 70 

(6) Problem Solving Techniques 30 

(7) Employee Appraisal and Counseling 60 
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(8) Work Simplification-- 

(9) Fundamentals of Interviewing. _ 

(10) Effective Internal Communications 

(11) Budgeting 

(12) Wage and Salary Administration 

(13) Payroll and Employee Tax Records 

(14) Business Correspondence. 

(15) Procedures Writing--- 

(16) F orms Design — 

(17) Records Management 

(18) Business Reports 

(19) Effective Interpersonal Relations. 

(20) Introduction to Business Data Proc- 

essing - 

(21) Business Principles and Organization. .. 

(22) Relevant Work Experience Projects 



30 

30 

30 

40 

60 

10 

30 

15 

20 

20 

15 

40 

30 

30 



Occupational Prerequisites 

The workers in the jobs defined below should 
exhibit those characteristics described in the Worker 
Requirements and Qualifications Profile included in 
exhibit IV, Consultative and Business Services^ .168, .268. 

Clerical Technician (^profess. & kin.) — 161.268 
Job Definition (D.O.T.) 

Methods man. Studies clerical and statistical meth- 
ods in commercial or industrial establishments to 
develop improved and standardized procedures: Con- 
sults supervisors and clerical workers to ascertain 
functions of offices or sections, methods used, and 
personnel requirements. Prepares reports on proce- 
dures and tasks of individual workers. Makes recom- 
mendations for improvements by introduction of new 
forms, modifications of existing procedures, or some 
other method. May gather data and prepare statistical 
reports for promotional and incentive purposes [STA- 
TISTICAL CLERK (clerical)]. May write training 
manuals and conduct training conferences in new 
procedures. May write job descriptions and specifi- 
cations (JOB ANALYST). 

Suggested Training 

Hours 



(1) Work Simplification. 30 

(2) Job Descriptions, Specifications, and 

Evaluation.. 60 

(3) Basic Training Methods and Practices .. 70 

(4) Problem-Solving Techniques 30 

(5) Fundamentals of Interviewing — 30 

(6) Procedures Writing 15 

(7) Forms Design 20 

(8) Records Management 20 



(9) Business Reports 15 

(10) Time and Motion Economy. ..1 30 

(11) Effective Interpersonal Relations 40 

(12) Introduction to Business Data Proc- 

essing 30 

(13) Business Data and Statistics 30 

(14) Effective Internal Communications 30 



(15) Relevant Work Experience Projects 

File Service Worker {bus. ser .) — 161.268 
Job Definition {D.O.T.) 

Installs and reorganizes file systems for business 
establishments, and gives instructions to file clerks in 
new procedures: Analyzes records of business es- 
tablishment to determine needs and discusses findings 
with management. Recommends or modifies filing 
system of company represented to serve needs of and 
simplif-/ record keeping of business establishment. 
May supervise, train, and coordinate activities of 
workers engaged in transferring data to and keeping 
records in accordance with new system. 

Suggested Training 

(1) Performance Standards 

(2) Principles of Effective Supervision 

(3) Basic Training Methods and Practices 

(4) Problem Solving Techniques 

(5) Work Simplification 

(6) Fundamentals of Interviewing 

(7) Indexing and Filing Practices. 

(8) Procedures Writing 

(9) Forms Design 

(10) Records Management 

(11) Time and Motion Economy 

(12) Effective Interpersonal Relations 

(13) Introduction to Business Data 

Processing 

(14) Relevant Work Experience Projects .. 

Loan Counselor {banking ') — 169.268 
Job Definition {D.O.T.) 

Loan-servicing officer. Analyzes loan contracts and 
attempts to obtain payment of overdue installments: 
Studies record of delinquent account and contacts 
borrower to discuss payments due. Analyzes financial 
problems of borrower and adjusts loan agreement to 
restore loan to good standing. Receives and records 
payments. Prepares reports of delinquent accounts 
that cannot be collected. Answers loan inquiries con- 
cerning loan balance, taxes, and penalties. May 
represent company in legal proceedings. 



Hours 

30 
60 
70 
30 
30 
30 
. 30 
, 15 
. 20 
. 20 
. 30 
. 40 

. 30 



Suggested Training 

Hours 



(1) Problem Solving Techniques . . 30 

(2) Fundamentals of Interviewing- 30 

(3) Effective Internal Communications 30 

(4) Business Contract Law. 30 

(5) Business Correspondence 30 

(6) Records Management. . . 20 

(7) Effective Interpersonal Relations . . .. 40 

(8) Business Investments _ 15 

(9) Corporate Financial Planning and 

Control ... . . . 40 

(10) Relevant Work Experience Projects 



Occupational Prerequisites 

The worker in the job defined below should exhibit 
those characteristics described in the Worker Require- 
ments and Qualifications Profile included in exhibit 
V, Accounting, Auditing, and Related Work, .188, .288. 

Purchase-Price Analyst {profess. & kin.) — 162.188 
Job Definition {D.O.T.) 

Compiles and analyzes statistical data to determine 
feasibility of buying products and to establish price 
objectives for contract transactions: Compiles infor- 
mation from periodicals, catalogs, and other sources 
to keep informed on price trends and manufacturing 
processes. Obtains data for cost analysis studies by 
determining manufacturing costs processes. Obtains 
data for cost analysis studies by determining manu- 
facturing costs .within divisions of company. Confers 
with vendors and analyzes vendor’s operations to 
determine factors that affect prices. Prepares reports, 
charts, and graphs of findings. Evaluates findings and 
makes recommendations to purchasing personnel re- 
garding feasibility of manufacturing or buying needed 
products. May recommend use of alternative parts, 
materials, or manufacturing methods to reduce costs. 



Suggested Training 

Hours 

( 1 ) Problem Solving Techniques 30 

(2) Work Simplification. 30 

(3) Fundamentals of Interviewing 30 

(4) Effective Internal Communications.. 30 

(5) Introduction to Bids and Contracts...... 15 

(6) Business Economics 80 

(7) Business Correspondence 30 

(8) Business Reports .. .. 15 

(9) Effective Interpersonal Relations... .. .... 40 



(10) Material Specifications 30 

(11) Calculating Costs and Prices 20 

(12) Introduction to Business Data 

Processing 3Q 

(13) Business Data and Statistics 30 

(14) Records Management 20 

(15) Busine.ss Contract Law 30 



(16) Relevant Work Experience Projects.. . 
Occupational Prerequisites 

The worker in the job defined below should exhibit 
tho.se characterLstics de.scribed in the Worker Require- 
ments and Qualifications Profile included in exhibit 
VI, Title and Contract Search and Analysis and Related 
Work, .288. 

Title Clerk {petrol, production; petrol, refin.; bibe 
lines)— 162.288 J > r 1 ' 

Job Definition (D.O.T.) 

Procures testimonial documents required to remove 
restrictions affecting title of landowners to property' 
and requisitions purchase orders and bank checks to 
.satisfy requirements of contracts and agreements 
covering lease or purchase of land and gas, oil, and 
mineral rights: Examines lease, contract, and pur- 
chase agreements to assure conformity to specified 
requirements. Examines abstract to assure complete 
title-coverage of land described, completeness of land 
description, and to detect lapses of time in abstract 
coverage of landowner’s title. Prepares correspondence 
and other records to transmit leases and abstracts. 
Reviews title opinion to determine nature of testi- 
monial documents needed to meet legal objections 
and to assure accuracy in terms of trade. Confers 
with personnel of abstract company, land owners, 
and LEASEMEN (petrol, production) to explain 
reasons for and to obtain testimonial documents 
needed to clear title. Prepares or requests deeds, 
affidavits, and other documents and transmits them 
to appropriate persons for execution to meet title 
requirements. Investigates whether delinquent taxes 
are due on land involved in agreements and confers 
or corresponds with landowner to assure payment. 
Verifies computations of fees, rentals, bonuses, broker- 
age commissions, and other expenses and prepares 
records to initiate requests for payment. Prepares 
purchase data sheet covering each trade for records 
unit. Answers queries regarding leases and contracts 
by mail, telephone, or personal discussion. May stop 
purchase negotiations when litigation or claims ad- 
versely affect company interests. 
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Suggested Training 

Hours 



(1) Problem Solving Techniques 30 

(2) Business Contract Law 30 

(3) Business Economics 80 

(4) Office Machines — Computing and 

Duplicating 30 

(5) Business Correspondence 30 

(6) Records Management. 20 

(7) Business Reports 15 

(8) Effective Interpersonal Relations 40 



(9) Relevant Work Experience Projects 

Occupational Prerequisites 

The worker in the job defined below should exhibit 
those characteristics described in the Worker Require- 
ments and Qualifications Profile included in exhibit 
VII, Classifyings Filings and Related Works >388. 

Escrow Officer {profess. & kin.) — 169.388 
Job Definition {D.O.T.) 

Holds in escrow collateral posted to insure fulfill- 
ment of contracts and holds legal papers, such as real 
estate contracts and trust agreements: Prepares escrow 
agreement. Carries out terms . of contract or trust 
agreement, such as holding money or legal papers, 
paying off mortgages, or paying sums of designated 
parties. Files and delivers deeds and other legal 
papers. May search real estate titles. 

Suggested Training 

Hours 



(1) Problem Solving Techniques.. 30 

(2) Business Contract Law. 30 

(3) Business Correspondence 30 

(4) Records Management 20 

(5) Effective Interpersonal Relations 40 



(6) Relevant Work Experience Projects 

Occupational Prerequisites 

The worker in the job defined below should exhibit 
those characteristics described in the Worker Require- 
ments and Qualifications Profile included in exhibit 
VIII, Technical Writing and Related Works -ISSs .288. 

Process-Description Writer (any ind.) — 012.188 
Job Definition (D.O.T.) 

Instructions supervisor. Prepares descriptions of 
work methods and processes to be followed in an 
industrial establishment: Studies written specifications 



for finished product, manuals on components, and 
other technical information to become familiar with 
production requirements. Observes plant operations 
and consults supervisory and technical personnel to 
determine operating procedures. Writes work methods 
and process descriptions based on findings for use in 
production operations. May supervise workers en- 
gaged in duplication and distribution of descriptions. 
May edit and standardize process descriptions pre- 
pared by foremen or other operating personnel 
(STANDARD-PRACTICE MAN). Applicants are 
usually selected on basis of specific training or experi- 
ence in production operations of industry in which 
job occurs. 

Suggested Training 

Hours 



(1) Job Descriptions, Specifications, and 

Evaluation 60 

(2) Performance Standards. 30 

(3) Principles of Effective Supervision 60 

(4) Problem-Solving Techniques 30 

(5) Employee Appraisal and Counseling 60 

(6) Fundamentals of Interviewing 30 

(7) Effective Internal Communications 30 

(8) Office Machines — Computing and 

Duplicating 30 

(9) Procedures Writing. 15 

(10) Time and Motion Economy 30 

(11) Effective Interpersonal Relations 40 

(12) Work Simplification 30 

(13) Relevant Work Experience Projects.. 



Occupational Prerequisites 

The workers in the jobs defined below should ex- 
hibit those characteristics described in the Worker 
Requirements and Qualifications Profile included in 
exhibit IX, Investi gatings Protectings and Related Works 

. 168 s - 268 . 

Interviewer and Claims Adjuster (gov. ser.) — 169.168 
Job Definition (D.O.T.) 

Claims representative. Interviews claimants and 
adjudicates claims of persons seeking benefits pro- 
vided by Social Security laws:. Informs interested 
persons of filing requirements and benefits provided 
by Old Age, Survivors, and Disability Insurance laws. 
Obtains information for processing claims by inter- 
viewing applicants and reviewing and verifying docu- 
ments, such as birth certificates, marriage licenses, 
divorce decrees, and certifications of disability. Re- 
cords information on specified forms. Reviews and 
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interprets State and Federal laws to determine legality 
of applicant’s claim. Prepares reports of findings and 
determinations. 

Note: Successful completion of appropriate qualifying tests 
for Civil Service is required. 

Suggested Training 

Hours 



(1) Fundamentals of Interviewing„ 30 

(2) Indexing and Filing Practices .. 30 

(3) Effective Interpersonal Relations 40 

(4) Relevant Work Experience Projects 



Vocational Disability Examiner {gov, ser.) — 169.168 
Job Definition {D.O.T.) 

Disability examiner. Adjudicates claims for dis- 
ability benefits filed under the Federal Social Security 
Act, on basis of provisions of the act and on pertinent 
regulations and standards: Analyzes and evaluates 
medical, psychiatric, vocational, and other evidence 
submitted by claimant or others, for consistency, 
validity, and sufficiency. Confers with medical and 
other consultants to resolve complex problems. Au- 
thorizes, when necessary, consultations in the fields 
of medicine, psychiatry, psychology, and vocational 
guidance to obtain additional evidence. Interviews 
employers, relatives, friends, staff members of insti- 
tutions and social agencies, and others to obtain 
nonmedical evidence concerning manifestations of the 
disability, work performance, daily activities, and 
other pertinent information. Evaluates evidence and 
determines capacity of claimant to engage in sub- 
stantial gainful activity. Prepares written report to 
document case. Assesses vocational rehabilitation po- 
tential of claimant for referral to appropriate rehabili- 
tation agency. Reeval’iates evidence and procures 
additional information, when necessary, in cases at 
the appellate level or in cases requiring investigation 
of claimant’s continuing entitlement to benefits. 

Note: Successful completion of appropriate qualifying tests 
for Civil Service is required. 

Suggested Training 

Hours 



(1) Job Descriptions, Specifications, and 

Evaluation 60 

(2) Problem Solving Techniques 30 

(3) Fundamentals of Interviewing 30 

(4) EflJ’ective Internal Communications 30 

(5) Indexing and Filing Practices 30 

(6) Effective Interpersonal Relations ........ 40 

(7) Records Management 20 



(8) Business Corre.spondence 30 

(9) Relevant Work Experience Projects 

LEVEL II JOBS 

Occupational Prerequisites 

The workers in the jobs defined below should ex- 
hibit those characteristics described in the Worker 
Requirements and Qualifications Profile included in 
exhibit I, Administration, .118, .168. 

Contract Specialist {gov. ser.) — 162.118 
Job Defimition {D.O.'T.) 

Negotiates with private concerns to draw up pro- 
curement contracts for the Federal government and 
private concerns: Reviews contract administration, 
negotiation, termination, and renegotiation. Formu- 
lates and coordinates procurement policies and pro- 
cedures. Determines necessity for amendments or 
extensions of contracts. Approves or rejects requests 
for deviations from contract specifications and delivery 
schedules. Analyzes price proposals, financial reports, 
and other data to determine reasonableness of prices. 
May serve as liaison officer to insure fulfillment of 
obligations by contractors. 

Note: Successful completion of appropriate qualifying tests 
for Civil Service is required. 

Suggested Training 

Hours 



(1) Problem Solving Techniques. 30 

(2) Fundamentals of Interviewing....... 30 

(3) Effective Internal Communications 30 

(4) Introduction to Bids and Contracts. .. .. 15 

(5) Business Contract Law 30 

(6) Records Management.... 20 

(7) Business Correspondence 30 

(8) Effective Interpersonal Relations. ...... 40 

(9) Calculating Costs and Prices... 20 

(10) Relevant Work Experience rrojects,,... .. 



'Manager, Branch (any ine/.)-— 183.118 
Job Definition (D.O.T.) 

Agent; manager, area; manager, division; manager, 
plant. Directs production, distribution, and marketing 
operations for branch plant or an assigned territory 
of industrial organization: Coordinates production, 
distribution, warehousing, and selling activities in 
accordance with policies, principles, and procedures 
established by MANAGER, INDUSTRIAL ORGA- 
NIZATION. Confers with customers and industrial 
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representatives to evaluate and promote possibilities 
for improved and expanded services in area. Develops 
plans for efficient machine, manpower, and material 
utilization. Reviews and alters production costs, qual- 
ity, and inventory control programs to maintain 
profitable operation of division. Plans and directs 
sales program by reviewing competitive position and 
developing new markets, using sales aids, advertising, 
promotional programs, and field services. Directs 
personnel program. Directs preparation of accounting 
records. Recommends budgets to management. May 
be designated according to title of area of jurisdiction 
as MANAGER, DISTRICT; MANAGER, LOCAL; 
MANAGER, REGIONAL. 



Suggested Training 

Hours 

(1) Payroll and Employee Tax Records-„„_ 10 

(2) Performance Standards 30 

(3) Principles of Effective Supervision ... .. 60 

(4) Basic Training Methods and Practices. „ 70 

(5) Problem Solving Techniques. 30 

(6) Employee Appraisal and Counseling. ... 60 

(7) Work Simplification. 30 

(8) Fundamentals of Interviewing. 30 

(9) Public Speaking... 40 

(10) Effective Internal Communications ..... 30 

(11) Public and Community Relations 30 

(12) Budgeting 40 



(13) Developing Organizational and Oper- 
ational Objectives. „ 30 



(14) Introduction to Bids and Contracts..... 15 

(15) Organizational and Manpower 

Planning. 60 

(16) Business Contract Law.-...-....-.- ... 30 

(17) Business Forecasting- — 20 

(18) Wage and Salary Administration..... . 60 

(19) Business Economics. 80 

(20) Union Contract Administration . . „ . . 60 

(21) Business Correspondence... . 30 

(22) Business Principles and Organization... 30 

(23) Procedures Writing. - 1 5 

(24) Business Reports------ . ... ------ 15 

(25) Production Control Boards and Charts.. 60 

(26) Inventory Control Practices. 30 

(27) Traffic Management- . . - . 80 

(28) Production Reports, Estimates, and 

Schedules.. -- 30 

(29) Effective Interpersonal Relations-- ... . 40 

(30) Techniques of Marketing and 

Advertising- ----------- 40 

(31) Calculating Costs and Prices.-- . 20 

(32) Business Data and Statistics..-. 30 



(33) Records Management . ... 20 

(34) Induction and Orientation of 

Employees . . 30 

(35) Job Descriptions, Specifications, and 

Evaluation . — 60 

(36) Relevant Work Experience Projects 

Trust Officer {banking') — 186.118 
Job Definition {D.O.T.) 

Trust admini.strator. Administers private, corpo- 
rate, and probate trusts: Examines or drafts trust 
agreement to insure compliance with legal require- 
ments and terms creating trust. Locates, inventories, 
and evaluates as.sets of probated accounts. Directs 
realization of assets, liquidation of liabilities, payment 
of bills, preparation of Federal and vState tax returns, 
and collection of earnings. May invest trust funds. 
May administer e.scrows. May act as tran.sfer agent 
in securities tru.st transactions. 

Suggested Training 

Hours 

(1) Problem Solving Techniques .....= 30 

(2) ElTective Internal Communications. 30 

(3) Corporate Financial Planning and 

Control, 40 

(4) Bu.siness Contract Law- - 30 

(5) Records Management 20 

(6) Business Economics , 80 

(7) Business Correspondence , 30 

(8) Business Reports.---.-------- - 15 

(9) Effective Interpersonal Relations.-. ... . 40 

( 1 0) Business Investments 15 

01) Relevant Work Experience Projects „ . . 

Occupational Prerequisites 

The workers in the jobs defined below should ex- 
hibit those characteristics described in the Worker 
Requirements and Qualifications Profile included in 
exhibit III, Managerial Work^ .168. 

Account Executive {profess, & kin,) — 164-168 
Job Definition (D.O.T.) 

Account representative. Plans and directs adver- 
tising activities of individual accounts of an adver- 
tising agency: Plans advertising program in accord- 
ance with client’s objectives and budget limitations. 
Determines advertising medium to be used and es- 
tablishes advertising budget. Consults with art, copy, 
and media representatives to determine media to be 
used and to obtain cost estimate of advertising pro- 



gram. Suijmits c.stimatc to client for approval. Co- 
ordinates activities of layout, copy, media production, 
and traflic department. 



Suggested Training 

(1) Problem Solving Techniques 

(2) Fundamentals of Interviewing 

(3) Public Speaking, -- 

(4) Effective Internal Communications, 

(5) Public and Community Relations 

(6) Budgeting. 

(7) Effective Interpersonal Relations 

(8) Techniques of Marketing and 

Advertising ... ... 

(9) Busines.s Corre.spondence 

(10) Relevant Work Experience Projects 



Hours 

30 

30 

40 

30 

30 

40 

40 

40 

30 



Administrative Assistant i,any ind.) — 169-168 



Job Definition {D.O.T.) 

Administrative analyst; administrative ofiicer. Aids 
executive in staff capacity by coordinating office 
services, such as personnel, budget preparation and 
control, housekeeping, records control, and special 
management studies: Studies management methods 
in order to improve workflow, simplify reporting 
procedures, or implement cost reductions. Analyze 
unit operating practices, such as recordkeeping sys- 
tems, forms control, office layout, suggestion systems, 
personnel requirements, and performance standards, 
to create new systems or revise established procedures. 
Analyzes jobs to de-limit position responsibilities for 
use in wage-and-salary adjustments, promotions, and 
evaluation of workflow. Studies methods of improving 
work measurements or performance standards. Co- 
ordinates collection and preparation of operating 
reports, such as time-and-attendance records, termi- 
nations, new hires, transfers, budget expenditures, 
and statistical records of performance data. Prepares 
reports including conclusions and recommendations 
for solution of administrative problems. Issues and 
interprets operating policies. Reviews and answers 
correspondence. May assist in preparation of budget 
needs and annual reports of organization. May inter- 
view job applicants, conduct orientation of new em- 
ployees, and plan training programs. May direct 
services, such as maintenance, repair, supplies, mail, 
and files. 



Suggested Training 

Hours 

(1) Procedures Writing..--^ IS 

(2) Job Descriptions, Specifications, and 

Evaluation.. 60 



(3) Induction and Orientation of 

Employees 30 

(4) Basic Training Methods and Practices.. 70 

(5) Problem Solving Techniques. 30 

(6) Work Simplification .... — 30 

(7) Personnel Policies 40 

(8) Fundamentals of Interviewing. 30 

(9) Effective Internal Communications 30 

(10) Budgeting — 40 

(11) Developing Organizational and 

Operational Objectives 30 

(12) Introduction to Bids and Contracts 15 

(13) Organizational and Manpower 

Planning-.-- - 60 

(14) Business Contract Law.... — 30 

(1 5) Business Forecasting.. 20 

(16) Wage and Salary Administration 60 

(17) Business Economics.-.-- 80 

(18) Principles of Effective Supervision .. . 60 

(19) Business Correspondence.--.-...-.-.-. 30 

(20) Business Data and Statistics - 30 

(21) Effective Interpersonal Relations. - — -. 40 

(22) Performance Standards ... 30 

(23) Payroll and Employee Tax Records. ... 10 

(24) Records Management- 20 

(25) Business Reports. 15 

(26) Business Principles and Organization... 30 

(27) Relevant Work Experience Projects — - .. 



General Foreman {any ind.) — 183.168 
Job Definition {D.O.T.) 

Department foreman; division foreman; manager, 
production department; process supervisor; produc- 
tion foreman; production supervisor; superintendent, 
division. Supervises foremen and coordinates activities 
of one or more production subdivisions of an industrial 
establishment applying knowledge of production 
methods, processes, machines and equipment, plant 
layout, and production capacities of each department: 
Reviews production procedures and time and cost 
estimates for production unit, and hires or requisitions 
personnel to meet production schedules. Interprets 
company policies to subordinate supervisors. Estab- 
lishes or adjusts work procedures based on review of 
factors, such as specifications, efficiency studies, pro- 
duction figures, and worker reactions. Prepares re- 
ports for administrative personnel relating to factors 
such as production and labor and material costs. 
Recommends measures designed to improve produc- 
tion methods, equipment performance, and quality 
of product, such as changes in working conditions 
and modifications of machines and equipment. May 
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initiate personnel actions, such as promotions, trans- 
fers, discharges, and disciplinary measures. May con- 
fer with workers or their representatives to resolve 
grievances and reports unsettled grievances to PRO- 
DUCTION SUPERINTENDENT or other adminis- 
trative personnel. Typical designations are FORE- 
MAN, INSPECTION AND TESTING (clock & 
watch); GENERAL YARDMASTER (r.r. trans.); 
GENERAL FOREMAN, BLAST FURNACE (iron 
& steel); MANAGER, GRAPHIC ARTS (paper 
goods); SUPERINTENDENT, ALLOY DEPART- 
MENT (nonfer. metal alloys). 

Suggested Training 

Hours 



(1) Job Descriptions, Spccification.s, and 

Evaluation .. _ _ , 60 

(2) Performance Standards. ,30 

(3) Principles of Effective Supervision 60 

(4) Problem Solving Techniques _ 30 

(5) Employee Appraisal and Coun.seling . 60 

(6) Work Simplification. 30 

(7) Fundamentals of Interviewing, 30 

(8) Effective Internal Communications. . 30 

(9) Budgeting . = = = = „ 40 

(10) Business Economics . 80 

(11) Union Contract Administration 60 

(12) Busine.ss Principles and Organization 30 

(13) Production Control Boards and Charts. _ 60 

(14) Inventory Control Practices 30 

(15) Production Reports, Estimates, and 

Schedules . 30 

(16) Effective Interpersonal Relations. 40 

(17) Material Specifications 30 

(18) Quality Control Practices „ . 20 

(19) Time and Motion Economy 30 

(20) Wage and Salary Administration . 60 

(21) Records Management . 20 

(22) Business Data and Statistics = . . 30 

(23) Busine.ss Reports. 15 

(24) Basic Training Methods and Practices 70 

(25) Relevant Work Experience Projects 



Operations Officer (banking)-—186,l68 
Job Definition {D.O.T.) 

Coordinates activities of pcnsonnel engaged in in- 
ternal operations of branch bank or department, 
under direction of VICE PRESIDENT, BANK: 
Audits accounts, records of proof, and certifications 
to insure that standard practices are followed. Com- 
piles periodic and special reports covering functions 
of branch. Interviews and assists in selecting new 



employees. Directs employee training to improve effi- 
ciency and to develop standard procedural practices. 
Counts and verifies incoming cash shipments and 
maintains control of bank’s supply of money according 
to daily needs and legal requirements. Conducts staff 
meetings or confers with supervisors to di.scuss oper- 
ational problems or procedural changes. May be 
de.signated according to department as OPER- 
ATIONS OFFICER, PERSONNEL; OPER- 
ATIONS OFFICER, TRUST. 

Suggested Training 

Hours 



(1) Job De.scriptions, Specifications, and 

Evaluation.. . 60 

(2) Induction and Orientation of 

Employees . _ . 30 

(3) Performance Standards . .. . 30 

(4) Principles of Effective Supervision GO 

(5) Basic Training Methods and Practices 70 

(6) Problem Solving Techniques . .. , 30 

(7) Employee Appraisal and Coun.seling.,. . 60 

(8) Work Simplification . ... , 30 

(9) Fundamentals of Interviewing ...... 30 

(10) Effective Internal Communications, . __ 30 

(11) Wage and Salary Administration. „ 60 

(12) Business Corre.spondence „ . _ 30 

( 1 3) Records Management . 20 

(14) Business Reports. , .15 

(15) Effective Interpersonal Relations 40 

(16) Relevant Work Experience Projects ... 



Supervisor, Procurement Services {any ind.) — 162.168 
Job Definition (D.O.T.) 

Supervisor, material control. Coordinates activities 
of and supervises personnel engaged in purchasing 
and distributing raw materials, equipment, machin- 
ery, and .supplies in industrial plant, public utility, 
or other organization: Prepares in.structions regarding 
purchasing systems and procedures. Prepares and 
issues purchase orders and change notices to PUR- 
CHASING AGENTS. Analyzes market and delivery 
conditions to determine present and future material 
availability and prepares market analysis reports. Re- 
views purchase order claims and contracts for con- 
formance to company policy. Develops and installs 
clerical and office procedures and practices, and 
studies work flow, sequence of operations, and office 
arrangement to determine expediency of installing 
new or improved office machines. Arranges for dis- 
posal of surplus materials. 
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Suggested Training 



Suggested 'Training 



Hours 



(1) Performance Standards — . 30 

(2) Principles of EfTcctive Supervision.™ , 60 

(3) Problem Solving Techniques . . 30 

(4) Employee Appraisal and Counseling . 60 

(5; Work Simplification™ . , . . 30 

(6) Fundamentals of Interviewing™ . . . 30 

(7) EfTcctive Internal Communications 30 

(8) Introduction to Bids and Contracts. 15 

(9) Business Contract Law . „ 30 

(10) Business Forecasting™ 20 

(11) Business Economics . 80 

(12) Business Correspondence- _ . 30 

(13) Procedures Writing ... . 15 

(14) Forms Design™™.... . . . ... 20 

(15) Records Management . . ..... .. . 20 

(16) Inventory Control Practices ... 30 

(17) Production Reports, Estimates, and 

Schedules.. .... .. - .... . 30 

(18) Effective Interpersonal Relations 40 

(19) Material Specifications 30 

(20) Introduction to Business Data 

Processing. ........ . . 30 

(21) Business Data and Statistics , ... 30 

(22) Business Reports . ... . . 15 

(23) Basic Training Methods and Practices 

(elective). .. .... . . 70 

(24) Relevant Work Experience Projects .. . 



Property-Disposal Officer {gov. ser.) — 169.168 
Job Definition (D.O.T.) 

Redistribution-and-marketing officer; surplus-prop- 
erty disposal agent. Disposes of surplus government 
property, other than real property, from knowledge 
of merchandising practices: .Inspects property to ascer- 
tain condition and estimate- market value. Investigates 
market conditions and facilities to determine time, 
place, type of sale, and whether items should be sold 
individually or in lots. Prepares advertising material 
and selects media for its release. Assigns and directs 
activities of sales personnel. Determines method of 
property display and sets prices of items to be sold 
in conformity with value and market. Advises govern- 
ment agencies or firms operating under government 
contract of salvage possibilities. Recommends de- 
struction or abandonment of property not deemed 
possible or practical to sell or salvage. 

Note: Successful completion of appropriate qualifying tests 
for Civil Service is required. 



Hours 



(1) Problem Solving Techniques.- 30 

(2) Employee Appraisal and Counseling 60 

(3) Effective Internal Communications 30 

(4) Public and Community Relations 30 

(5) Introduction to Bids and Contracts 15 

(6) Business Contract Law..... 30 

(7) Business Corresponderjce 30 

(8) Records Management 20 

(9) Effective Interpersonal Relations 40 

(10) Material Specifications.-. 30 

(11) Techniques of Marketing and 

Advertising - 40 

(12) Relevant Work Experience Projects 



Occupational Prerequisites 

The worker in the job defined below should exhibit 
those characteristics described in the Worker Require- 
ments and Qualifications Profile included in exhibit 
V, Accounting, Auditing, and Related Work, .188, .288. 

Credit Analyst, Chief {banking) — 160.288 
Job Definition {D.O.T.) 

Senior credit analyst. Analyzes fiscal data, such as 
financial statements, to develop, write, and update 
credit information used to review bank’s credit re- 
lationship with customer: Condenses balance sheet 
and other figures from financial statements submitted 
by personal, partnership, or corporate customers and 
transcribes them onto specified report forms. Writes 
credit reports on customers, presenting such data as 
comparative balance sheet; operating, depository and 
borrowing figures; summary of net worth and capital 
stock; and financial history of customer. May specialize 
in specific industry as leather, textile, or food. May 
write letters to answer credit inquiries. May perform 
outside investigation involving search of public 
records. 

•Suggested Training 

Hours 

(1) Problem Solving Techniques. 30 

(2) Fundamentals of Interviewing. 30 

(3) Effective Internal Communications 30 

(4) Public and Community Relations. ..... 30 

(5) Corporate Financial Planning and 

Control... 40 

(6) Business Contract Law. 30 

(7) Business Economics.. 80 

(8) Use of Consultants. 10 



(9) Business CorresporAdence 30 

(10) Business Reports 15 

(11) Effective Interpersonal Relations 40 

(12) Records Management 20 



(13) Relevant Work Experience Projects 

Occupational Prerequisites 

The worker in the job defined beiow should exhibit 
those characteristics described in the Worker Require- 
ments and Qualifications Profile included in exhibit 
IX, Investigating^ Protecting^ and Related Work, .168, .268. 

Examiner, Tariff and Schedules {.gov. ser.) — 169-168 
Job Definition (D.O.T.) 

Evaluates data supplied by transportation com- 
panies, labor unions, and other interested parties to 
facilitate regulation of schedules and setting of rates 
for transportation of merchandise and passengers by 
common carrier: Reviews published tariff schedules, 
earnings figures supplied by companies, text of pre- 
vious official rulings, requests for rate adjustments 
from shippers’ organizations, and similar data to 
determine whether rate inequities exist. Confers with 
carriers’ representatives, labor leaders, and other inter- 
ested parties to develop data for recommending rate 
and schedule adjustments. Corresponds with carriers, 
shippers, and other groups to request data or to 
supply information relative to schedules or tariff 
regulations. Makes informal interpretations in cases 
of disputes between passenger or shipper and carrier. 
Prepares memoranda and recommendations for action 
by commission in adjusting tariffs, schedules, and 
regulations applying to carriers. 

Note: Successful completion of appropriate qualifying tests 
for Civil Service is required. 

Suggested Training 

Hours 



(1) Problem Solving Techniques 30 

( 2 ) Fundamentals of Interviewings „ 30 

(3) Effective Internal Communications- 30 

(4) Shipping Regulations and Procedures 30 

(5) Traffic Management = = = BO 

(6) Effective Interpersonal Relations = 40 

(7) Business Correspondence 30 

(8) Records Management _ „ 20 

(9) Business Reports. - 15 

(10) Relevant VVork Experience Projects 



Occupational Prerequisites 

The worker in the job defined below should exhibit 
those characteri.stics described in the Worker Require- 



ments and Qualifications Profile included in exhibit 
X, Purchase and Sales Work, .158, .168. 

Purchasing Agent {any ind.) — 162.158 
Job Definition (D.O.T.) 

Buyer; director, purchasing; manager, purchasing; 
manager, supply; purchaser. Purchases machinery, 
equipment, tools, raw materials, parts, .services, and 
.supplies necessary for operation of an organization, 
such as an industrial establishment, public utility, 
or government unit: Reviews requisitions. Interviews 
vendors to obtain information relative to product, 
price, ability of vendor to produce product, service, 
and delivery date. Reviews proposals from several 
vendors and negotiates with acceptable bidder for 
contracts, keeping within budgetary limitations. Keeps 
records pertaining to items purchased, costs, delivery, 
product performance, and inventories. Discus.ses de- 
fects of purchased goods with quality control or in- 
spection personnel to determine source of trouble and 
takes corrective action. May approve bills for pay- 
ment. May follow up orders to insure specified de- 
livery date [EXPEDITER I (clerical)]. 

Suggested Training 

Hours 



(1) Problem Solving Techniques . 30 

(2) Fundamentals of Interviewing 30 

(3) Effective Internal Communications. 30 

(4) Introduction to Bids and Contracts., 15 

(5) Business Contract Law - 30 

(6) Business Economics . . 80 

(7) Easiness Correspondence 30 

(8) Effective Interpersonal Relations. 40 

(9) Material Specifications 30 

(10) Quality Control Practices . 20 

(11) Calculating Costs and Prices 20 

(12) Records Management .. 20 

(13) Relevant Work Experience Projects 



LEVEL III JOBS 

Note: A core curriculum comprising units applicable to all 
workers in Level III is shown below. See Curriculum Synopses 
section. 



Units Hours 

(1) Problem Solving Techniques = .30 

(2) Effective Internal Communications. 30 

(3) Use of Consultants 10 

(4) Easiness Reports-.-,.,. , . 15 
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(5) Effective Interpersonal Relations. . 40 

(6) Business Correspondence .... . - . 30 

The following course units apply to all Level III 
jobs, EXCEPT Direct-Mail Specialist; 

Units Hours 

(7) Performance Standards 30 

(8) Principles of Effective Supervision . . 60 

(9) Employee Appraisal and Counseling . 60 

(10) Public and Community Relations...... . 30 

(11) Budgeting... . 40 

(12) Business Contract Law .... ...... 30 

(13) Business Economics. .. . . ...... 80 

(14) Records Management. . . . . . . . . 20 

( 1 5) Procedures Writing. 15 

Course units applicable only to particular jobs are 
listed under Suggested Training for the respective jobs 
and are suggested in addition to the core curriculum 
noted above. 

Occupational Prerequisites 

The workers in the jobs defined below should ex- 
hibit those characteristics described in the Worker 
Requirements and Qualifications Profile included in 
exhibit I, Administration^ .IIS, .168. 

Administrator, Contract and Order {any ind.)-— 

162.118 

Job Definition (D.O.T.) 

Contract administrator. Directs activities concerned 
with contracts for purchase of sale of equipment, 
materials, products, or services: Examines estimates 
of material, equipment, and production costs, per- 
formance requirements, and delivery schedules to 
insure completeness and accuracy. Prepares bids, 
process specifications, test and progress reports, and 
other exhibits that may be required. Reviews bids 
from other firms for conformity to contract require- 
ments and determines acceptable bids. Negotiates 
contract with customer or bidder. Requests or ap- 
proves amendments to or extensions of contracts. 
Advises planning and production departments of con- 
tractual rights and obligations. May compile data for 
preparing estimates. May coordinate work of .sales 
department with production and shipping depart- 
ment to implement fulfillment of contracts. May act 
as liaison between company and subcontractors. May 
direct sales program (MANAGER, SALES). 



Suggested Training 

Hours 

(1) Fundamentals of Interviewing — 30 

(2) Introduction to Bids and Contracts. .. .. 15 

(3) Quality Control Practices. . — ........ 20 

(4) Production Control Boards and Charts.. 60 

(5) Traffic Management.. 80 

(6) Production Reports, Estimates, and 

Schedules.... 30 

(7) Material Specifications. ............... 30 

(8) Calculating Costs and Prices... .... . — 20 

(9) Forms Design. 20 

(10) Relevant Work Experience Projects. 

Manager, Industrial Organization {any ind.) — 189.118 
Job Definition {D.O.T.) 

General manager, industrial organization; manager, 
general; manager, plant; superintendent, industrial or- 
ganization. Manages industrial organization: Deter- 
mines and executes administrative policies through 
subordinate managers. Coordinates activities of depart- 
ments, such as production, distribution, engineering, 
maintenance, personnel, and selling. Plans and directs 
marketing of product to develop new markets and 
maintain sales volume and competitive position in 
industry. Plans and develops personnel program to 
maintain efficient staffing of organization. Reviews 
and alters programs in areas, such as purchasing, 
accounting, cost, research and development, and 
budget allocations, to insure profitable operation of 
divisions. Represents organization in industry and 
manufacturing associations to develop acceptance for 
organization. Typical designations are DIRECTOR, 
MANUFACTURING (clock & watch); GENERAL 
MANAGER, PETROLEUM PRODUCTION 
(petrol, production); GENERAL MANAGER, RE- 
FINERY (petrol, refin.); MANAGER, HEMP 
PROCESSING (cord. & twine); MANAGER, 
TRANSPORTATION ORGANIZATION (motor 
trans.; r.r. trans.; water trans.). 

Suggested Training 

Hours 

(1) Personnel Policies..... = = 40 

(2) Public Speaking. .................... 40 

(3) Developing Organizational and 

Operational Objectives 30 

(4) Organizational and Manpower 

Planning....... ................. 60 

(5) Corporate Insurance Practice. 30 

(6) Corporate Financial Planning and 

ControL== 40 
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(7) Business Investments 

(8) Business Forecasting 

(9) Union Contract Administration 

(10) Wage and Salary Administration 

(11) Introduction to Business Data 

Processing 

(12) Techniques of Marketing and 

Advertising 

(13) Quality Control Practices 

(14) Production Reports, Estimates, and 

Schedules 

(15) Relevant Work Experience Projects 



15 

20 

60 

60 

30 

40 

20 

30 



Manager, Financial Institution (banking; finan. inst.) 
—186.118 



Job Definition (D.O.T.) 

Manages financial institution, such as bank, trust 
company, or savings and loan associations, performing 
any combination of following activities: Establishes 
and maintains relationships with customers, and with 
business, service, and civic organizations to promote 
goodwill and develop new business. Supervises ac- 
counting and reporting functions and establishes 
operating policies and procedures. Directs custody 
and control of assets, records, collateral, and se- 
curities held by company. Approves or declines lines 
of credit, and commercial, real estate, and consumer 
loans. Directs personnel engaged in trust activities, 
such as settling estates, administering trusts, and per- 
forming agency functions for individuals. May be 
designated according to type of institution managed 
as MANAGER, BRANCH BANK (banking); MAN- 
AGER, CONSUMER CREDIT; MANAGER, 
TRUST COMPANY. 



Suggested Training 

Hours 



(1 ) Personnel Policies 

(2) Fundamentals of Interviewing 

(3) Public Speaking 

(4) Developing Organizational and 

Operational Objectives 

(5) Organizational and Manpower 

Planning 

(6) Corporate Insurance Practice 

(7) Corporate Financial Planning and 

Control 

(8) Business Investments 

(9) Business Forecasting 

(10) IntroduUion to Business Data 

Processing 

(11) Relevant Work Experience Projects 



40 

30 

40 

30 

60 

30 

40 

15 

20 

30 



Budget Officer (gov. ser.) — 161.118 

Job Definition (D.O.T.) 

Directs and coordinates formulation and presen- 
tation of budgets for controlling funds to implement 
program objectives of government organization. Di- 
rects compilation of experience data based on sta- 
tistical studies and analysis of past and current years 
to prepare budgets and to justify funds requested. 
Correlates appropriations for specific programs with 
divisional programs, and includes items for emergency 
funds. Reviews operating budgets periodically to 
analyze trends affecting budget needs and consults 
with unit heads to insure adjustments are made in 
accordance with program changes to facilitate long- 
term planning. Directs preparation of regular and 
special budget reports to interpret budget directives 
and to establish policies for carrying out directives. 
Makes comparative analyses of operating programs by 
analyzing costs in relation to services performed for 
previous fiscal years and submits reports to director 
with recommendations for budget revisions. Testifies 
regarding proposed budgets before examing and fund- 
granting authorities to clarify reports and gain support 
for estimated budget needs. Administers personnel 
functions of department, such as training, work sched- 
uling, promotions, transfers, and performance ratings. 

Note: Successful completion of appropriate qualifying tests 
for Civil Service may be required. 



Suggested Training 

(1) Job Descriptions, Specifications, and 

Evaluation 

(2) Fundamentals of Interviewing 

(3) Public Speaking 

(4) Developing Organizational and 

Operational Objectives 

(5) Corporate Financial Planning and 

Control 

(6) Business Forecasting 

(7) Introduction to Business Data 

Processing 

(8) Business Data and Statistics 

(9) Personnel Policies 

(10) Organizational and Manpovv^er 

Planning 

(11) Relevant Work Experience Projects. 



Hours 

60 
30 
, 40 

. 30 

. 40 

- 20 

. 30 

. 30 

_ 40 

. 60 



Treasurer (any ind.) — 161.118 
Job Definition (D.O.T.) 

Treasury representative. Directs financial planning, 
procurement, and investment of funds for an organi- 
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zation: Delegates authority for receipt, disbursement 
banking, protection, and custody of funds, securities, 
and financial instruments. Analyzes financial records 
to forecast future financial position and budget re- 
quirements. Evaluates need for procurement of funds 
and investment of surplus. Advises management on 
investments and loans for short and long-range fi- 
nancial plans. Prepares financial reports for manage- 
ment. Develops policies and procedures for account 
collections and extension of credit to customers. Works 
closely with and may act as CONTROLLER (pro- 
fess. & kin.). Signs notes of indebtedness as approved 
by management. 



Suggested Training 

Hours 

(1) Personnel Policies 40 

(2) Public Speaking 40 

(3) Developing Organizational and 

Operational Objectives 30 

(4) Organizational and Manpower 

Planning 60 

(5) Corporate Insurance Practice 30 

(6) Corporate Financial Planning and 

Control 40 

(7) Business Investments 15 

(8) Business Forecasting 20 

(9) Business Data and Statistics 30 

(10) Introduction to Business Data 

Processing 30 



(11) Relevant Work Experience Projects 

Occupational Prerequisites 

The worker in the job defined below should exhibit 
those characteristics described in the Worker Require- 
ments and Qualifications Profile included in exhibit 
XI, Promotion and Publicity, .068. 

Direct-Mail Specialist {.any ind,') — 164-068 
Job Definition (D.O.T.) 

Manager, direct-mail advertising. Plans, prepares, 
and directs direct-mail advertising program. Creates 
and designs direct-mail advertising, considering budg- 
etary limitations and production deadlines. Assists dis- 
trict, branch, and sales personnel to prepare material 
for specialized, personalized, or individual direct-mail 
campaigns, and determines type and source of mailing 
lists to use. Manages direct-mail portion of company’s 
advertising budget. May direct compilation of mailing 
lists and devise means of keeping lists up to date. 



Suggested Training 

Hours 



(1) Fundamentals of Interviewing 30 

(2) Office Machines — Computing and 

Duplicating 30 

(3) Forms Design 20 

(4) Techniques of Marketing and 

Advertising 40 



(5) Relevant Work Experience Projects 

Note: The following job definitions are included for infor- 
mation purposes only. 

Manager {any ind, ) II 

Job Definition {D.O.T.) 

Department head; manager, department; super- 
intendent. A term applied to employees who direct 
supervisory personnel to attain operational goals of 
an organization or department as established by 
management. Classifications are made according to 
type of work performed or department managed as 
MANAGER, ADVERTISING; MANAGER, PER- 
SONNEL I (profess. & kin.); or according to types 
of establishment as MANAGER, FINANCIAL IN- 
STITUTION (banking; finan. inst.); MANAGER, 
HOTEL (hotel & rest.). 

Supervisor {any ind. ) {clerical) 

Job Definition (D.O.T.) 

Chief; group leader; head; leader; principal; section 
chief; senior. Supervises and coordinates activities of 
group of workers engaged chiefly in one type of 
clerical function as bookkeeping, typing, and filing: 
Determines work procedures. Issues written and oral 
orders or instructions. Assigns duties to workers and 
examines work for exactness and neatness. Prepares 
composite reports from individual reports of sub- 
ordinates. Maintains harmony among workers. Ad- 
justs errors and complaints. May perform essentially 
same duties as other workers, or assist subordinates 
in performing duties. May keep time reports and 
other personnel records. May employ, train, and dis- 
charge workers. Classifications are made according 
to type of work supervised as SUPERVISOR, COM- 
PUTER OPERATIONS; SUPERVISOR, MES- 
SENGERS (tel. & tel.); TELEGRAPHIC-TYPE- 
WRITER OPERATOR, CHIEF. 



Foreman {any ind . ) 

Job Definition (D.O.T.) 

Boss; chief; head; leader; manager; overlooker; 
overseer; principal; section chief; section leader; 
senior; supervisor. Supervises and coordinates ac- 
tivities of workers engaged in one or more occu- 
pations: Studies production schedules and estimates 
man-hour requirements for completion of job assign- 
ment. Interprets company policies to workers and 
enforces safety regulations. Interprets specifications, 
blueprints, and job orders to workers, and assigns 
duties. Establishes or adjusts work procedures to meet 
production schedules, using knowledge of capacities 
of machines and equipment. Recommends measures 
to improve production methods, equipment perform- 
ance, and quality of product, and suggests changes in 
working conditions and use of equipment to increase 
efficiency of shop, department, or work crew. Analyzes 
and resolves work problems, or assists workers in 
solving work problems. Initiates or suggests plans to 



motivate workers to achieve work goals. Recommends 
or initiates personnel actions such as promotions, 
transfers, discharges, and disciplinary measures. May 
train new workers. Maintains time and production 
records. May estimate, requisition, and inspect ma- 
terials. May confer with other FOREMEN to co- 
ordinate activities of individual departments. May 
confer with workers’ representatives to resolve griev- 
ances. May set up machines and equipment. When 
supervising workers engaged chiefly in one occupation 
or craft, is required to be adept in the activities of the 
workers supervised. When supervising workers en- 
gaged in several occupations, is required to possess 
general knowledge of the activities involved. Classifi- 
cations are made according to process involved, craft 
of workers supervised, product manufactured, or ac- 
cording to industry in which work occurs. Typical 
classifications are CARPENTER FOREMAN 
(const.); GLAZE FOREMAN (brick & tile); HEAT- 
TREAT FOREMAN (heat treat.). Feminine title: 
FORELADY. 
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OCCUPATIONAL AND TRAINING ANALYSES 



Information from the D.O.T., the assembled job 
descriptions in this guide, and information from the 
professional contributors were used to identify the 
component skills, functional duties and requirements, 
and environmental knowledge needed by workers to 
perform adequately in the various occupations. This 
identification served as a guide for preparation of the 
topical content in the curriculums. Skills, functional 
requirements, and environmental knowledge were 
further subdivided into those necessary to a particular 
position, those that would be helpful in terms of ac- 
cepting added responsibilities (meeting employer 

Required Skills 

Supervisory skills: work assignments; delegation and motivation 
of work force; handling problem employees; performance 
review, appraisal, and counseling. 



Knowing effective internal communication, memorandums, in- 
teroffice correspondence; clarity and permanency of record; 
importance of documenting, etc. 

Letter organization, format, writing; correct grammatical 
usage; readable style; familiarity with sales, manufacturing, 
accounting areas. 

Working knowledge of statistical graph preparation; under- 
standing of various statistical methods and tools eommonly 
encountered in business. 

Interviewing people, conducting and evaluating interviews, 
methods of obtaining and ehecking references; knowledge of 
different types and methods of interviewing. 

Knowledge of, and practice in, operating duplicating, copying, 
computing machines. , 

Methods of inventory control, types of systems in general use; 
physical and clerical inventories, monthly and yearly inven- 
tories; checking inventories; ordering and use systems. 

Familiarity with types of materials, call-outs, standard specifi- 
cations; checking conformity and quality; sources of material 
specification, information catalogs, engineering or purchasing 
departments invoices or records; understarding dimensions 
and physical properties; packaging and special specifications. 

Understanding of job instruction training, principles of learn- 
ing; group instruction techniques and practice; materials 
development; practice in ^‘how to,^^ etc. 
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needs and preparing for advancement), and those that 
are supplemental in helping to enlarge the trainee’s 
perspective of the world of work. 

In addition to the occupational and training analy- 
ses, this section of the guide discusses relevant work 
e.-periences in general, and suggests the schools which 
may offer basic, specialized, or administrative units 
of study. This categorization is quite broad and un- 
doubtedly many exceptions exist. 

The following tabulations show various skills and 
functional requirements and typical jobs to which 
they apply: 

Applicable Jobs 

Bank Cashier, Chief Clerk, Clerical Technician. Credit and 
Collection Manager, Credit Union Supervisor, File Service 
Worker, Insurance Office Manager, Office Manager, Process- 
Description Writer, Safe Deposits Manager, Junior Execu- 
tive, Trainee Manager, Administrative Assistant, Branch 
Manager, General Foreman, Operations Officer, Procure- 
ment Services Supervisor, Property-Disposal Officer, all Level 
III jobs except Direet-Mail Specialist. 

All. 

All — except Clerical Technician, File Service Worker, Process- 
Description Writer, Safe Deposits Manager, General Fore- 
man, Budget Officer, Interviewer and Claims Adjuster. 

Bank Cashier, Chief Clerk, Clerical Technician, Credit Union 
Supervisor, Junior Executive, Trainee Manager, Purchase- 
Price Analyst, Safe Deposits Manager, Administrative As- 
sistant, Branch Manager, General Foreman, Procurement 
Services Supervisor, Budget Officer, Treasurer. 

All — except Escrow Officer, Junior Executive, Trainee Manager, 
Title Clerk, Trust Officer. 

Chief Clerk, Office Manager, Process-Description Writer, Title 
Clerk, Procurement Services Supervisor. 

Branch Manager, General Foreman, Procurement Services 
Supervisor, Chief Clerk. 

Purchase-Price Analyst, General Foreman, Procurement Serv- 
ices Supervisor, Property-Disposal Officer, Purchasing Agent, 
Contract and Order Administrator. 

Chief Clerk, Clerical Technician, File Service Worker, In- 
surance Office Manager, Office Manager, Safe Deposits 
Manager, Administrative Assistant, Branch Manager, Oper- 



Knowledge of the various techniques employed in problem 
solving; exercise of logical and critical thinking in each step 
of the solution process. 



Helpjul Skills 

Skill in clear and concise writing of business reports based on 
logical thinking; knowledge of various types of reports and 
current trends in report writing. 



Utilization of production control boards and charts, types of 
boards used, special designs; information to be found; posting 
and maintaining information; typical applications; practice 
in maintenance and use. 

Knowledge of quality control practices and statistical methods 
used. 

Understanding of time and motion economy, its application to 
production management and its effect on those in supervisory 
and administrative management positions. 

Understanding of interpersonal relations; need for good defi- 
nitions; basic physical, social, and psychological needs; im- 
portance of communications; developing cooperative re- 
lationships — emotional maturity, attitudes, prejudices, values, 
etc. 

Payroll recordkeeping and the structure of employer and em- 
ployee taxes. 

Knowledge of sound personnel policy formulation, and need 
for uniform application of such policies; establishment of con- 
trols to maintain policy effectiveness. 

Working knowledge of principles of work measurement and 
work simplification; appreciation of necessity for accuracy in 
measurement to determine advantages and effectiveness of 
new processes, materials, and equipment. 



Functional Duties and Requirements 

Traffic management — logistics of supply and delivery, type of 
materials, legal involvements and requirements; carrier and 
shipper regulations; damage inspection, claim forms, etc. 

Preparation and writing of job descriptions, specifications, and 
evaluations; understanding how techniques contribute to the 
control of labor costs and avoidance of favoritism. 

Working knowledge of performance standards; application of 
standards to filling of vacancies, selection for promotion, 
granting of increases, etc. 



Application of sound principles of budgeting; utilization of 
budgets as a major tool of management. 



ations Officer, Credit and Collection Manager, Credit Union 
Supervisor, Junior Executive, Trainee Manager, Procure- 
ment Services Supervisor, General Foreman. 

All — except Safe Deposits Manager. 



Applicable Jobs 

All Level III jobs— all Level 1 and II jobs except Escrow Officer, 
File Service Worker, Interviewer and Claims Adjuster, Loan 
Counselor, Process-Description Writer, Safe Deposits Man- 
ager, Vocational Disability Examiner, Account Executive, 
Contract Specialist, Property-Disposal Officer, Purchasing 
Agent. 

Branch Manager, General Foreman, Contract and Order 

Administrator. 

Purchasing Agent, General Foreman, Industrial Organization 
Manager. 

Clerical Technician, File Service Worker, Process-Description 
Writer, General Foreman. 

All. 



Chief Clerk, Office Manager, Junior Executive, Trainee Man- 
ager, Insurance Office Manager, Administrative Assistant, 
Branch Manager, Credit Union Supervisor. 

Office Manager, Administrative Assistant, Operations Officer, 
Financial Institution Manager, Industrial Organization Man- 
ager, Treasurer, Budget Officer. 

Bank Cashier, Chief Clerk, File Service Worker, Junior Exec- 
utive, Office Manager, Trainee Manager, Administrative 
Assistant, Branch Manager, General Foreman, Operations 
Officer, Procurement Services Supervisor, Clerical Tech- 
nician. Process-Description Writer, Purchase Price Analyst. 



Applicable Jobs 

Branch Manager, Tariff and Schedules Examiner, Contract 
and Order Administrator. 

Chiqf Clerk, Clerical Technician, Insurance Office Manager, 
Junior Executive, Office Manager, Process-Description 
Writer, Trainee Manager, Vocational Disability Examiner, 
General Foreman, Operations Officer, Budget Officer, Ad- 
ministrative Assistant. 

Chief Clerk, Administrative Assistant, Credit and Collection 
Manager, Credit Union Supervisor, File Service Worker, 
Insurance Office Manager, Office Manager, Process-Descrip- 
tion Writer, Safe Deposits Manager, Branch Manager, 
General Foreman, Operations Officer, Procurement Services 
Supervisor, All Level III jobs except Direct-Mail Specialist. 

Account Executive, Administrative Assistant, Office Manager, 
Branch Manager, General Foreman, All Level III jobs except 
Direct-Mail Specialist. 
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Functional Knowledge 

Unucrstanding of business contract law; definitions of terms, 
clarification of legal bases of business transactions. 



Working knowledge of the methods and steps involved in busi- 
ness forceasting; application of forecasting to the establish- 
ment ofgoals and programs. 

Knowing fundamentals of cost accounting systems and methods 
for determining costs and prices through calculations. 
Understanding bases for bid acceptance and procedures for 
contract formulation; basic steps and procedures essential to 
bid processing and contract administration. 

riicory and concepts of marketing and advertising as they 
relate to operating functions of industry; the role of the ad- 
vertising agency in the overall marketing effort. 

Knowing how to determine need for and proper selection of 
outside consulting services; essential factors to be considered, 
and types of situations in which consultants may be used to 
advantage. 

Working knowledge of shipping regulations and procedures; 
tariff references; methods of shipment preparation, determin- 
ing methods of shipment; sources of directives, legislation, and 
regulations. 

Supplemental (.Environmental) Knowledge 

Business investments -theory and practice as related to varying 
investment objectives; rationale for choosing one practice 
over another. 

Concepts and techniques of sound corporate financial planning 
and control. 

Administration of corporate insurance plans and programs; 

determination of industrial insurance needs. 

Knowledge of current concepts and practices in organizational 
and manpower planning; considerations in situations in- 
volving subsidiaries, mergers, expansions, etc. 

Unaerstanding principles of business economies and its place 
in the American economic system. 



Understanding data processing, associated equipment, appli- 
cations, preparation of input, etc. 



RELEVANT WORK EXPERIENCE 

Relevant work experience projects are set forth fpr 
each position in the section, Relevant Work Experience. 
Relevant work experiences may be obtained in a 
variety of ways. They may be gained through direct 



Applicable Jobs 

Bank Cashier, Escrow Officer, Junior Executive, Loan Coun- 
selor, I itlc Clerk, Trainee Manager, Administrative As- 
sistant, Branch Manager, Chief Credit Analyst, Contract 
Specialist, Procurement Services Supervisor, Property-Dis- 
posal Officer, Purchasing Agent, Trust Officer, Budget 
Officer, Contract and Order Administrator. Financial Insti- 
tution Manager, Industrial Organization Manager, Treas- 
urer, Purchasc-Pricc Analyst. 

Administrative Assistant, Trust Officer, Branch Manager, Fi- 
nancial Institution Manager, Procurement Services Super- 
visor, Budget Officer, Treasurer, Industrial Organization 
Manager. 

Contract Specialist, Purchasing Agent, Purchasc-Pricc Analyst 
Branch Manager, Contract and Order Administrator. 

Purchasc-Pricc Analyst, Administrative Assistant, Branch Man- 
ager, Contract Specialist, Procurement Services Supervisor, 
Property-Disposal Officer, Purchasing Agent, Contract and 
Order Administrator, 

Account Executive, Property-Disposal Officer, Branch Man- 
ager, Direct-Mail Specialist, Insurance Office Manager, In- 
dustrial Organization Manager. ’ 

Chief Credit Analyst, Financial Institution Manager, Direct- 
Mail Specialist, Budget Officer, Treasurer, Contract and 
Order Administrator, Industrial Organization Manager. 

Fariff and Schedules Examiner, Branch Manager, Contract 
and Order Administrator. 



Applicable Jobs 

Trust Officer, Financial Institution Manager, Industrial Organi- 
zation Manager, Treasurer, Loan Counselor. 

Chief Credit Analyst, Trust Officer, Financial Institution 
Manager, Budget Officer, Treasurer, Industrial Organization 
Manager, Loan Counselor. 

Financial Institution Manager, Industrial Organization Man- 
ager, Insurance Office Manager. 

Administrative Assistant, Branch Manager, Contract and Order 
Administrator, Financial Institution Manager, Industrial 
Organization Manager, Treasurer, Budget Officer. 

Bank Cashier, Junior Executive, Purchasc-Pricc Analyst, 
'Trainee Manager, Administrative Assistant, Branch Man- 
ager, Ch ef Credit Analyst, General Foreman, Procurement 
Services Supervisor, Purchasing Agent, Trust Officer, Budget 
Officer, Contract and Order Administrator, Financial Insti- 
tution Manager, Industrial Organization Manager, Treas- 
urcr. 

Chief Clerk, Clerical Technician, Credit and Collection Man- 
ager, File Service Worker, Office Manager, Purchase-Price 
Analyst, Procurement Services Supervisor, Budget Officer, 
Treasurer, Financial Institution Manager, Industrial Organi- 
sation Manager. 



work-experience programs or through simulated or 
intensive laboratory-learning programs. The regu- 
lations governing cooperative programs are found in 
Section 104.16 of Part 104 — Administration of Vo- 
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cational Education, Federal Allotments to States, 
Rules and Regulations, of the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963. Directed work experience and simulated 
•experience programs should supplement regular study 
plans to provide realistic opportunities to practice 
developed skills and knowledge. Flexibility of sched- 
uling can be provided by counselors and school ad- 
ministrators to allow work-experience project time 



to be concurrent with the final phases of a course of 
study or as employability standards for the career 
objective of the trainee arc achieved.* 

\outh organizations which offer work experience 
complementary to the course of study may also be 
employed as vehicles to provide relevant work experi- 
ences, insofar as they are supervised in accordance 
with Section 104-13 (1) of the Rules and Regulations. 



SCHOOL OFFERINGS 



The educational facilities at which studies for the jobs covered by this guide may be offered are: 



Occupational Levels 

Level I 



Levels II and III 



* It is important to note that, beeausc of the levels of re- 
sponsibility inherent in supervisory and administrative manage- 
ment positions, it will usually not be feasible to arrange directed 
work experienees for trainees in these eategories. Consequently, 



Facilities 

. General Office Education Units may be .studied at high school, 
post-secondary and adult, MDTA, or (area) supplemental 
facilities. 

Specialized Office Kducation Units may be studied at post- 
secondary, junior, community, and senior college, MDTA, 
or (area) supplemental facilities. 

-General Office Education Units may be studied at high .school, 
post-secondary and adult, junior and community college, 
MDTA, or (area) supplemental facilities. 

Specialized Office Education Units may be studied at all the 
above facilities except high school. Administrative Office 
Education Units will usually be available only at MDTA or 
junior, community, and senior college facilities. 

as is noted in the section. Relevant JVorP Experience, simulated 
work experiences on a project basis will have to be established 
for each trainee. 



ABOUT THE CURRICULUMS 



Many factors were considered in designing the 
curriculums for the occupational field in order to 
provide trainees with realistic job preparation. Imple- 
mentation of the curriculum in educational agencies 
offering general, specialized, or administrative units 
of study was also considered. This section explains 
how the various factors affected the curricula design. 

TRAINING POPULATION 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 and the 
Manpower Development and Training Act, as 
amended, provide funds for training of in-schooI 
persons, persons who ai'e employed and wish to up- 
grade skills, unemployed and underemployed persons 
who wish to develop new skills according to their 
abilities and aptitudes, and persons whose previously 
learned skills have fallen into disuse and who need 
refreshment of these skills to reenter the labor market. 
Age, experience, and educational continuity that 
would characterize possible participants in the various 
programs had to be weighed in order to provide for 
training to the proficiency levels desired and to tailor 
specific programs to meet individual needs. As a 
consequence, many units of study evidence overlap 
or repetition of content. This overlap should provide 
opportunity for review and refreshment. It is sug- 
gested that teachers, supervisors, and administrators 
carefully consider group or class composition based 
on assessment of individual achievements and training 
needs. If achievement and aptitude testing is ac- 
complished before a trainee enters the program, 
counselors and teachers should be better able to make 
recommendations for tailored programs to meet indi- 
vidual career objectives. Teachers should continually 
assess the progress of every trainee in each unit, and 
discuss and plan for the remedial work that may be 
required. Teachers .should also determine whether 
the trainee would profit from continuing his course 
of study. 

Because of the variation in the eligible training 
population, some units may be given in the evening 
or in part-time programs, The courses of study for 



the occupations are sufficiently flexible to permit their 
adaptation to the time available by cither limiting the 
program “load” or extending the daily or total hours 
of particular units. 



JOB DESCRIPTIONS 

The D.O.T. job titles and definitions were used to 
identify the jobs covered by the curriculums. The pre- 
cision of each job title and job description in the 
occupational field posed a problem. Many titles for 
the same job w'cre found. Hie extent and scope of 
duties and responsibilities for similar jobs varied 
widely. For example, the “chief clerk” in one organi- 
zation may have all the duties and responsibilities 
that an “office manager” has in another; the function 
of purchasing administration may be performed by 
people with different job titles in different organi- 
zations. Consequently, such terms are used inter- 
changeably in this guide as they are in the occu- 
pational field. 

Programs of study for different job titles, suggested 
by job analysis and on the basis of what may be per- 
formed by a position holder, are often similar. In 
addition, the worker must be prepared to exhibit 
knowledge and to cope with tasks beyond those im- 
plied in the job definition or description. In each 
program of study, therefore, provision has been made 
to develop skills and knowledges of the trainee to 
more than “just meet” minimal requirements. This 
feature should provide motivation for the worker to 
pursue further education for advancement. 



LINES OF ADVANCEMENT 

Clear-cut lines of job progression are not usually 
found in this occupational field. It is therefore difficult 
to establish levels of personal achievement (such as 
improved job skills) which would result in orderly or 
automatic advancement. In addition to the basic 
skills offered by a job applicant, other variables such 
as skills availability in the labor market, personal 
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interest, intelligence, appearance, loyalty, experience, 
education, “politically sound organization nioves,” 
and tenure are often included and weighted in em- 
ployers’ considerations of promotion. The curriculum 
design permits trainees for any position, or in a par- 
ticular course of study, to elect certain units which 
might further career objectives. 

The educational programs for each job shown in 
the Curriculum Synopses section are intended to qualify 
trainees for jobs in the following levels: 



Level 1. Entry oflicv^ skilled positions with upgrad- 
ing to lower supervisory and adminis- 
trative management positions. 

Level 2. Entry office technical positions with up- 
grading to specialized supervisory and ad- 
ministrative management positions. 

Level 3. Entry office administrative positions with 
upgrading to high level supervisory man- 
agement positions. 



Level 1 



Level n 



Level 111 



Bank Cashier 
Chief Clerk 
Clerical Technician 
Credit and Collection Manager 
Credit Union Supervisor 
Escrow Officer 
File Service Worker 
Insurance Office Manager 
Interviewer and Claims Adjuster 
Junior Executive 
Loan Counselor 
Office Manager 
Process-Description Writer 
Purchase-Price Analyst 
Safe Deposits Manager 
Title Clerk 



Account Executive 
Administrative Assistant 
Branch Manager 
Chief Credit Analyst . 

Contract Specialist 
General Foreman 
Operations Officer 
Procurement Services Supervisor 
Property-Disposal Officer 
Purchasing Agent 
Tariff and Schedules Examiner 
Trust Officer 



Budget Officer 

Contract and Order Administrator 
Direct-Mail Specialist 
Financial Institution Manager 
Industrial Organization Manager 
Treasurer 



Trainee Manager 
Vocational Disability Examiner 

Specific information about each of these jobs, ar- 
ranged by level, is given in the Job Descriptions^ Occu- 
pational Prerequisites, and Suggested Training section. Job 
titles, as listed in the D.O.T., are given in the About 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles section. 

The levels classifications indicate the degree to 
which the worker must be specialized or at which 



the worker assumes administrative responsibilities. 
The levels do not indicate the extent or intensiveness 
of study required or suggested in this guide, nor the 
degree to which employers may distinguish between 
them. Further, the levels are not indicative of salaries 
associated with the positions. 



PATTERN OF DEVELOPMENT OF 
CURRICULUMS 



The office occupations education cycle, used as a 
guide in developing the entire curriculum, consists of 
the following steps: 



knowledge required of job holder to perform 
effectively 

c. Analysis of each job in terms of the social and 
background knowledge required for ready 
integration into the work environment. 

2. Translation of findings to a curriculum. 



1. Identification of the occupational grouping: 

a. Description and analysis of each job in the 
occupational field to meet employer require- 
ments 

b. Analysis of each job in terms of skills and 



a. Content and sequence of learning 

b. Establishment of performance standards 
(standards of achievement) in skill areas 

c. Establishment of standards of background 
knowledge 
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(1. Suggestions for teaching skills and knowledge 
required in terms of learning experience for 
the trainee 

e. Suggestions of pertinent readings for teacher 
and trainee, and teaching-learning materials 
and media. 

3. Educational operation: 

a. Selection of trainees 

b. Suggestion to teacher for employing com- 
munity resources to expand learning experi- 
ences both in and out of school facilities or 
environment 

c. Emphasis on attainment of skill performance 
standards by trainee rather than on “grades” 

(1. Testing of social background and environ- 
mental knowledge 

e. Use of individual and group media for learn- 
ing 

J. Provision of realistic materials for trainee 
practice 

g. Realistic opportunity to practice acquired 
skills and knowledge through the use of rele- 
vant work experience projects. 

4. Initial entry to work through simulated, directed, 
or cooperative programs where practical. In 
instances where the nature of the initial job 
assignment prevents actual work experience, 
further relevant work experience projects are 
suggested. 

5. Feed-back from the “world of work” into the 
educational operation: 

a. Followup by coordinating teachers 

b. Placement problems 

c. Current job information and tasks 

d. Continual updating of curriculums. 

STARTING AND CONTINUING OFFICE 
EDUCATION 

The po.ssible variation in the time at which ollice 
vocational education may be started by each trainee 
wa.s a factor influencing curriculum design. Some in- 
school trainees may elect to start vocational prepa- 
ration in the eleventh grade of high school; others 
may wait until after graduation from high school 
before beginning specific vocational preparation; still 
others may begin after partial or completed post- 
secondary educado.i. 

The starting pemt for any trainee will depend on 
his education, the extent and variety of his experience. 



his present position within an organization, and the 
dcmon.stration of knowledge in particular areas of 
study, however acquired. For many jobs covered by 
this guide, certain basic experience in a given field 
was as.sumed. 

Although there is a tendency on the part of some 
employers to hire college graduates for some positions 
and then to provide them with on-the-job training, 
the type of college education is not u.sually .specified. 
There is no indication that an unspecified college 
education completed by a trainee fits him any better 
for a specialized position in the occupational field 
than experience in the field and specialized training. 
For example, many of the position holders of jobs in 
this guide had majored in liberal arts, law, engineer- 
ing, or personnel and busine.ss administration. How- 
ever, .since section I of the Vocational Education Act 
of 1963 states in part, "persons of all ages in all com- 
munities of the State . . . will have ready acce.ss to 
vocational training or retraining which is of high 
quality, which is realistic in the light of actual or 
anticipated opportunities for gainful employment . . .,” 
the outlook of employers in regard to preferring col- 
lege graduates for employment in the occupational 
field must be carefully considered in light of antici- 
pated opportunities for gainful employment. The .sug- 
gested training for the.se jobs, on the other hand, 
as.sumes certain minimum levels of completed edu- 
cation and may ofler approximations of the years of 
experience needed for a ready grasp of the subject 
matter and development of the abilities to fulfill the 
duties and re.sponsibilities of the job. Further, section 
104.13 (d) (2) of Part 104 Administration of Vo- 
cational Education: Federal Allotments to Statc.s, 
Rules and Regulations, .specifically docs not exclude 
the jobs covered by this curriculums guide from vo- 
cational instruction. In fact, this subsection states, 
"The above is not intended to exclude from vocational 
instruction those semiprofessional, technical, or other 
occupations which are related to those listed, but 
which do not themselves require a baccalaureate 
degree.” The word “above” refers to a list of excluded 
occupations. 

Surveys show that many positions in the field are 
being held by persons without a college degree, indi- 
cating that a po.st.sccondary institution degree is not 
mandatory to meet the requirements of a particular 
job. .Specialized training and experience, however, 
would seem to be warranted for development or 
upgrading of .skills required for certain jobs. 

Mobility of the training population wa.s also con- 
sidered. Rather than comparing offerings of one school 
or college with another, the curriculum design pro- 



vidcs for continuation of studies, regardless of t ic 
school in which vocational preparation was initiated, 
provided that the trainee meets the specific pre- 
requisites for the unit of study. Almost all units specify 
Standards of Achievement to be met by the trainee as 
evidence of successful training. Where the standards 
are expressed in quantified terms, the achievement 
of the standards (rather than grade.s) by the trainee 
would indicate his eligibility for advanced .studs . 



SPECIALIZATION STUDIES 

The study units are divided into three sections: 
General, Specialized, and Administrative Ottice Edu- 
cation units. This permits using one or several facilities 
in an area to complete vocational preparation re- 
quired for specialized work. It also permits a district 
or system to ofTer certain specialized programs in one 
location and others at a different location. Further, 
trainees having like career objective.^ but who are 
from different locations within the district can be 
grouped. Many of the specialized units of .study are 
needed for certain jobs. In other cases, they may 
help to develop certain proficiencies. 



ADMINISTRATIVE AND INDETERMINATE 
STUDY PROGRAMS 



Because of the requirements of certain po.sitions, a 
definite program of .study is diflicult to de.sign for 
any given group of individuals. Differences in experi- 
ence, education, and employer expectations of trainees 
will affect the training required. Thus, counselors 
and teachers must tailor the suggested programs to 
meet individual needs. Similarly, trainees who need 
supervisory training may elect specified administrative 
units after discussing their situations with the 
counselor. 



SUBJECT UNIT ALTERATION 

The suggested units of study do not attempt to 
provide the extent of detailed subject coverage usually 
Lsociated with teachers’ manuals or other curriculuin 
materials. The descriptions for each unit of study 
include some teaching and evaluation suggestions 
which may be helpful. Insofar as possible, an attempt 
has been made to provide a chronological sequence 
of topics in each unit of study. Bxause such factors 
as trainee knowledge and skills may be disparate m 



any given group, the extent of review, methods of 
presentation, and the topical sequence is left to the 
discretion of the teacher and/or department super- 
visor. In addition, teachers and administrators are 
encouraged to develop detailed lesson plans and^ to 
use ingenuity in devising or using various teaching 
aids to accelerate learning. Helpful, recent texts and 
materials are listed under each unit. Others are listed 
in the appropriate appendix sections. Many of the 
materials should be previewed before selections arc 

made. 

GENERAL PRESENTATION SUGGESTIONS 

Trainees enrolled in entry occupational programs 
are expected to have completed approximately 12 
years of formal education and to have^ a working 
knowledge of English and elementary arithmetic. 

In skill development subjects, lectures and dis- 
cussions should be kept to the minimum required for 
understanding procedures and operating instructions. 

As much time as possible should be devoted to actual 

trainee practice. „ 

In the social knowledge subjects, a variety ol meth- 
ods should be used. Role playing, case study, group 
discussion, lectures, and motion pictures can all be 
used effectively. Varied presentation can serve to 
heighten interest, participation, and learning. Al- 
though a special unit has not been included m the 
curricula for developing proper study habits,, teachers 
and administrators should stress this area Many 
booklets and pamphlets are available to help trainees 
with this important topic. 

Periodic progress checks should be made throughout 
the course of study of each unit to evaluate trainee 
progress toward meeting the suggested standards of 
achievement. In addition, these checks can serve as a 
guide to review material that may not have been 

learned fully. 

The teacher should consider using community re- 
sources for training. Guest speakers from business, 
trade, and professionai assoeiations, consulting organi- 
zations. and company management can assist with 
special topics and can help trainees relate their 
activities to local business needs and standards. 

Motivation and morale building should be a part 
of every class and practice period. It is suggested that 
teachers make an effort early in the program to es- 
tablish a teaching climate which will heighten and 
maintain the trainee’s interest. The success of the 
program can be judged only by the number of 
trainees who remain gainfully employed and who 
advance in their careers. 
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REMEDIAL INSTRUCTION 

The Vocational Education Act provides for reme- 
dial education of trainees who may be experiencing 
difficulties in a course of study for an occupation. 
Counselors and teachers should be on the alert for 
trainee handicaps and should take appropriate steps 
to provide remedial training. For example, the teacher 
should not hesitate to recommend Oral Communi- 
cations to persons who have noticeable difficulty in 
speaking. 



OVERLEARNING 

Each course or unit of study provides opportunity 
for the trainee to overlearn rather than merely meet 
minimal occupational requirements. This is important, 



since there is often a time lag between completion of 
the studies and employment or subsequent sequential 
learning. In addition to the curriculums, relevant 
work experience projects have been suggested to help 
in overlearning. 



RELEVANT WORK EXPERIENCE PROJECTS 

The simulated or on-the-job experiences provided 
as part of the total curricula design serve not only 
the purpose of overlearning but also help the indi- 
vidual trainee improve on other prior achievements. 
Relevant work experience projects times shown in the 
Curriculum Synopses section are approximate times only. 
Variations in the training population, school facilities, 
and employing organizations will necessitate adjust- 
ment of these times for individual trainees and 
programs. 
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CURRICULUM OUTLINES 



GENERAL OFFICE EDUCATION UNITS 

Unit title 

Accelerated Reading (Remedial) 

Oral Communication (Remedial) 

Business Correspondence 

Business Data and Statistics 

Business Economics 

Business Principles and Organization 

Business Reports 

Effective Internal Communications 

Effective Interpersonal Relations 

Employee Appraisal and Counseling 

Fundamentals of Interviewing 

Indexing and Filing Practices 

Introduction to Business Data Processing 

Office Machines — Computing and Duplicating 

Problem-Solving Techniques 

Public Speaking 

Records Management 



SPECIALIZED OFFICE EDUCATION UNITS 

Budgeting 

Business Comract Law 

Business Forecasting 

Business Investments 

Calculating Costs and Prices 

Corporate Financial Planning and Control 

Corporate Insurance Practice 

Forms Design 

Introduction to Bids and Contracts 

Inventory Control Practices 

Job Descriptions, Specifications, and Evaluation 

Material Specifications 

Procedures Writing 

Production Control Boards and Charts 

Production Reports, Estimates, and Schedules 

Quality Control Practices 

Shipping Regulations and Procedures 

Time and Motion Economy 



Code Hours 



AR 


50 

(variable) 




15 

(variable) 


BC 


30 


BDS 


30 




80 




30 


BR 


15 




30 




40 




60 




30 




30 




30 




30 




30 




40 




20 





40 




30 




20 




15 




20 




40 




30 




20 




15 




30 




60 




30 




15 




60 




30 




20 




30 




30 



Urai Title Code Hours 

Traffic Management TM 80 

Union Contract Administration UCA 60 

Wage and Salary Administration WSA 60 

Work Simplification WS 30 

ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE EDUCATION UNITS 

Basic Training Methods and Practices BTM 70 

Developing Organizational and Operational Objectives DOO 30 

Induction and Orientation of Employees lOE 30 

Organizational and Manpower Planning OMP 60 

Payroll and Employee Tax Records PTR 10 

Performance Standards PST 30 

Personnel Policies PP 40 

Principles of Effective Supervision PES 60 

Public and Community Relations PCR 30 

Techniques of Marketing and Advertising TMA 40 

Use of Consultants UOC 10 



CURRICULUM SYNOPSES 



Since many of the occupational training programs 
have identical subject units, trainees with different 
career objectives may be grouped for certain units, 
thus conserving teaching time, space, facilities, and 
equipment. The typical programs shown within this 
section are suggested for intensive training either 
under the Vocational Education Act of 1963 or the 
Manpower Development and Training Act, as 
amended. Special units of study required in local 
areas are not shown. 

General education and special State-required sub- 
jects of study are not shown in the typical programs. 
Administrators and teachers incorporating these types 
of studies in the vocational training program may 
provide for them by extending the programs shown. 
One way to include other required study units is by 
deferring certain of the suggested units until later in 
the program. In each instance, factors such as skills 
development, practice, motivation, and orientation to 
the occupational field must be considered carefully 
along with school enrollment, availability of teacher’s 
time and work load, and required facilities. 

Trainees requiring programs specially tailored to 
their particular needs, such as refreshing or upgrading 
of skills, can be slotted into the schedule for ap- 
propriate units, and separate arrangements can be 
made for special studies. Although remedial study 
units such as Oral Communication are not shown, 
special programs can be developed to include them 
where deficiences exist. 

Programs arc assumed to be continuous. Normal 
semester lengths are not indicated. Provisions for 
vacation time, study periods, etc., should be made 
by State and local school administration. Study peri- 
ods can be guided by the teacher-coordinator. The 
training day is assumed to be six hours. Luncheon 
periods, home room time, and counseling time arc 
not shown. Reference should be made to the Relevant 
Work Experience section for trainees who may be near- 
ing completion of their programs. Code.s for the sub- 
ject units in the program are shown in the Curriculum 
Outlines section with their full unit titles. 



LEVEL I JOBS 

Bank Cashier {banking) 186.168 



A typical program for the.se trainees is shown below; 



Program 




.Su^»«cslocl units (hour of (mining day) 




weeks 


1 


2 


.3 


4 


5 


(i 






, . , 








— ' ’ 


1 to 4. „ , 


BI-: 


BE 


RM 


BCE 


PES 


PES 


5 to ().... 


BE 


BE 


BC 


BCL 


PES 


PES 


7. 


BE 


BE 


BC 


Study 


WS 


WS 


8 ....... . 


BE 


BE 


BC 


PS 


WS 


WS 


9 . . ; . 


Study 


Study 


BC 


PS 


WS 


WS 


10 


BDS 


BDS 


BC 


PS 


ER 


ER 


II to 12.. 


BDS 


BDS 


BR 


PS 


ER 


ER 


13........ 


Study 


Study 


BR 


PS 


ER 


ER 


14 to 15.. 


PCR 


EIC 


EIC 


PS 


EAC 


EAC 


16... ... . 


PCR 


EIC 


EIC 


Study 


EAC 


EAC 


17 to 19„. 


PCR 


Study 


PSL 


PSL 


EAC 


EAC 


20 to21 .. 


Relevant Work Experienee Projeets 



I 

4 



Manager, Safe Deposits {banking) 186.138 



A typical program for these trainees is shown below; 



Program 




Suggested units (hour of training day) 




weeks 


I 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


I to 3 . 


BDS 


BDS 


BTM 


BTM 


PES 


PES 


4 to () „ , 


PST 


PST 


BTM 


BTM 


PES 


PES 


7. ..... . 


RM 


Study 


B'PM 


BTM 


EAC 


EAC 


8 to 10.. . 


RM 


Study 


ER 


ER 


EAC 


EAC 


II., .... 


R.W.E. 


Projects 


ER 


ER 


I5AC 


EAC 


12....... 


Rel. W'ork Exp. Prqj. 


EAC 


EAC 



Chief Clerk (any ind.) 169-168 
A typical program for these trainees is shown below: 







Suggested units (hour of training day) 




Program 





- ■ — 


- ■— — -- 


— — — - 







weeks 


1 


2 


3 


4 


F, 


6 


1 to 3.„.. 


JD 


JD 


BDS 


BDS 


PES 


PES 


4 to G „ . 


JD 


JD 


BDP 


RM 


PES 


PES 


7...... ... 


WSA 


WSA 


BDP 


RM 


WS 


WS 


8 to 9 


WSA 


WSA 


BDP 


FD 


WS 


WS 


10 to 11. , 


WSA 


WSA 


PTR 


FD 


ER 


ER 


12 


WSA 


WSA 


FI 


FI 


ER 


ER 


13._... . 


ICP 


ICP 


FI 


FI 


ER 


ER 


14... 


ICP 


ICP 


FI 


FI 


EAC 


EAC 


15..... . 


ICP 


ICP 


PST 


PST 


EAC 


EAC 


IG to 17.. 


EIC 


EIC 


PST 


PST 


EAC 


EAC 


18 


EIG 


SIC 


PW 


BR 


EAC 


EAC 


19 


PSL 


PSL 


PW 


BR 


EAC 


EAC 


20....... 


PSL 


PSL 


PW 


BR 


BTM 


BTM 


21 


PSL 


PSL 


BC 


lOE 


BTM 


BTM 


22 to 26.. 


R.W.E. 


Projects 


BC 


lOE 


BTM 


BTM 



Manager, Credit and Collection (any ind.) — 168,168 
A typical program for these trainees is shown below: 







Suggested units (hour of training day) 




Program 

weeks 














1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


1 to 3.... 


BTM 


BTM 


RM 


BR 


PES 


PES 


4 


BTM 


BTM 


RM 


BDP 


PES 


PES 


5 to 6_..„ 


BTM 


BTM 


BC 


BDP 


PES 


PES 


7........ 


BTM 


BTM 


BC 


BDP 


FI 


FI 


8 to 9.... 


PSL 


PSL 


BC 


BDP 


FI 


FI 


10....... 


PSL 


PSL 


BC 


Study 


ER 


ER 


11 to 13.. 


EAC 


EAC 


PST 


PST 


ER 


ER 


14 to 16.. 


EAC 


EAC 

1 


Rcl. Work Exp. Projects 

t 



Su!)ervisor, Credit Union (finan. inst.) — 186.168 



A typical program for these trainees is shown below: 



Program 

weeks 




•Suggested units (hour of training day) 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


1 to 3...„ 


BTM 


BTM 


RM 


BR 


PES 


PES 


4....... . 


BTM 


BTM 


RM 


PTR 


PES 


PES 


5........ 


BTM 


BTM 


BC 


PTR 


PES 


PES 


G....,,.,.. 


BTM 


BTM 


BC 


Study 


PES 


PES 


7„...,.„„ 


BTM 


BT^^ 


BC 


Study 


FI 


FI 


8 to 9_... 


PSL 


PSL 


BC 


Study 


FI 


FI 


10....... 


PSi. 


PSL 


BC 


Study 


ER 


ER 


11 to 13.. 


EAC 


EAC 


PST 


PST 


ER 


ER 


14 to 16.. 


EAC 


EAC 


EIC 


EIC 


BDS 


BDS 


17 to 18.. 




Relevant Work Experience Projects 



Manager, Insurance Office (insurance) — 186.168 
A typical program for these trainees is shown below : 



SugRCStcd units (hour of traininej clay) 



rroRrain 

weeks 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


1 to G . . . 


BTM 


BTM 


BPO 


lOE 


PES 


PES 


7 


BTM 


BTM 


RM 


BR 


FI 


FI 


8 to 9. . . . 


PSL 


PSL 


RM 


BR 


FI 


FI 


10 


PSL 


PSL 


RM 


Study 


ER 


ER 


11 to 13.. 


EAC 


EAC 


PST 


PST 


ER 


ER 


14 to 16 . . 


EAC 


EAC 


EIC 


EIC 


BDS 


BDS 


17 to 18.. 


TMA 


PS 


CIP 


PTR 


BC 


PCR 


19 to 22.. 


TMA 


PS 


CIP 


Study 


BC 


PCR 


23 to 24 


TMA 


PS 


Rcl. Work Exp. Projects 


25... .... 




Relevant Work Experience Projects 



Junior Executive (any ind.) and Manager, Trainee 
(any ind.) — 189>168 

A typical program for these trainees is shown below : 



Sugitestccl units (hour of training clay) 



rrogram 

weeks 


1 




3 


4 


5 


6 


1 to 6,„.. 


BTM 


BTM 


BPO 


BCL 


PES 


PES 


1 . ....... 


BTM 


BTM 


RM 


PW 


WS 


WS 


8 to 9 


PSL 


PSL 


RM 


PW 


WS 


WS 


10....... 


PSL 


PSL 


RM 


PTR 


ER 


ER 


11....... 


JD 


JD 


Study 


PTR 


ER 


ER 


12 to 13.. 


JD 


JD 


BE 


BE 


ER 


ER 


14 to 16.. 


JD 


JD 


BE 


BE 


BDS 


BDS 


17 to 19.. 


EIC 


EIC 


BE 


BE 


BR 


BC 


20 to 22. 


Relevant Work Experience Projects 


BC 



Manager, Office (any ind.) — 169.168 

A typical program for these trainees is shown below : 



Program 

weeks 


Suggested units (liour of training day) 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


1 to 6. ... 


BTM 


BTM 


BPO 


lOE 


PES 


PES 


7........ 


BTM 


BTM 


Study 


RM 


FI 


FI 


8 to 9.... 


PSL 


PSL 


PTR 


RM 


FI 


FI 


10....... 


PSL 


PSL 


Study 


RM 


ER 


ER 


11 to 13.. 


JD 


JD 


PST 


PST 


ER 


ER 


14 to 16. . 


JD 


JD 


EIC 


EIC 


WS 


WS 


17.. .... 


WSA 


WSA 


Study 


PW 


EAC 


EAC 


18 to 19. 


WSA 


WSA 


BR 


PW 


EAC 


EAC 


20.. .... 


WSA 


WSA 


BR 


Study 


EAC 


EAC 


21 to 22.. 


WSA 


WSA 


BC 


BDP 


EAC 


EAC 


23 to 26.. 


FD 


Study 


BC 


BDP 


B 


B 


27 to 28.. 


Relevant Work Experience Projects 
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Clerical Technician (pro/ess. & kin.)— 161.268 



Title Clerk {petrol, production; petrol, refin.; pipe 
lines) — 1 62.288 



Program 

weeks 




♦Suggested units (hcui of training day) 




A typi 


I 


2 




,J..J 


5 


6 






. — . 










. .. — . 


Program 


1 to 3 


BTM 


BTM 


TME 


BDP 


ws 


WS 


weeks 


4 to () . - . ■ 


BTM 


BTM 


TME : 


; BDP 

i 


BDS 


BDS 




7 


BTM 


BTM 


BR 


RM 


FI 


FI 


1 to 3 


Bto9 


PSL 


PSL 


BR 


RM 


FI 


FI 


4 to 0 


10. . 


PSL 


PSL 


FD 


RM 


ER 


liR 


7 to H 


11 to 13 


JD 


JD 


FD 


PW 


ER 


i i-:r 


9 to 10 


14 to 10 


JD 


JD 


EIC 


EIC 


R.W.E. 


Projects 


11. 

12. 



A typical program for these trainees is shown below: 



.Sui;(;c<!lcd iinils (liour of Irainint? day) 



1 


2 1 

I 


1 


OM 


BOI> 


BC 


OM 


BCL 


BG 


lyR 


ER : 


RM 


ER 


i:r 


RM 



BR 

Study 

Study 

Study 



Rcl. Work Exp. Proj. 



BE 

BE 

BE 

PSL 

PSL 



BE 

BE 

BE 

P.^L 

PSL 



Relevant Work Experience Projects 



File Service Worker {bus. ser.) — 161.268 



- The program for the.se trainee.s is the same as that 
for Clerical Technician 161.268 through week 10, 
except for BDS and BR. Substitute IFF for BDS and 
Study for BR. The program below starts at week 1 1 . 



Program 




Suggested units (Itotir of training day) 




weeks 


I 


2 


3 


4 


5 


(, 








-■= ■“ =- 






... 


11 to 13 


PES 


PES 


FD 


PW 


ER 


ER 


14 to 10. . 


PES 


PES 


R.W.E. 


Projects 


PST 


PST 


17.. „... 


Relevant Work Experience Projects 



Loan Counselor {banking) — 169-268 

A typical program for these trainees is shown below: 







Suggested units (hour of training day) 




Program 

weeks 






™ --- ’==- 








1 


z 


3 


4 


s 


(t 


1 to 3, ... 


BCL 


EIC 


EIC 


BG 


FI 


FI 


4 to 0.... 


BCL 


CFP 


CFP 


BG 


ER 


ER 




Study 


CFP 


CFP 


RM 


ER 


ER 


0 to 10... 


PSL 

1 


PSL 

1 


BI 


RM 


R.W.E. Projects 



Escrow Officer {profess. & kin.)— 169.388 



A typical program for these trainees is shown below: 





Suggested units (Iiour of training day) 




Program 

weeks 


1 


2 


3 


4 


s 


1 to 4 ...... 


BCL 


BC 


RM 


ER 


ER 


f) to 0....„ 


BCL ! 


BC 


Study 


PSL 


PSL 


7.... 


Rcl. Work Exp. Proj. 


PSL 


PSL 



Purchase-Price Analyst {profess. & kin.) — 162,188 
A typical program for these trainees is shown below: 



Suggested units (hour of training day) 



weeks 


1 

1 


1 2 

! 


3 


4 


s 


6 


1 to 3.... 


IBC 


MS 


BDP 


BR 


WS 


WS 


4 to (5. . .. 


RM 


MS 


BDP 


Study 


BDS 


BDS 


7...... . 


RM 


Study 


GCP 


CCP 


FI 


FI 


IL. .... 


PSL 


PSL 


CCP 


CCP 


FI 


FI 


9. ....... 


PSL 


PSL 


BE 


BE 


FI 


FI 


10. .. 


PSL 


PSL 


BE 


BE 


ER 


ER 


11 to 13.. 


BCL 


BG 


BE 


BE 


ER 


ER 


14 to 10 


BCL 


BC 


BE 


BE 


EIC 


EIC 


17 to 18 


Relevant Work Experience Projects 



Process-Description W filer {any ind.)— 012.188 



A typical program for these trainees is shown below: 



Suggested units (Iiour of training day) 



Program 

weeks 


1 


2 


3 


4 


s 


6 


1 to 3 .. 


TME 


OM 


ws 


ws 


PES 


PES 


4 to 0.. 


TME 


OM 


PSL 


PSL 


PES 


PES 


7to9 


JD 


JD 


PST 


PST 


FI 


FI 


10 to 12,. 


JD 


JD 


EAC 


EAC 


ER 


ER 


13....... 


EIC 


EIC 


EAC 


EAC 


ER 


ER 


14 to 15 . = 


EIC 


EIC 


EAC 


EAC 


Study 


PW 


10. , 


Relevant Work Experience Projects 


PW 
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o 



■illlBIIIIKI 



mmmm 



iHtevvhwer and Claims Adjuster {gov. sen )-I69.I68 Unualion programs, beginning with week 26, follow 
A typical program for these trainees is shown below: group. 



Program 

w<*cks 



1 to 
4 . 



.SuRKcsicd uniis (Iioit of irainin(» <la>) 



FI 



FI 



IFF 1 IFF 



Rcl. Work lixp. Frqj. 



i:r 

ER 



ER 

ER 



Vocational Disability Examiner {gov. ser.) — 169.168 
A typical program for these trainees is shown below: 



Program 




Suggested units (hour of training day) 




weeks 


I 


2 


.1 


4 


5 


6 




“■ - 


■ s 




- -- ^ 




— 


1 to 3. 


.JD 


JD 


IFP 


IFP 


FI 


FI 


4 to 5 . . 


JD 


JD 


BG 


Study 


ER 


ER 


... 


JD 


JD 


BG 


RM 


ER 


ER 




EIG 


EIG 


BG 


RM 


ER 


ER 


« to 9 „ . 


EIG 


EIG 


BG 


RM 


PSL 


PSL 


10... .. 


Rcl. Work Exp. Proj. 


PSL 


PSL 



LEVEL II JOBS 

Contract Specialist {gov. ser.) — 162,118 
A typical program for these trainees is shown below: 



Program 




•Suggested units (hour of training day) 




weeks 


1 


2 


3 


4 


s 


6 


1 to 3. _ 


BGL 


BC 


IBG 


RM 


FI 


FI 


4„... . 

3 to () 


BGL 

BGI. 


BG 

BG 


Study 

ER 


RM 

ER 


EIG 

EIG 


EIG 

EIG 


7to0 


GGP 


GGP 


ER 


ER 


PSL 


PSL 


9 __ 


Rel. Work Exp. Proj. 


PSL 


PSL 



Manager, Branch {any incl.)---183.] 18 and Adminis- 
trative Assistant {any ind.) — 169,168 

These groups of trainees have identical programs 
for the first 25 weeks as shown directly below. Con- 



Suggc.sicd units (hour of training da>) 



weeks 




“ " -- =C !. 




i 








1 


2 


3 


1 4 


5 


6 


I to (j . 


BPO 


BGL 


BE 


BE 


PES 


PES 


7 to 8 ... 


B 


B 


BE 


BE 


FI 


FI 


9. . 


B 


B 


DOO 


DOO 


FI 


1 IT 


10.. . 


B 


B 


DOO 


DOO 


ER 


ER 


II 


JD 


JD 


DOO 


DOO 


ER 


ER 


12 to 13 


JD 


JD 


OMP 


OMP 


ER 


ER 


■14 to 10 


JD 


JD 


OMP 


OMP 


WS 


WS 


17 


WSA 


WSA 


OMP 


OMP 


PST 


PST 


18 to 19 


WSA 


WSA 


lOE 


RM 


PST 


PST 


20 to 21 


WSA 


WSA 


lOE 


RM 


BTM 


BTM 


22. . .. 


WSA 


WSA 


lOE 


•Study 


BTM 


BTM 


23. 


BDS 


BDS 


lOE 


PW 


BTM 


BTM 


24 to 2.5 


BDS 


BDS 


PTR 


PW 


BTM 


BTM 



For Branch Mana.ger trainees: 



Program 




♦Suggested units (hour of training day) 




^vceks 








- 








I 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 










——-a 


• 


— - - 


20.. 


UGA 


UGA 


EIG 


EIG 


BTM 


BTM 


27 to 28 


UGA 


UGA 


EIG 


EIG 


EAG 


EAG 


29 to 31 


UGA 


UGA 


BG 


PS 


EAG 


EAG 


32.. _ . 


IGP 


IGP 


BG 


PS 


EAG 


EAG 


33 to 34 


IGP 


IGP 


BG 


PS 


PSL 


PSL 


3.5. . 


PGR 


TM 


TM 


PS 


PSL 


PSL 


30 . 


PGR 


TM 


TM 


PS 


GBG 


GBG 


37 to40 . 


PGR 


TM 


TM 


TMA 


GBG 


GBG 


41. „ . 


RES 


TM 


TM 


TMA 


GBG 


GBG 


42. . . . 


RES 


TM 


TM 


TMA 


IBG 


BR 


43 to 44 


RES 


GGP 


GGP 


TMA 


IBG 


BR 


4,5 to 46 . 


RES 


BF 


BF 


Rcl. Work Exp. Proj. 



Work Experience Projects 



For Administrative Assistant trainees: 



Program 

weeks 



2(L 

27 to 20 
29_. 

30 to 31. 

32._. _ 

33 to 34 



.Siujfjpslrd uiiils (hour of training day) 



1 

PP 

PP 

PP 

BF 



*1 


3 


4 


s 


PP 


EIG 


EIG 


BTM 


PP 


EIG 


EIG 


IBG 


PP 


PSL 


PSL 


IBG 


BF 


PSL 


PSL 


BR 


Rcl. Work Exp. Proj. 


BR 



BTM 

BG 

BC 

BG 

BG 



Relevant Work Experience Projects 



58 



o 

ERIC 



Trust Officer (banking) — 186.118 
A typiccil program for these trainees is sliown below: 



5 

ER ER 

ER ER 

PSL PSL 
PSL ■ P8E 
GFP CFP 
GFP GFP 
GFP GFP 
Relevant Work Experience Projects 



Program 




.Suggested units (hour of train! 


weeks 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 to 3.. .. 


BR 


BCL 


BE 


BE 


4 ... .. , 


BG 


BCL 


BE 


BE 


5 to 6 


BG 


BCL 


BE 


BE 


7.,.. 


BG 


BI 


BE 


BE 


8 


BG 


BI 


BE 


BE 


9 


BG 


BI 


EIG 


EIG 


10 to 11 


RM 


Study 


EIG 


EIG 



12 to 13 J RM 



Account Executive ([mjess. & kin.) — 164-168 
A typical program for these trainees is shown below: 



12 -. 



Suggrsird units (hour of training day) 



i • «llll 

weeks 


1 


2 


3 


4 




1 to 3. 


TMA 


PS 


FI 


FI 


ER 1 


4. .. . . 


TMA 


PS 


BG 


PGR 


ER 


C) to 7. .. 


TMA 


PS 


BG 


PGR 


P.SL 




TMA 


PS 


BG 


PGR 


B 


9. .... 


EIG 


EIG 


BG 


PGR 


B 


10 to 11 


EIG 


EIG 


R.W.E. 


Projects 1 


B 1 



EP 

ER 

PSL 

B 

B 

B 



Relevant Work Experience Projects 



General Foreman (any bid.) — 183-168 
A typical program for these trainees is shown below: 



Program 



SuggciUcd units (hour of tralnin^t day) 



Operations Officer (hanking) — 186.168 



A typical program for these trainees is shown below 



Program 

•ATeks 


1 


.SuggpsU'd iinilt (liour of Ir.^ming d.t\) 
1 2 3 1 4 i 5 


1 


1 to 3 


JI) 


1 

.JI) 


BR 


BG 


! PES 


i PES 


4 to ") 


JK 


.11) 


•Study 1 


BG 


; PES 


PES 


(j 


! JD 


JI) 


loE ; 


BG 


i PES 


* pi-:s 


7 to 9 


! WSA 

Ij 


WSA 


lOE . 


R.M 


j WS 


i WS 


10 


! W.SA 


WSA 


>— C 


RM 


; ER 


I ER 


11 . 1 


WSA 


W.SA 


lOE : 


Study 


* ER 


i ER 


12,. 


1 WSA 


WSA 


FI 


FI 


1 RR 


1 i-:r 


13 


BTM i 


BTM 


FI 


IT 


i f'R 


i ITl 


J4. 


B'PM 


BTM 


FI j 


IT ; 


1 \ 

EAG 


EAG 


i/)tol7 : 


BTM 


BTM 


PS'F 


PST 


EAG 


EAG 


18 to 19 


BTM 


BTM 


EIG : 


EIG ' 


EAG 


EAG 


20 . 


R.W.E. 


Projects 


i:iG ! 


EIG 


PSL 


PSL 


21 . 


Rel. Work Exp. Prqj. 


PSL I 


1 PSL 


22 . 


Rel. Work Exp. Proj. 


PSL ! 

1 


PSI. 

j 



Supervisor, Procurement Services (any ind.) — 162.168 



A typical program for these trainees is shown below. 
Tlic elective unit, Basic Training Methods and Prac- 
tices (BTM), is not shown. 



weeks 


1 


2 


3 


4 


s 


() 






















.... 












Sufigested (hour of training da^ ) 




1 to (5 


BPO 


BCL 


BE 


BE 


PES 


PES 


Program 

ueek« 


1 








1 




7lo8... 


B 


B 


BE 


BE 


FI 


FI 




1 




1 ’ 






i 


9. . , 


B 


B 


QC 


MS 


FI 


FI 






-■ = 




1 


3 i 


! 


10.. ... 


B 


B 


QG 


MS 


liR 


ER 


1 to 3 1 


IBG 


BCL 


BE 


! BE 


PES 


1 PES 


11 to 12. 


JD 


JD 


OP 


MS 


ER 


ER 


4 to (> 


FD 


BCL 


BE 


j BE 


PES 1 


1 PES 


13. 


JD 


JD 


RM 


MS 


ER 


ER 


7 i FD 


Study 


BE i 


1 BE 


IT i 


FI 


14.. 


JD 


JD 


RM 


MS 


WS 


WS 


8 I 


PSL 


PSL 


BE ! 


BE 


FI 


FI 


1.') to 1()_ 


JD 


JD 


RM 


TME 


WS 


WS 


9 1 


PSL 


P.SL 


BG 1 


1 MS 


FI 


IT 


17 to 19 


WSA 


WSA i 


RES 


TME 


PST 


P.ST 


10 ] 


PSL 


PSL 


BG 


MS 


ER 


ER 


20 i 


WSA 


WSA i 


RES 


TME 


BTM 


BTM 


11 to 13 


EAG 


EAG 


BG 


MS 


ER 


ER 


21 to 22 * 


WSA 


WSA 


RES 


Study 


BTM 


BTM 


14 , j 


EAG 


EAG 


BG 


MS 


WS 


WS 


23 to 2.') 


IGP 1 


IGP 


BDS 


BDS 


BTM 


BTM 


1.') to 10 


EAG 


EAG 


IGP 


IGP 


WS 


WS 


2<). 


UGA 


UGA 


EIG 


EIG 


BTM 


BTM 


17 


EIG 


EIG 


IGP 1 


IGP 


PST 


PS'F 


27 to 28 


UGA 


UGA 


EIG 1 


EIG j 


EAG 


EAG 


18 to 19 ^ 


EIG 


EIG 


Study j 


RM 


! PST 


PST 


29 to 31 ! 


UGA 


UGA 


CBC 


GBG i 


EAG 


EAG 


20 to 21 1 


BI- 


BF 


RES ' 


RM j 


BDP 


BR 


32 


BR 


Study 


GBG 1 


GBG 


EAG 


EAG 


22 1 


BOS 


BDS 


RES I 


Study 


BDP j 


BR 


33 to 34 


BR 


Study 


CBC 1 


CBG 


PSL 


PSL 


23 to 24 J 


BDS 


BDS 


RES 


PW 


BDP 


Study 


3f)_ 


Rcl. Work Exp. Proj. 1 


PSL 


PSL 


25 • i 


Study 


Study 


RES I 


PW 


BDP 1 


.Study 


30 to 37 


Relevant Work Experience Projects 




20 ...I 

J 

1 


Relevant Work Experience Projects 



Property-Disposal Officer {gov, ser.)— 169.168 
A typical program for these trainees is shown below: 



Program 

weeks 



I to 
4 

r> to (j 
7. 

a 

9 to 10 

II to 1 
I4„.. 



•SuKKfutcd units (hour of training da>) 



Purchasing Agent {any ine/.)— 162.158 
A typical program for these trainees is shown below: 

.Stiggcstrd units (hour of trainimr day) 



Program 



I 

IBG 

RM 

RM 

RM 

PSL 

PSL 

KIC 

R.W.Iv. 



2 


.1 


i ’ ' 


! 5 


(, 


weeks 


1 


2 


1 

i 


1 


5 




-■ - 


1 ... 


1 










i 


i 

1 “• 




BGL 


TMA 


MS , 




i-:r 


I to 3 


IBG 


BGL 


5 BE 

1 


1 


MS 


BGL 


TMA 


MS 


i 

ER 


j ICR 


4 to () 


QG 


BGI. 


• BE 


BE 


MS 


BGL 


TMA 


MS 


BG 


PGR 


7 


Q.C ' 


Study 


> BE 1 


1 


FI 


Study 


TMA 


Study 


BG 


PGR 


» 


PSL ] 


PSL i 


' be 


be 


IT 1 


PSL 


TMA 


Study 


BG 


PGR 


9 


PSL 1 


PSL ; 


GCP 1 


GGP 


FI 1 


PSL 


EAG 


EAG 


BG 


PGR 


10 


PSL ( 

^ 1 


PSL 


GGP i 


GGP I 


ICR ! 


EIG 


RAG 


EAG 


R.VV.E. Projects 


1 1 1 J 1 3 j 


RM 


Study . 


EIG . 


EIG i 


ICR 1 


Projects 


i-:ag I 


EAG I 


R.VV.E. Proiccts 


14 ^ 

If* 1 


RM ! 


Relevant Work Kxperience Pro 


1 




. .1 






I.) f 

i 


Relevant Work Experience Projects 



BG 

BG 

FI 

FI 

FI 

FR 

liR 



Credit Analyst, Chief {banking)— 160.288 
A typical program for these trainees is shown below 



Program 

weeks 



1 to 4. 
5 to 0 
7. 

a 

9. . 

10 to II 

12 . 

13 to If) 



•Suggested tinits (hour of training day) 



1 

RM 

BR 

BR 

UOG 

UOG 

BG 

BG 

BG 



2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Program 

weeks 




BGL 








■ - = —-=1^ . .7. 




BE 


BE 


CFP 


CFP 




1 


BGL 


BE 


BE 


FI 


FI 






PGR 


BE 


BE 


FI 


FI 


1 to 4. . 


BGL 


PGR 


BE 


BE 


ICR 


ER 


5 to (5 . 


BGL 


PGR 


PSL 


PSL 


ER 


ER 


7 . 


Study 


PGR 


PSL 


PSL 1 


ER 


ER 


a 


PSL 


PGR 


Study 


Rcl. Work Exp. Proj. 


9 _ 


PSL 


EIG 


EIG 


Rcl. Work Exp 


• Proj. 


10 

11 to 12 . 

t*j 


PSL 

PGR 



LEVEL III JOBS 

The typical program for 19 weeks, as shown below, 
applies to all Level III job trainees except Direct-Mail 
Specialist. A special note concerning the unit, Funda- 
mentals of Interviewing (Fij, is indicated by an 
asterisk. Starting wMi Week 20, programs for separate 
trainee groups follow the basic program. 



Stiggesled units (hour of training day) 



14. 

I 

hi. , 

17 to 19 



PGR 

PGR 

PGR 

EIG 



Examiner, Tariff and Schedules {gov, ser,)— 169,168 
A typical program for these trainees is shown below: 



2 


1 


f J 


ff 


6 












RM 


BE 


BE 


PES 


PES 


j PW 


BE 


BE 


PES 


PES 


PW 


BE 


BE 


FI* 


FI* 


PSL 


BE 


BE 


FI* 


FI* 


PSL 


1 Study 


Study 


FI* i 


FI* 


PSL j 


j PST 


PST 


ER 1 


1 ER 


BG 


1 PST 1 


PST 


ER j 


i ER 


BG 


UOG j 


BR 


ER 


ER 


BG 


UOG 


BR 1 


EAG 


EAG 


BG 


Study 


BR j 


EAG 


EAG 


BG 1 


B 


B 


EAG 


EAG 


mo 1 


B 


B 


EAG 


EAG 



we'»ks 


1 


2 


! ■; 


4 


. ==7, — ^ 


■■ 


- =- 






1 to 3 


SRP 


BG 


TM 


TM 




SRP 


BG 


TM 


TM 


5 to (5 


SRP 


BG 


TM 


TM 


7.._„ . 


Study 


Study 


TM 


TM 




PSL 


PSL 


TM 


TM 


9 . . .. 


PSL 


PSL 


EIG 


EIG 


1(L».. . 


PSL 


PSL 


EIG 


EIG 


IL.... 


Study 


Study 


EIG 


EIG 


12 to 13. . 


Rel. Work Exp. Proj. 



.Suggested iiniia (hour of training day) 



Study 

BR 

BR 

FI 

FI 

FI 

ER 

ER 

ER 



OfitMiMtion>snyinJ.},and Treawrer 

inJ. . Replace with Developing Organizational and Opcfational Objcctlvci ^DOO ?, 



AdfutHtstTutoTy CofitTuct uud Ovdev {/tvy hidJ)^ 
162,1 18 

A typical program for these trainee.s, starting with 
Week 20, is shown below; 



RM 

RM 

Study 

FI 

FI 

FI 

i;r 

ER 

ER 



Program 

weeks 



20 to 23 
24 to 25. 
2(5 to 27. 

2fl=_. , 

29 to 31 



•Suggested ttnits (hour t«f training day) 



1 

MS 

MS 

GBG 

GBC 

GBG 



1 ^ 


! ’ ’ ^ 




. . 






1 QC 


j FD 


1 RES TM 


GGP 


GGP 


RES TM 


GBG 


IBG 


Study 1 TM I 


GBG 


IBG 


Rel. Work Exp. 


GBG 


Rcl. Work Exp. Proj 



TM 

TM 

TM 



60 



ERIC 



Manager, Industrial Organization {any ind.)— 189.118 

A typical program for these trainees, starting with 
Week 20, is shown below: 



umls (hour of iniinim; da> J 



Program 

weeks 






f 


1 


I i 




1 


2 


... i J 


4 


1 


(, 


20 to 25 . 


WSA 


WSA 


RES j 


^ . j 

CIP ' 


1 * 

! BDP ; 


PS 


2f) to 27 


UCA 


UCA 


OMP j 


OMP 


i BI ^ 


PS 


28., . 


UGA 


UCA 


OMP j 


OMP 


1 BI 


TMA 


29 to3L 


UCA 


UCA 


OMP 1 


OMP 


i .Study 


TM.\ 


32 to 3f) 


PP 


?P 


GFP * 


CFP 


! QCl ’ 


TMA 


38 to 37 


BF 


BF 


Rcl. Work Exp. Proj 


• 



Treasurer {any ivd.') — 161.118 

A typical program for these trainees, starting with 
Week 20, is shown below: 



SuuursU'd uniK (lujur of uainiiu; <lav i 



Program 

j 


1 


1 

2 » 


s 1 


4 


s ! 


1 , 


20 to 22 1 


1 

! BDS 


i 

BDS ^ 


CIP 


1 

Study 


BDP 


PS 


23 to 2.') i 


i BI 


Study 1 


CIP 


: Study 


' BDP 


PS 


2'9 to 27 


i CFP 


^ CFP‘ * 


OMP 


! OMP 


Study 


PS 


28 to 29 i 


i CFP 


CFP i 


OMP 


* O.MP 


PP 

i 
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Manager, Financial Institution {hanking; finan. inst.) 
—186.118 

A typical program for these trainees, starting witli 
Week 20, is shown below; 



SuMKCsird unUs (hour of iratnin^ da>) 



Program 

weeks 


1 


2 


1 

3 
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20 to 22 . . 


DOO 


DOO 


CIP 


Study 


BDP 


PS 


23 to2f) . 


BI 


Study 


CIP 


Study 


BDP 


PS 


2()to27 


CFP 


CFP 


OMP 


OMP 


Study 


PS 


28 to 29 „ 


CFP 


CFP 


OMP 


1 OMP 


PP 


1 PP 


30 to 31 


BF 


BF 


OMP 


1 OMP 


PP 


1 PP 


32 to 33 
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Direct-Mail Specialist {any hid.') — 164-068 



A typical program for these trainees, starting with 
Week 20, is shown below: 



Program 

weeks 


I 


Suggested umin (h<mi of training day) 

^ i ' . i 






1 


2 


: .3 


' 4 


^ S 5 


(, 


1 to 3 


1 PSL 


, PSL 


: TMA 


, BR 


BC ^ 


OM 


4 to ") 


EIC 


EIC 


'FMA 


1 UOC 


i BC 


OM 


() 


1 EIC 


EIC 


! TMA 


3 FD 


* BC 


OM 


7 to 8 


i ER 


? i-:r 


; TMA 


‘ FD 


' FI 1 


FI 


9 


1 ER 


' i:r 


1 Study 


FD 


FI 


FI 


10. 


1 BB- 


i-:r 


Rcl, Work Exp. Proj 
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Budget Officer {gov, ser.) — 161,118 

A typical program for these trainees, starting with 
Week 20, is shown below: 



to 33 



.SuKRCs;c(l unit') (hour of irnininR 



weeks 


1 


2 


3 i 


4 

..... 


5 
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20 to 22 


DOO 


DOO 


JD 




BDP 


PS 


23 to 25 . 


BDS 


BDS 


,JD 


JD 


BDP 


PS 


28 to 27 


CFP 


CFP 


OMP 


OMP 


Study 


PS 


28 to 29 . 
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CFP 


OMP 


OMP 


PP 


PP 


30 to 31 


BF 


BF 


OMP 


OMP 


i PP 
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Relevant Work Experience Projects 
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SELECTION, GUIDANCE, AND COUNSELING 



Section 104.18 (a) of the Rules and Regulations of the 
Vocational Education Act of 1 963 declares that State 
plans for vocr^ional education should include infor- 
mation on the “standards and requirements of vo- 
cational guidance and counseling services which arc 
designed to (1) identify and encourage the enrollment 
of individuals needing vocational education, (2) pro- 
vide the individuals with information necessary for 
realistic vocational planning. (3) assist them while 
pursuing the plan, (4) aid them in vocational place- 
ment, and (5) conduct follow-up procedures to de- 
termine the cflcctivencss of the vocational instruction 
and guidance and counseling program.” 

Section 104.18 (b) states that in addition to vo- 
cational guidance consultative services to be provided 
“the State board shall utilize the resources of the 
State employment service pursuant to the cooperative 
arrangements provided for in §104.7.” Section 104.7 
details the mutual sharing of information by the 
State employment service and the local educational 
agency regarding present and future prospects of em- 
ployment in the community and elsewhere, and the 
occupational qualifications of trainees who have com- 
pleted or are completing vocational education courses 
in schools. Community advisory committees com- 
prising employers, employment office personnel, edu- 
cators, and counselors can be used advantageously to 
fulfill this requirement. 

To meet all these requirements and the others 
detailed in the State plan, the school’s vocational 
guidance counselor must be the focal point in making 
information available for the selection of trainees and 
for giving them, their teachers, and their employers 
the necessary assistance to insure that trainees can 
obtain and retain employment, and that they can 
advance in their jobs. 

An additional stipulation of section 104.13 (b) (2) 
is that each trainee will have an occupational ob- 
jective which is a matter of record. This objective will 
be referred to as a career objective and can be a 
specifically recognized occupation or a cluster of 
closely related occupations in a given field. 

These suggestions are offered to assist counselors, 
teachers, and others in selecting and guiding trainees. 
Specific State plans may detail which selection instru- 



ments, procedures, and criteria arc to be used for 
specific occupational fields. The criteria and selection 
devices suggested here are those which can be con- 
sidered for the occupational field covered by these 
curriculums. 



SELECTION CRITERIA 

Section 104.13 (g) (1) of the Rules and Regulations 
provides for the admission of individuals on the basis 
of their potential for achieving competence in the 
occupational field. Part (2) of this section provides 
for the admis.sion of individuals to special remedial 
clas=5cs if these individuals have academic, socio- 
economic, and other handicaps that have prevented 
or might prevent their success in other vocational 
education programs. 

For the purposes of this curriculum guide, the 
selection standards suggested below, for trainees 
eligible under the Vocational Education Act of 1963, 
as amended, are divided into job levels and discussed 
separately. 

A. For all job levels, as shown In About the Cur- 
riculums, the trainee candidate’s prior academic 
achievement results should be evaluated with dis- 
cretion. Prior academic achievement results di^ liSU* 
ally good indicators of future success in course studies. 
However, they should not be the sole criteria because 
of the possibility of “late-blooming" and because of 
economic, social, and other handicaps which may have 
influenced earlier schooling. Consideration should 
also be given to maturity. Those adults eligible for 
training under the act who have been away from 
school may have acquired good personal education 
and e.'iperience in the intervening years. 

Level / ;o^i^“=The jobs in this level, on the whole, 
may be considered as entry jobs into the Adminis- 
trative, Supervisory, and Managerial categories. 
Trainee applicants for these jobs should have com- 
pleted high .school with acceptable academic achieve- 
ment or equivalent work c.xperiencc. The clerical 
jobs in this level are of a technical nature, and in 
many instances, employers prefer two years of col- 
legiate work with acceptable academic achievement. 



For jobs such as Junior Executive or Trainee Man- 
ager, employers generally show a preference for recent 
college graduates. For most of the other jobs in this 
level, entry can frequently be accomplished by pro- 
motion from other jobs within an organization which 
provide related experience. Consideration should be 
given to verbal facility to deal effectively with persons 
at all levels; numerical facility to prepare and review 
various financial, statistical, and budgetary reports; 
ability to become familiar with one or more clerical 
activities; good reading comprehension and speed to 
obtain pertinent information; and courses of a college 
level in business administration. 

Level II jobs These jobs are generally of a more 
technical nature and at lower levels of administrative, 
supervisory, and managerial functions. They fall into 
the technical supervisory categories. Trainees for these 
jobs generally should have completed at least two 
years of college with acceptable academic achieve- 
ment or equivalent work experience. In many in- 
stances, employers prefer college graduates with a 
background of business administration. However, pro- 
motion from within the organization is not unusual, 
provided the person has experience in related or 
equivalent work. Consideration should be given to 
verbal facility, both written and oral; ability to plan, 
formulate, and carry out programs and policies; nu- 
merical facility and an ability to understand the 
principles of accounting, statistics, and fiscal manage- 
ment, ability to relate to people in a manner to win 
their confidence and establish rapport; ability to 
understand, interpret, and apply procedures and di- 
rectives, memory for detail; good reading compre- 
hension and speed; and organizational ability to 
gather and evaluate facts. In the academic area, 
consideration should be given to completion of college 
level courses in the fields of business, accounting, 
law, psychology, sociology, and economics or the 
trainee’s equivalent work experience in related areas. 
Consideration should also be given to those possessing 
managerial knowledge, skills, or experience. 

Level III jobs These are jobs of a high level in the 
Administrative, Supervisory, and Managerial cate- 
gories. Preferably, trainee applicants for these jobs 
should have completed college with acceptable aca- 
demic achievement or have equivalent work experi- 
ence. Strong consideration should be given to an 
occupationally significant combination of organiza- 
tional ability to plan, formulate, and execute policies 
and programs; capacity to acquire knowledge of 
various administrative and managerial concepts and 
practices, and to apply them successfully to different 
organizational environments; ability to relate to people 



in a manner to win their confidence and establish 
rapport; ability to motivate and direct employees and 
to maintain good employee-employer and good cus- 
tomci relationships; leadership qualities; facility with 
numbers to prepare and review various financial, 
budgetary, and material reports; and written and 
oral verbal facilities for effective communication. In 
the academic area, consideration should be given to 
completion of college level courses in business, fi- 
nancial, personnel, and industrial management. Con- 
sideration should also be given to those possessing 
managerial and administrative knowledge, skills, or 
experience, and public speaking ability. 

B. Scores on aptitude tests should also be con- 
sidered in selection of the applicants. Tests should be 
carefully chosen on the basis of their ability to dis- 
criminate between successful and unsuccessful trainees. 
Coefficients of validity (or determination) should be 
considered carefully, along with the criteria used. 
Stanuardization of the tests, along with norm group 
factors and extensiveness of available data and test 
intercorrelations, also should be considered. Tests, of 
course, should be only one factor in the overall evalu- 
ation of applications. The Qualifications Profile in 
the job definition exhibits in the section. About the 
Dictionavy of Occupational Titles, should be consulted. 
As in the case of the educational requirements, tests 
for trainee applicants are suggested for each job level. 
Level 7 /o^j— Some tests suggested for use are: 

1. S.R.A. Primary Mental Abilities 

2. Schubert General Ability Test 

3. Thurstone Test of Mental Alertness 

4. Wonderlic Personnel Test 

5. Wesman Personnel Classification Test 

6. S.R.A. Short Tests of Clerical Ability 

7. S.R.A. Clerical Aptitudes Test 

8. Short Employment Tests 

9. Minnesota Clerical Aptitudes Test 

10. Kuder Preference Record— Vocational 

11. Strong Vocational Interest Test 

12. S.R.A. Survey of Interpersonal Values 

13. Gordon Personal Profile 

14. Gordon Personal Inventory 

15. Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey 

16. Supervisory Inventory of Human Relations 

17. Supervisory Index 

Since the jobs in Level I are generally entry jobs 
into the Administrative, Supervisory, and Managerial 
categories, there is much objective information needed 
about the applicant trainee which can be furnished 
by a combination of various psychological tests. All 
applicant trainees for jobs in this level should be 
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given tests for basic mental abilities to ascertain: 
learning ability, analytical reasoning, planning and 
organizational abilities, numerical facility, and the 
ability to work under pressure. Tests (1) through (5) 
should assist counselors and teachers in securing this 
information. For jobs in this level requiring a knowl- 
edge of clerical skills and functions, tests (6) through 
(9) should appraise the trainee’s basic clerical apti- 
tudes. Insight into the trainee’s vocational interest 
can be secured from tests (10) and (1 1). Information 
on the trainee’s temperament and emotional adjust- 
ment can be secured from tests (12) through (15). 
For jobs of a supervisory nature, tests (16) and (17) 
can furnish an index of supervisory capabilities. The 
overall portrait or profile can also give counselors and 
teachers an index of potential for continued growth 
and development within the job as well as for progress 
into higher level jobs. 

Level II and III jobs—Somc tests suggested for use 
are: 

1. Schubert General Ability Test 

2. S.R.A. Primary Mental Abilities 

3. Wonderlic Personnel Test 

4. Fit or Fact — ^Judgment and Comprehension 

5. Fit or Fact — Ingenuity 

6. Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking Appraisal 

7. Christenson and Guilford — Ideational Fluency 

8. Concept Ma.stery Tests 

9. Strong Vocational Interest Test 

10. Kuder Preference Record — Vocational 

1 1 . Kuder Preference Record — Personal 

12. Study of Values 

13. Bruce’s Sales Motivation 

14. Gordon Personal Profile 

15. Gordon Personal Inventory 

16. S.R.A. Survey of Interpersonal Values 

17. Guilford-Zimraerman Temperament Survey 

18. Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 

19. Supervisory Inventory of Human Relations 

20. Supervisory Index 

21. Fleishman’s Leadership Opinion Questionnaire 

Level II and Level III jobs are of a technical and 
administrative nature, some in a specific area, others 
covering a wider range. They are all in the Adminis- 
trative, Supervisory, and Managerial categories, and 
in many instances the Level II job can act as a break- 
ing-in point for a Level III job. Basically the same 
type of objective information could serve for both 
levels, with those trainees showing the greatest po- 
tential for growth and development beyond Level II 
jobs being considered for possible development into 
the Level III jobs at a future date. This helps furnish 



a reservoir of potential candidates for higher echelon 
managerial jobs. 

For appraising the basic mental abilities of applicant 
trainees in both levels, tests (1) through (8) should 
provide information in the areas of: learning ability, 
analytical rca.soning, planning and organizing abili- 
ties, numerical facility, and tlic ability to work under 
pressure. For managerial potential in Level II jobs 
and for managerial jobs in Level III, tests (4) through 
(7) can indicate the ability to think critically by 
drawing sound inferences, the recognition of implied 
assumptions, and the ability to reason logically by 
deduction and by interpretation. These are factors 
needed in mo.st managerial job.'?. Test (8) measures 
the ability to deal with ideas or concepts. Tests (9) 
through (13) can measure the applicant’s interests 
and motivations, as well as his ability to influence 
others and have them accept him and his ideas. The 
applicant’s .skill in human relations and his emotional 
adjustment and temperament can be apprai.sed by 
tests (14) through (18). For tho.se jobs in Level II 
at the managerial level and for all jobs at Level III, 
tests (19) through (21) can indicate leadership, the 
ability to establish rapport and .sensitivity to the 
feelings of subordinates, the ability to initiate ideas, 
and planning and directing a group toward a goal. 

The profile secured by the testing program could 
give an index of potential for further growth and 
development within the job and for possible pro- 
motion, both laterally and vertically, for Level II job 
trainees. For Level III job trainees, it can give an 
index of potential for growth and development within 
the job. 

Other tests not listed above, but which may have 
high validities, should also be considered; the list is 
not restrictive, nor is it absolute since various combi- 
nations of tests can be used so long as they will give 
the required objective information. Counselors se- 
lecting tests should consult the latest Mental Measure- 
ments Yearbook, various test issuing and scoring 
companies’ catalogs, and reference works on psycho- 
logical tests before deciding which tests should be 
used. Teachers should obtain as much professional 
help as possible in the area of applicant testing. The 
purpose of the tests is to obtain objective information 
about the applicant to supplement appraisals of him 
made during interviews. It should be appreciated 
that errors can be made in selection and appraisal 
even with good cut-off scores. The applicant’s frame 
of mind while taking tests should also be considered 
when evaluating test results. 

C. Applicants for Administrative, Supervisory, and 
Managerial positions having skills developed before 
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entry into the training program, and showing knowl- 
edge in various study areas, can be evaluated by using 
available objective tests that are used in the regular 
program. 

The measurable skills should be compared to the 
standards of achievement for the particular program 
unit and to the occupational prerequisites for each 
job. The demonstrated equivalent proficiencies can 
then be used as a base to tailor programs for the 
individual trainee which will enable him to reach 
employable competencies without the necessity of 
marking time. 

D. Interviewing is an essential part of the ap- 
praisal process since it offers the opportunity to feed 
back test scores and appraisals to that point, and it 
can help the applicant to decide on a career objective. 
Whether the interview is held non-directively or is 
structured, it should center on the applicant de- 
veloping optimism about success in a given occupation 
and the productive use of his aptitudes and other 
assets. The decision made by the applicant regarding 
his career objective, and the career objective itself, 
should become a matter of school record. The career 
objective should be set before the trainee enters any 
program. 

Counselors and coordinating teachers should also 
consider that success in a given field may be achieved 
by persons of different interests and abilities. Obvious 
evidences of possible failure in a given occupational 
choice, because of lack of aptitude in the most 
requisite skills, should be carefully considered during 
both appraisal and subsequent interviews. 

AFTER ENROLLMENT 

After a trainee has been selected for the program, 
periodic counselor-teacher-trainee conferences should 
be scheduled. Effort should be made to uncover prob- 
lems that may hinder the success of the trainee in 
his studies, and necessary remedial study should be 
offered. Throughout the program, teachers should 
advise counselors about the progress the trainee is 
making toward attaining required skills and knowl- 
edges for employment. 



EVALUATION AND REPORTING 

Counselors should continually assess the value of 
the program, in terms of adequate vocational prepa- 
ration of accepted trainees, and should suggest changes 
in curriculum content to strengthen individual pro- 
grams. 



TAILORING PROGRAMS 

Individuals who demonstrate certain achievements 
can be “slotted” into regular programs, both basic 
and specialized. This requires a certain degree of 
flexibility of scheduling. Advice on special needs of 
individuals should be given to the trainee’s teachers. 

RECORD OF COMPLETION 

After completing or leaving a course of study, each 
trainee should receive a Record of Completion. The 
record should not only reflect the skills and knowledges 
attained during the program, but it should also indi- 
cate exhibited skills for which no unit of study was 
incorporated into the program. If the tailored program 
included a unit to advance the development of ex- 
hibited skills and knowledge, and the unit was not 
studied because of the lack of available time, no re- 
cording should be made about that unit in the 
Record. All reports of skill knowledge for the various 
subject units of study should be made by the ad- 
ministrator’s office at the time of exit or upon com- 
pletion of the program by the trainee. The school 
office should maintain a folder for each trainee which 
contains the employability evaluations made for every 
unit of study. It is further suggested that the school 
maintain at least two copies of the Record for tran- 
script and reference purposes. If the form is standard- 
ized within a particular State, trainees moving from 
one school to another should be asked to submit (for 
the record) their Record of Completion. Achievement 
in studies at the new school(s) should be entered in 
the Record. A suggested sample record is illustrated. 
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STATE OF 

RECORD OF COMPLETION OF ADMINISTRATIVE AND SUPERVISORY 

OCCUPATIONS EDUCATION 

(Under The Vocational Education Act of 1963 or Manpower Development and Training Act) 



TRAINEE’S NAME: 

SCHOOLS ATT ENDED: 

SKJLL^ 

Fundamentals of Interviewing. 



Public Speaking. 



Basic Training Methods and Practices. 



Business Correspondence. 



Forms Design 



Procedures V/riting. 



Induction and Orientation of Employees. 



Indexing and Filing Practices. 



Office Machines — Computing and Duplicating. 



Job Descriptions, Specifications, and Evaluation 



Calculating Costs and Prices. 



Employee Appraisal and Counseling. 



Business Data and Statistics. 



Material Specifications. 



TRAINING PROGRAM: 



BASIC SUBJECT AREAS (Teachers’ Evaluation) 
Business Reports 



Records Management 



Introduction to Bids and Contracts 



Effective Interpersonal Relations 



Problem Solving Techniques 



Production Control Boards and Charts. 



Production Reports, Estimates and Schedules 



Quality Control Practices, 



Time and Motion Economy. 



Work Simplification 



Payroll and Employee Tax Records, 



Inventory Control Practices, 



SPECIALIZED SUBJECT AREAS (Teachers’ Evaluation) 
Performance Standards 



Techniques of Marketing and Advertising. 



Introduction to Business Data Processing. 



Traffic Management 



Union Contract Administration 



Shipping Regulations and Procedures 



Business Contract Law. 



Corporate Insurance Practices, 



Business Forecasting. 



Budgeting. 



Business Investments. 



ADMINISTRATIVE AREAS (Teachers’ Evaluation) 
Principles of Effective Supervision 



Wages and Salary Administration 



Effective Internal Communications 



Personnel Policies 



Public and Community J^ations 

Developing Organizational and Operational Objectives. 



Use of Consultants. 



Business Principles and Organization, 



Business Economics. 



Corporate Financial Planning and Control. 



Organizational and Manpower Planning. 



ATTESTATION 

PRINCIPAL PRINCIPAL... . 

SCHOOL ADMINrSTRATOR SCHOOI^ ADMINISTRATOR 

DATE date 

Suggested Record of Completion Form 



IPPIPiipIliipp^^ 
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GENERAL OFFICE EDUCATION UNITS 






General oftice education units arc those studies 
common to many jobs in the occupational field. Tlic 
studic'^ should help the trainee develop: 

, Bask skills such as interviewing, public .speaking, 
communication, and correspondence. 

2. b\ Actional knowledge requirements such as employee 



appraisal and couniicling, problem solving, and 
records management. 

3. Environmental knowledge concerning tlie occupa- 
tional area in wliich he will be working. 

Local or State requirements for general education 
courses at secondary or postsecondary .school levels 
have not been included in this guide. 
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ACCELERATED READING (AR) 

Remedial Unit for Trainees as Required 

Total: 50 hours variable 



Hours Class: 1 hour daily 

Description and Teaching Suggestions 

This .skill unit will increase the trainee’s reading 
ability, enabling him to comprehend business anrl 
technical materials more rapidly. An efiicient worker 
should be able to procc.ss written materials with 
maximum speed and accuracy. Increased reading 
skill is one of tlie key factors in achieving this goal. 
Stress will be placed on visual discrimination, de- 
velopment of comprehension, and rapid reading tech- 
niques. Each trainee should enter the program with 
at least a lOth-gradc reading level as measured by 
the Davis Reading Test, Forms 2A, 2B, 2G, or 21). 
Trainees not at that level should receive a preunit 
remedial reading course to bring them to that level. 
Trainees will receive group instruction and will work 
with individualized materials so that each may pro- 
ceed in accordance with his own natural ability. 

Standards oj Achievement 

Reading at 12th-grade level, as measured by the 
Davis Reading Test, Forms lA, IB, 1C, or ID, plus 
special proficiency in one or more of the following 
areas: 

Correspondence 
General business literature 
Legal material 
Medical reports 
Scientific reports 
Engineering data 



At present, there are no standard tests of acliicve- 
ment in the above categories. Thus, reading instructors 
should develop specialized measuring tools to de- 
termine the degree of achievement attained by the 
trainee. 

Prerequisites for Study of Accelerated Beading 
Need as determined by the teacher. 

Topic Outline 

I. Visual Discrimination 

II. Fundamental Approach to Reading 

III. Vocabulary Development 

IV. Sentence and Paragraph Comprehension 

V. Comprehension of Longer Selections 

VI. Accelerating Reading 
\TI. Practical Applications 

TOPIC I. VISUAL DISCRIMINATION 

A. Tachistoscopic training 

1. Numbers 

2. Words 

3. Phrases 

B. Practical applications to business corrc' 
spondence 

TOPIC II. FUNDAMENTAL APPROACH TO READING 

A. Need for flexibility 

B. Surveying 

C. Skimming 
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1). 

K. 



•Scanning 



•SQ3R meiljocl {.Sursry, Question, Read, Re- 
\'ie\v, Recite) 



lOHCi HI. VOCABTLAU^' I)lvVKL()J\MMN’i’ 

A. I.earning words in context 

B. Using the dictionary 
C). Word roots 

I). How to be "word aware" in everyday life 

h. Building vocabulary artificially through special 
texts 



Texis and Other Teaching Materials 



I-rom the following suggested texts and materials 
(or other equivalent commercially available material) 
•select teacher materials for use in this unit. Additional 
materials are listed in appendix 1), 



Macmillan, Hm 

Bond, (Jdv and i'lNKM, M.ua, •//«* /;/«». 

NVw Vo,k: A|.pl«„„.(:,.n.u,y-C:,ofa, 



'ropic IV. si-:,\TK,\(;ii: a.nd p,araok.\ph (;o.\ij>kkiiivnsion 



A. .Structure of a .sentence 

B. .Structure of a paragraph 



TOPIC V. COMPRIvIIENSION OP I.ONCER SELECTIONS 



A. Deiermining author's purpo.se and general tone 

B. Recognizing and understanding the writer's or- 
ganization 

C. Finding main ideas 

D. Finding supporting details 

E. Following written directions 

1'. Relating ideas, drawing inferences, and reading 
between the lines 



TOPIC VI. ACCELERATINC READING 

A. Understanding factors that control .speed 

1. Difliculty of the material 

2. Purpose of the reader 

3. Intelligence 

4. .Span of comprehension 
.n. Concentration 

(5. Mechanical factors (orderly left-to-right pro 
.gression, accurate perception, etc.) 

B. Rate-controller training 

C. Timed excrci.ses 
!)• Pacer training 

TOPIC VII. PRACTICAL .\PPL1C.\TI0NS 

A. Applications to general reading 

B. Applications to .specific areas 



Harper & Bros., Itl-ty. 















JrAvrrrr, 

.\o. 10). Washington: i;..S. Department of Health 
h.dueatioii, and Welfare, iy.")7. ’ 

KoTTMiiYiiU WnxiA.Nf. Tcachcr' s (Imk /or Rmedial Rrudhw. 
IVew \ ork : McGraw-Hill, I y.iy. 

•Strang, and Bkackicn, Dorotiiv, Making lietter Readers. 
Boston: D. C. Heath Co., ly.'j?. 

•Strang, Rum; McCui.i ougu, Con.stan(;k; and 'Iraxirr 



Mechanical Aids 






improving reading speed. 

CmUolkilReader. ICducational Developmental I.aboratorics, Inc., 
^ew\ ork. A machine which use.s filmstrips for improvement 
of loading (read inc.ss period through fault level). 
luysHme Tachistoscope. Keystone View Company, Meadville, Pa 
•V device for presenting digits, phrases, sentences, affixes, 
etc. (timed or untimed), by use of slides. 

Leairll Coordinator. Keystone View Company, Mead- 

\i e, I a. Offers training in hand-eye coordination. 
lereepuucope. Perceptual Development Laboratories. .St. Louis 

Combines training with films and training in tachistoscopic 
teclmiques. ' 

Reading Pacer, Keystone View Cfompany, Meadville, Pa .\ 
(Jevire for improving reading speed. 

Reading Rate Controller. Stereo Optical Cfompany. Chicago. S 
device for improving reading speed. 

Rnnhaw Tac/iistoscopic Trainer. Stereo Optical Company, Chi- 
cago. An individual tachistoseope. 

Miadowmpe Reading Pacer. Lafayette Instrument Companv. 

e» f ’ ''"Pt’oving reading speed. 

.S/M Reading Accelerator, .Model 11. Science Research Associates. 

Oliicago. device for improving reading speed. 
hmex. ICducational Development I.aboratories. Inc., .\cw\’ork. 

A tacliisto.s*c‘Opic device. 



ORAL COMMUNICATION (OC) 
Remedial Unit for Trainees as Required 



Hours Class: 1 hour daily Total: Minimum 15 hours variable 



Description and Teaching Suggestions 

This unit is designed to assist those trainees who 
evidence speech difficulties or defects. Teachers should 
allocate time to work with each trainee in accordance 
with individual speech needs. The extent of after- 
hours trainee practice should vary as necessary. The 
trainee should show evidence of a gradual progression 
to levels of acceptable fluency as he continues in this 
remedial unit. Since progress in speech development 
may vary among trainees, some may be released from 
the unit earlier than others. 

The topic outline forms a general guide only and 
should be tempered by the speech teacher’s ob.ser- 
vation of the trainee’s progress. Characteristic regional 
differences should be noted. Tape recordings of indi- 
viduals’ conversations and practice exercises should 
be used along with case study and with role playing 
in business situations requiring effective oral com- 
munication. Oral reports and practice exercises should 
be used liberally. Help with organization of individual 
talks should also be given to further develop trainee 
potential. The importance of good oral communi- 
cation in the business setting, with its requirements of 
clarity and coherence, should be highlighted con- 
stantly. 

Standards oj Achievement 

Acceptable speech and conversation as judged by 
the teacher. 

Prerequisites for Study of Oral Communication 
Need as determined by the teacher. 

Topic Outline 

I. Speech Problems 

II. Elements of Good Speech 

III. Development of Fluency 

IV. Practice Business Conversations 

V. Speaking in Meetings 

topic: I. .SPEECH PRC5BLEMS 

A. Individual analysis 

B. Correction program 

1. Clinic 

2. After-school assignments 

3. Practice exercises 



TOPIC II. ELEMENTS OF GOOD SPEECH 

A. V’’oice 

1. V'olume 

2. Rate 

3. Pitch 

4. Tone 

5. Inflection 

B. Using the voice 

1. Pronunciation 

a. Diarriticai marks 

b. Difficult words 

c. Regional problems 

2. Enunciation 

3. Breath control 

4. Diction 

5. Animation 

C. Practice exercises in above 

TOPIC 111. DEVELOPMENT OF FLUENCY 

A. Importance of fluency 

B. Importance of word choice 

C. Using language 

1 . Expanding vocabulary 

2. Eliminating slang 

3. Using correct grammar 

4. Developing units of thought 

5. Organizing oral presentations 

D. Practice exercises in above 

TOPIC IV. PRACTICE BUSINESS CONVERSATIONS 

Note: Dual and multiple role playing should be 
used to simulate office conditions of conversation. 

A. The role of the listener 

1 . Participating with speaker 

2. Questioning 
■ 3. Interpreting 

4. Indicating interest 

B. The role of the speaker 

1 . Organizing talk 

2. Evidencing clarity and coherence 

3. Stating facts and details accurately 

4. Speaker attitudes toward listener 

TOPIC V. SPEAKING IN MEETINGS 

A. Types of meetings 

B. Understanding purpose or objective 



C. Participating actively when appropriate 

D. Recognizing others 

E. Stating conclusions 

F. Practice in speaking in group meetings 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

Selection of appropriate materials for this course 
will vary depending on trainee problems and the 



teacher’s familiarity with speech correction. Several 
good tape recorders should 1)C available for the 
classroom. 

Baiki), Crakj. and Knowi-.u, r'uANKi.i.v H. I’Uuntkh i>i 
diturnl Sjn'fth, Itnd <’d> New \ork: Mctiriiw-Hill. 191)0. 
UlMSTRM'.T. VVii.iJAM C.; Poini'.u. I.I.O.SAUI) J.; ASI) Maxwi.u . 
(Ji.RAi.i) W. liuunrw Eniilhli in (.‘ummunhiluim. Kmjlewood 
CIUI’s. N.J.: PiTnti(T-Hall, 1904. 

I'noMPSON, Way.sI'. and I’I'.ssi .sdrn. .Si'.ui. Bnuc I’.\fn fiitici \ in 
Sfnrch, 2nd id. laiylcwood ClilFs. N.j.; Preiukc-IIall. 19115. 



BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE (BC) 

Basie .Skill for: ;\11 Trainees EXCEP'F: Clerical Teehnician. File .Service ^Vorker, Process-Description Writer, 
.Safe Deposits Manager, (ieneral Foreman. Interviewer tmd Chiims .Adjuster 



Hours Class: 1 hour daily 



'I’otal: 30 hours 



Description and Teaching Suggestions 

This unit is designed to provide train*”es with the 
basic skills required to write well-organized letters and 
routine correspondence for a variety of purposes. 

The emphasis of the unit should be placed on de- 
velopment of writing skill and on familiarization with 
typical business writing. The first goal includes de- 
veloping a forceful and pleasing style as well as 
grammatical correctness. Achieving the second goal 
requires some knowledge of busine.ss practices and 
relationships. In addition to applying basic language 
.skills, the trainees should be introduced to current 
trends in business writing, specific techniques for de- 
veloping a readable style, anc. the fundamentals of 
organizing written materials. 

Some mechanical aspects that should be reviewed 
arc format, punctuation and capitalization, and ct n- 
tinuing vocabulary development. 

Developing an cfTective writing style is prolxibly 
learned l)cst by a combination of activities, such as 
analyzing successful business writing, composing origi- 
nal letters, studying the feedback after evaluation, 
revising and rewriting, and repeated application of 
techniques that have proved .‘■acccssful. 

Where po.ssible, it is desirable that all writing 
assignments be typewritten. Bulletin boards should be 
u.sed to display various letterheads, enlarged posters 
of letter styles, and outstanding compositions. Trainees 
mastering this unit may also l)C cligilfic to pursue 
related work activities. Assessment of a trainee s 
achievement in this unit is qualitativ'e, based on the 
judgment of the teacher. 
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Standards oj Achievement 

Organize and compose aeceptalfie business eorre- 
.spondence in accordance with current business letter 
writing practice. 

Prerequisites jor Study oj Business Correspondence 
Trainee selection standards. 



Topic Outline 

I. Elements of Letter Organization 

II. Letter .Style 

III. Special Purpose Letters 
I\’. Application for Employment 
\'. Intracompany Correspondence 

Note: Each sulnopic should Ix' followed l)y e.xer- 
eises in original letter writing witli teacher-trainee 
feedl)ack, and rewriting of letter b> the trainee for 
resuljmission. 



TOI’IC; I. E1.K.MZ.NTS OF LETTER OROA.NTZ.VnO.N 



A. Developing unificxl and coherent i)aragraphs 

B. Developing conciseness 
1 . Letters of request 

a. Information concerning individual em- 
plo\ees 

b. Training schedules 

c. Insurance information coverages, rates, 
etc. 

d. Ceneral and or specific information 

C. Developing completeness and accuracy 
1. Maintenance of conci.seness 



O 










2. Letters of request 

a. Transportation spaee availability 

b. Orclerin '4 catalotts, brochures, referenees. 
etc. 

e. Schedulint? a meetint? or pro£»ram 
(1. Requestintj assistanet* 
e. Requestint? specific iiilbrination 

TOI’IO II. I.KTTKR STYI.H 



'lOl'IC V. IMUACOMI'A ..-V CORRItSl'ONDHNCK 

.\. Informal ineniorand.i for stall' inenibi*rs 

1. Brief 

2. Concise 

3. Courteous 

B. Writincf for the record 

1. Formal and impers(>n il style 

2. .Suiuniarie.s of meetinijs and protrrams 
:i. Orders to subordinate personnel 



A. Pleasant and persuasive tone 

B. Deseripiive style 

1. X'ivid 

2. Concrete 

(*.. Letters to build u;ood will 

1. 'Lhanks 

2. Coiujratulations 
.‘L Appreciation 

4. (Jrantiiu? a favor 

Formal letters with deferential tone to im- 
portant person 

<). Recommendations for use of specific services 



TOPIC III. SPF.CaAI. Pt-RPOSl*. LETTERS 

.\. Letters that promote service 

1. Orq;anis'ation to lead the reader to action 

2. Maintenance of previously developed st\ le 
B. Letters containimt netjative material or rejection 

1. Maintenance of positive tone 

2. Awareness of reader reaction 

3. .Sayinq; “Xo” qracioiely 



TOPIC IV. APPI.IO.VnON EOR EMPI.OV.MENT 

A. Inquirino[ about an open position 

B. Applyinq; for a specific position 



Texfs tin<l Other Teuchhig Muteruih 

From the following suqijested te.\ts and materials 
lor equivalent commercially available material), 
select traiiuv and teacher materials for use in this 
unit .'\dditional materials are listed in a[)|)<MKlix 1), 
.See also Business Reports unit. 

.\eK.N-i.K. Dr. Rom R r R. and IJeR iNi ss. Dr. PAer. .S. E/faiur 
littfilhli fur ft/wRin. 5th nl. Clincinnati: Somli- Western. 
Workbo.ok. .\efuevement Tests, and Manual. 

BecM.iA', K. Iluif 'III inemnr Satn uHli I.,lhr\. New 'S'jM-k: 
McCJraw-IIill. I ')()(). 

I'c)\vi.i;r. II. \\. .1 Ihctunuiry uf Mmhrii /Ciii>li\/i Svw 

\’ork: O.xforcl L'niversity Press, eurrent edition. 

Him.stri.rt. Wii.uam C.: Portrr, I.i.onard J.; and Maxwi i.r . 
Okrah) V\ . liuuiiiu hiipJiJi III Cuiumuuicfitiiius, Knqiewood 
Cliffs. X.J.; Prenliee-Hall. lfK)4. 

Hoixa s, John C. and f Ion.noi.i.y. I’ra.ncis X. IhirhiHe CuUrm 
Ilaiulhimk, M al. New York; Ilareourt. IJraee. and World. 
l‘il)2. 

Larson. J.inna .\. and Koiau.i.r, .\i«oi.i,ii.NiA .VI. Jirfmm' 
Miiiiual Im OJfici I-jn/>l,iyfr\, 4!h nl, CiiKinnati: .Soutli-Western, 
IflhO. 

.Mr. nni.no. J. II. .AND Wii Ki.NSo.N. C. W. Cmnmuniaitiuli Thmif>h 
Lcthrs and Rifmrli, 3rd al. IIome\v('od. 111.: Rielmrd D. Irwin, 
Ine.. 

Parkiil'rsi , C. C. Ihiunrss (.'ummuniinlum Jor liillrr //«/« •>/ lit 
laltuih, 7/It III. ICnqlewood Cliffs. N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Hlbb. 
Rr.in. Jami.s .M. and Wi;.ndu;noi:r, Rori-rt .M. Epnivt Letters. 

New York; McCiraw-IIill, H)()4. 

.SiiiHM,. Nouma.n C. 'I he Art nf Succtssfid Ciimmunieation. New 
York; .M-Craw-I fill. 

.Siieu'iru. R. L. and Wiu.iamson, J. P. Written Communication 
in liusiness, 2nd al. .New York; McCraw-Hill, I()(i4. 



BUSINESS DATA AND STATISTICS (BDS) 

Ba.sic Knowledtie for: Bank Cashier, Chief Clerk, Clerical Technician, Credit Union .Supervisor, Junior 
F.<xeculive, Pure ■'la.sc'’ Price .\milysi, .Safe Dejiosits Manager, Trainee-Mamiq;er, .\dministrative .\ssistant. 
Branch Manager, Budtiel Oflicer, rreasurer, (renenil Forenum, Procurement .Services .Supervisor, 

Insurance Oflice Manaqan- 



Hours Cla.ss and or Laboratorv: 2 hours dailv 



I’otal: 30 hours 



Description unci Teaching Suggestions 

I rainces will be introduced to the general .subject 
of statistics and ftimilitirixed with the application of 



statistical methods to the preparation of data. The 
frequent use of (‘.samples is suQ;t?ested to clarify and 
illustrate the proper use of various statistical methods 
and tools. (Completed statistical forms tind reports 
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using data in tlic form of tabulations, ratios, and 
index numbers should be employed liberally. Practice 
.se.s.sions involving the preparation of graphs from data 
should be emphasized. Laboratory time should pro- 
vide opportunities for trainees to study and analyze 
statistical examples. The teacher may also wish to 
assign typical problem .situations to trainees for analy- 
.sis and development of appropriate statistics to sup- 
port the analysis. At least two examinations are sug- 
gested tc permit the teacher to evaluate progre.ss and 
identify areas of weakne.ss. 

Standards oj Achievement 

1. Use selected statistical terminology correctly. 

2. Demonstrate ability to understand and apply 
ba.sic statistical concepts and methods to the 
development and interpretation of studies. 

3. Be able to construct graphs ba.sed on statistical 
data. 

4. Demonstrate knowledge of statistical tools, such 
as codlicients of correlation, ratios, measures of 
central tendency, etc. 

Prerequisites for Study oJ Business Data and Statistics 

Trainee selection standards. Trainee should have 
an adequate mathematics background. 

Topic Outline 

I. Introduction to Statistics 

II. Sampling 

III. Tabulation and Presentation of Statistical Data 

IV. Variability 

V. Measures of Central Tendency 

VI. Correlation 

VII. Index Numbers 

VIII. Statistical Decisionmaking 

TOPIC I. INTRODUCTION TO STATISTICS 

A. Definitions 

1. Statistics— descriptive 

2. Statistical method— inductive 

B. Managerial statistics 

TOPIC II. SAMPLING 

A. Purpose and characteristics 

B. Criteria for use 

1. Validity 

2. Advantages and disadvantages 

3. Size of sampling 

4. Types of selection 
a. Random sampling 



b. Stratified random sampling 

c. Cluster sampling 

5. Cost 

6. Time 

C’.. Sources of data 

1. Primary 

2. Secondary 

3. Public 
A. Private 

TOPIC 111. TABULATION AND PRKSEN I'ATION OF 
STATISTICAL DATA 

A. Principles 

B. Organizing data 

C. Arrays 

D. Graphical presentation 

1. Types 

2. Histograms 

3. Pictograms 

4. Frequency polygons 

5. Cumulative distributions and ogives 

TOPIC IV. VARIABILITY 

A. Need for describing variability 

1. In planning 

2. In interpreting data 

3. In decisionmaking 

B. Standard deviation 

1. Significance 

2. Application 

C. Variance 

D. Probability 

TOPIC V. MEASURES OF CENTRAL TENDENCY 

A. Mean 

1. Definition 

2. Application and use 

3. Computation 

B. Median 

1. Definition 

2. Application and use 

3. Computation 

C. Mode 

1. Definition 

2. Application and use 

3. Computation 

D. Scales— application and use 

1. Nominal 

2. Ordinal 

3. Interval 

4. Ratio 
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E. Standard scores 

F. Normalized standard scores 

G. T scores 



TOPIC VI. CORRELATION 

A. Definition 

B. Measures of relation 

1. Reliability and validity 

2. Temporal stability 

3. Errors of variance 

C. Methods for measuring and fitting 

1. Rank order correlation coefficient 

2. Pearson Product Moment 

3. Split-half reliability 

4. Least mean squares method 

D. Significance levels 

E. Range for plus 1 to minus 1 

F. Standard error of measurement 

G. Standard error of the difference 

H. Practice in using least mean squares for wage 
curves, etc. 



TOPIC VII. INDEX NUMBERS 

A. Definition 

B. Need for index numbers 

0. Typc.s of index numbers 

1. Simple 

2. Composite 

3. Weighted 

D. Price inde.xes and their application 

1. Purchasing power of the dollar 

2. Real wages 

3. Escalator clau.ses in labor-management 
agreements 



TOPIC VIII. STATISTICAL DECISION.MAKING 

A. Decisionmaking in general 

B. Decision theory 

C. Ba.se rates 

1). Multiple cutoff scores 

E. Differential validity 

F. Concept of statistical significance -“decision rules 

G. L\se of statistical decisions 

1 . Provides basis for action 

2. Alternatives and rational means of selection 

3. Design for management decision 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following sugge.sted texts and materials 
(or equivalent commercially available material), 
.select trainee and teacher materials for use in this 
unit. Additional materials are li.stcd in appendix D. 

Anastasi, Anne. Psychological Testing, 2nd ed. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 19(51. 

Bowen, Earl K. Statistics. Homewood, 111.: Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., 19(50. 

Guruden-Sherman. Personnel Management, 2nd ed. Cincinnati: 
South-Western, 19(53. 

Guthrie, Harold W. Statistical Methods in Economics, Home- 
wood, 111.: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1966. 

Hanson and Brabr. Managerial Statistics, 2nd ed. Englewood 
ClilTs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1961. 

Householder, James E. Introduction to the Statistical Method. 

New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1962. 

Kazmier, L. J. Statistical Analysis for Business and Economics. 

New York: McGraw-Hill, 1967. 

Leabo, D. a. and Smith, 0. Frank. Basic Statistics Jor Bustne.ts 
and Economics. Homewood, 111.: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1964. 
SciiLAiFER, Robert. Introduction to Statistics Jor Business Decisions. 

New York: McGraw-Hill, 1961. 

U.S. Department of Labor. Economic Indicators Prepared Jor the 
Joint Economic Committee by the Council oj Economic Advisers. 
Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, current 
edition. 

Monthly Labor Review. Washington: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, current edition. 



BUSINESS ECONOMICS (BE) 

Environmental Knowledge for: Bank Cashier, Junior E.xecutive, Purchase-Price Analyst, Trainee Manager, 
Administrative A.ssistant, Branch Manager, Chief Credit Analy.st, General Foreman, Procurement Services 
Supervi.sor, Purcha.sing Agent, Trust Officer, Budget Officer, Contract and Order Administrator, Financial 
Institution Manager, Industrial Organization Manager, Treasurer, Title Clerk 



Hours Cla.ss: 2 hours daily 
Description and Teaching Suggestions 

Throughout all levels of management, an under- 
standing of economic principles is c.s.sential in order 
that decisions will be con.sonant with .sound busine.ss 



Total: 80 hours 

and economic practice. A knowledge of the origins 
and development of economic system.s, with emphasis 
on a free economy and the American business system, 
will be imparted to trainees. Care should be exercised 
by the teacher to maintain objectivity and minimize 
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bias in ihc- j)roscniation of factual data. In this way, 
trainees will become familiar with the ui.clerlyintf 
principles of a free enterprise economy and will es- 
tablish a ba.'-e for objective comparison of the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of other economic sys- 
tems. Each trainee should develop ih.e capability for 
evaluating proposals for changes in our system in 
terms of positive and negadve effects. 

To maintain dynamism and stimulate trainee inter- 
est and participation, debate and guided discussion 
.should be actively encouraged by the teacher. Audio- 
visual aids and role-playing are effective tools in 
tciliiig the story of free enterprise and should l)c 
utilized to supplement lecture and study assignments. 
It is also suggested that teachers a.ssign trainees ex- 
tensive readings in the economics field, and require 
written reports and oral classroom pre.sentations. 
Evaluation of trainee progress should be made through 
objective tests, es.says, and special reports. 

Standards oj Achievement 

1. Exhibit understanding of the major economic 
systems (in oral or written presentation) and 
on the relationship between economic and po- 
litical freedom. 

2. Write a paper on the underlying differences of 
collective versus private ownership of industrial 
facilities (buildings, equipment, and tools). 

3. Make a report on the methods advocated by 
Communists to obtain control of power in a free 
economy, compared with Socialist means to 
achieve the same result. 

4. Prepare a panel discussion on the subject of the 
proper functioning of government in the control 
of national economic aflairs?. 

5. Explain the system of checks and balances 
exerted in a free economy by each individual in 
his triple role of customer, owner, and worker. 

6. Prepare a 100-year .survey chart of the advance- 
ment of the American people under capitalism. 
Include population increases, inventions, work 
hour.s, usable raw materials, education, invest- 
ment per worker, and any other pertinent factors. 

7. Prepare a report on job opportunities now avail- 
able in the community due to technological 
change for jobs not in existence 50 years ago. 

8. Explain ‘‘competition” in terms of fl) .seller's 
competition and (2) buyer's competition. .Show 
the impact of each on the market place. 

Prerequisites jor Study of Business Economics 



At least 2 years of college training or equivalent. 
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Topic Outline 

I. Introduction 

II. Ba.sic Concepts 

III. Systems Compaiison 
I\'. The American Easiness System 
V. C'ompctition in a Free Economy 
\1. Gvowth and Upgrading of Li\‘ing Standards 
VII. Individual Freedom anO the Economic .‘System 
VIII. Interdependence of Woikl Economic Groups 

TOPIC I. INTRODUCTIO.N 

A. Definition of "economic.-'" 

1. What it is 

2. What it is not 

B. Origins of an economic society 

1. Individual wants and methods for satisfying 
them 

2. “Tribal” or group activity 

3. Development of group interdependence 
(from the manor to the town; municipal 
regulation of commerce) 

4. Emergence of national economic systems 

G. The impact of technology on an economic 
svstem 

1 . The individual tradesman or artisan 

2. The growth of the factory system (the English 
industrial revolution) 

3. Mass production and its efiect on the indi- 
vidual 

TOPIC n. B.\SIC CONCEPTS 

A. The division of labor 

B. The principle of marginal utility 

C. Choice and limitation 

D. Wealth 

1. What constitutes wealth 

2. Wealth and money 

E. Personal liberty as a cornerstone of a free 
economy 

TOPIC III. SYSTE.MS COMPARLSON 

A. Overview of major world economic .systems 
1. Hoeiali.sm 

a. Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels; The 
Communist Manifesto of 1848 

b. Das Kapital 

c. The philosophy of “From each according 
to his ability, to each according to his 
needs.” 

d. 'Fhe class struggle 

e. Trends of capitalist development 



f. The Fabian Society and John Maynard 
Keynes 

g. The growth of socialism in the United 
States 

2. Communism 

a. The Marxist basis of Communistic theory 

b. Bolshevism and its philosophic diversion 
from socialism 

c. Communism and the Soviet government 

d. The Communist organization 

(1) Internally 

(2) Internationally 

e. Planned economy 

(1) Capital formation 

(2) Efliciency 

f. Plans for extension of Communism 

3. Fascism 

a. Historical background 

b. Major doctrines 

c. Political and social life in a fascist economy 

d. Basic differences 

(1) Fascism vs. Socialism 

(2) Fascism vs. Communism 

4. Free enterprise (capitalism) 

a. Definition of economic freedom 

b. Foundations 

(1) Personal liberty 

(2) Private property 

(3) Individual initiative 

c. National growth 

B. Summation of differences 

TOPIC IV. THE AMERICAN BUSINESS SYSTEM 

A. Structure and operation 

1. Incentive for engaging in business 

2. Sources of income 

3. Shareholders and their role in establishing a 
business 

4. Capital investment in facilities 

5. Administrative areas 

6. Problems of executive management 

a. Replacement of facilities 

b. Payments to support activities 

c. Wages and salaries 

7. Profit 

a. Gross 

b. Net 

c. Reserve 

d. Dividends 

8. Taxes 

a. Necessity for paying 

b. Effects of increased taxation 



9. New product development 

a. Patent laws 

b. Copyrights 

10. Customer preferences 

a. Determinants 

b. Tran.sfer of patronage 

B. Summation of individual’s triple role in a free 
economy 

1 . Owner 

2. Worker 

3. Customer 

TOPIC V. COMPETITION IN A I’REE ECONOMY 

A. The impetus in free enterprise 

B. Supply and demand 

C. Competition and enterprise efficiency 

1. Volume 

2. Unit cost 

3. Selling price 

4. Improvement in equipment, tools, and fa- 
cilities 

D. The “Law of Price” 

E. Prices and wages 

F. The customer as a real profit-maker 

G. Government-controlled industries and their ef- 
fect on the free market 

TOPIC VI. GROWTH AND UPGRADING OF LIVING 
STANDARDS 

A. 100-year experience period 

1. Population growth 

2. Level of education 

3. Patents 

4. Workday and workweek hours 

5. Lci.su re time 

6. Real wages 

7. Usable raw materials 

8. Capital investment in facilities per worker 

9. Total working population 

10. Gross national product and services 

B. Summation and forecast of living standard trend 

TOPIC VII. INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM AND THE ECONOMIC 
SYSTEM 

A. Historical basis in Bill of Rights 

B. Comparison of differences in freedoms enjoyed 
under 

1. Socialism 

2. Fascism 

3. Communism 

C. Effect of changes in economic system on indi- 
vidual freedoms 
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D. Disturbances of economic equilibrium 

1 . Division of labor 

2. Migration 

3. Advances in technology 

4. Wars and political unrest 

5. Instability of the world outside the system 

6. The “overproduction bogey-man” and world 
living standards 

7. The human fallibility factor 

E. Stabilization of the system 

1. Inflation versus deflation 

2. Harmonization of savings and investments 

TOPIC Vlll. INTERDEPENDENCE OP WORLD ECONOMIC 
GROUPS 

A. Mutual well-being 

B. World trade 

C. Methods of promoting economic cooperation 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or other equivalent commercially available material), 
select trainee and teacher materials for use in this 
unit. Additional materials are listed in appendix D. 



American Enterprise Economy^ The. (Booklet scries.) Washington: 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 1955. 

Belknap, Joel R. The xStory of Free Enterprise. New York: 
Devin-Adair, 1963. 

Dodd, James H.; Kennedy, John W.: and Olsen, Arthur R. 



Applied Economics, 6th ed. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1962. 
Workbooks, Achievement Tests and Manual. 

Fairchild, Fred R.; Bock, Norman S.; and Slesinger, 
Reuben E. Principles of Economics. New York: Macmillan, 
1954 (5th printing. 1960). 

Fairchild, Fred R. and Shelly, Thomas J. Understanding 
Our Free Economy, 3rd ed. Princeton, N.J.: D. Van Nostrand 
Co., 1962. 

Goodman, Kennard E. and Harriss, C. Lowell. Economics. 
Boston: Ginn and Co., 1963. 

Hallstones, Thomas J.; Martin, Bernard L.; and Wing, 
George A. Contemporary Economic Problems and Issues. Cin- 
cinnati: South-Western, 1966. 

Hurwitz, Howard L. and Shaw, Frederick. Economics in a 
Free Society. New York: Oxford Book Co., 1964. 

Lindholm, Richard W. and Driscoll, Paul. Our American 
Economy, 2nd ed. New York: Harcourt, Brace, and World, 
1 964. 

Mortonson, William P.; Krider, Donald T.; and Sampson, 
Roy j. Understanding Our Economy. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1964. 

Nan ASSY, Louis C. and Fancher, Charles M. General Business 
and Economics Understandings, 3rd ed. Englewood Cliffs, N.J. : 
Prentice-Hall, 1967. 

Price, Ray, et al. General Business for Everyday Living, 3rd ed. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1966. Text, Student Activity 
Guides 1 and 1 1 with tests. Teacher’s Source Book and Key. 

Roepke, Wilhelm. Economics of the Free Society. Chicago: Henry 
Regncry Company, 1963. 

Smith, Augustus H. Economics for Our Times, 3rd ed., rev. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1963. 

Wilson, Harmon and Eyster, ElVin S. Consumer Economic 
Problems, 7Uied. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1966. Workbook, 
Achievement Tests, and Manual. 

Wronski, Stanley P.; Doody, Francis S.; and Clemence, 
Richard V. Modern Economics. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 
1964. 



BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND ORGANIZATION (BPO) 

Environmental Knowledge for: Insurance Office Manager, Junior Executive, Trainee Manager, Branch 

Manager, General Foreman, Administrative Assistant, Office Manager 



Hours Class: 1 hour dailv 

Description and Teaching Suggestions 

This unit should help the trainee to understand the 
role of the American business system, its organization, 
and some basic management principles. The content 
is designed to give the trainee an awareness of his 
job relative to others in an organizational complex. 
The role and importance of information communi- 
cation and all types of production activities in our 
business system are stressed. 

Trainees should become aware of the complexities 
of today’s business environment and understand busi- 
ness decision guidelines such as profit, costs, overhead, 
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Total: 30 hours 

production, and administrative expense. The various 
production progress communications functions should 
be explored .since many trainees may find employment 
in these areas. 

The unit also covers the financial and personnel 
management areas of business enterprise and the 
general role of government. It is suggested that repre- 
.sentatives from local business organizations be invited 
to speak to the group about areas of interest. Class 
discussion should be encouraged. Objective tests can 
be used to evaluate the trainee’s general businc.ss 
knowledge. 
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Standards of Achievement 

1 . Know the types of organizations in the American 
business system. 

2. Know the general patterns of operation and the 
general responsibilities of management for profit- 
able production. 

3. Identify and know basic information communi- 
cation functions and their role in moving goods 
and providing services. 

4. Know the purposes and contribution to organi- 
zations of information, production, and personnel 
management. 

Prerequisites for Study of Business Principles and 
Organization 

Trainee selection standards. 

Topic Outline 

I. Understanding the American Business System 

II. Organization of Business 

III. Principles of Management 

IV. Marketing and Merchandising Management 

V. Financial Management 

VI. Production Management 
V^II. Personnel and Human Relations 
VIII. Gov'ernment and Business 

TOPIC I. UNDERSTANDING THE AMERICAN BUSINESS 
SYSTEM 

A. The profit motive 

B. Big and small business 

C. Interdependency and specialization 

U. The business system in a democratic society 
E. Governmental influence 

TOPIC II. ORGANIZ.ATION OP BUSINESS 

A. Sole proprietorship 

B. Partnership 

C. Corporation 

D. Cooperatives 

TOPIC in. PRINCIPLES OP MANAGEMENT 

A. Overall responsibilities of management 

B. Organization of management 

C. Patterns of operation 

1. Planning 

2. Organizing 

3. Directing 

4. Integrating 

5. Controlling 



D. Executives responsible for management func- 
tions 



TOPIC IV. MARKETING AND MERCHANDISING 
MANAGEMENT 

A. Role of marketing in our business system 

B. Importance and growth of marketing 

C. Factors affecting marketing activities 

1. Population trends 

2. Income 

3. Location 

4. Style 

5. Fashion 

D. Marketing research and information communi- 
cation as important functions of marketing 

E. Channels of distribution 

1. Wholesalers 

2. Agents and brokers 

3. Retailers 

F. Marketing activities 

1. Buying 

2. Pricing 

3. Selling 

C. Merchandising activities 

1. Promotion- advertising and display 

2. Delivery and shipping 

3. Quality and efficiency of services 



Non,: Point up need for planning and 
functions and the importance of accurate 
to executives. 



controUini; the.se 
proprc-ss reports 



TOPIC V. PIN.ANCIAL MANAGEMENT 



A. Executives and financial responsibility | 

B. Communicating financial decisions and policies ] 

C. Areas of financial management , 

1. Financial accounting 

2. Determination of profits 

3. Determination and control ol costs 

4. Budgeting 

5. Taxes and their impact on busine.ss 
‘ 6. Investments 

7. Ri.sks and insurance 

8. Credit and collections 



TOPIC VI. PRODUCTION MAN.AGEMENT 

A. Executives and departmental re.spon.sibilities 

B. Planning production 

C. Production control and measurement (See Pro- 
duction Clontrol Boards and Charts L nit) 

1). Factors of production 
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TOPIC VII. PERSONNEL AND HUMAN RELATIONS 

A. Executivc.s and departmental respon.sibilitie.s 

B. Recruitment and .selection 
G. Employee training 

D. Employee incentives 

1. Financial 

2. Nonfinancial 

E. Employer-employee relations 

F. Oflicc' organization and management 

TOPIC VIII. GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS 

A. Important areas of government Icgi.slation 

1. Prices 

2. Businc.ss practices 

3. Fluctuations 

4. Regulations— public utilities, institutions, in- 
surance, etc. 

B. Encouragement of business activity 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or equivalent commercially available material). 



select trainee and teacher materials for use in this unit. 
Additional materials are listed in appendix D. 

Applewhite, Philip B. OrganizotioTial Behavior, Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1965. 

Graeme, Ernest H.; DeBrum, S. Joseph; and Haines, Peter 
G. General Business, 9lh ed. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1968. 
Workbooks, Achievement Tests, and Manual. 

Davis, K. and Blomstrom, R. L. Business and lls Environment. 

New York: McGraw-Hill, 1966. 

Keith, L. A. and Gubellini, C. E. Introduction to Business 
Enterprise. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1962. 

McGuire, J. W. Business and Society. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1963. 

Nanassy, Louis C. and Fancher, Charles M. General Business 
and Economic Understandings, 3rd ed. ICnglcwood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1967. 

Price, Ray G.; Musselman, Vernon A.; Hall, J. Curtis; 
AND Weeks, Edwin. General Business for Everyday Living, 3rd 
ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1966. 

Robinson, Edwin and Hall, J. Curtis. College Business Organi- 
zation and Management, 3rd ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1964. 
Shilt, Bernard A. and Wilson, W. Harmon. Business Principles 
and Management, 4th ed. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1961. 
Tonne, Herbert A.; Simon, Sidney I.; and McGill, Esby C. 
Business Principles, Organization and Management, 2nd ed. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1963. 



BUSINESS REPORTS (BR) 

Specialized Skill for: Bank Cashier, Chief Clerk, Clerical Technician, Credit and Collection Manager, Credit 
Union Supervisor, Insurance Office Manager, Junior Executive, Office Manager, Purchase-Price Analyst, 
Title Clerk, Trainee Manager, Branch Manager, Chief Credit Analyst, Operations Officer, Trust Officer, 
Contract and Order Administrator, General Foreman, Administrative A.ssistant, Procurement Services Super- 
visor, Tariff and Schedules Examiner, all Level III jobs 



Hours Class; 1 hour daily 
Description and Teaching Suggestions 

This unit will develop skill in logical thinking as well 
as clear writing. Trainees should be acquainted with 
the function and use of reports in business and govern- 
ment, the various kinds of reports, and current trends 
in report writing. The introductory topics should be 
covered fairly quickly since most of the time should 
be spent in actual practice and report evaluation. 
The needs of the trainees also .should be taken into 
account when determining the time allotment. Some 
typical reports should be obtained from business, and 
duplicated and distributed .so that trainees may ob- 
serve the ways in which writing style and format of 
reports differ from letters. Trainees should also note 
how repo’;ts differ from one another in writing style, 
organization, and presentation. 

The unit on reports should follow a unit on corre- 



Total: 15 hours 

.spondence, .so that trainees may have adequate time 
for collecting materials and organizing them for 
written presentation. Evaluation of trainee achieve- 
ment should be made by using submitted reports. 

Standards of Achievement 

Organize and prepare, in good form and acceptable 
style, simple business reports on a variety of subjects 
assigned. 

Prerequisites for Study of Business Reports 
Business Correspondence 

Topic Outline 

I. Function of Reports in Business and Government 

II. Comparison of Letters and Reports 

III. Comparison of Different Types of Reports 
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IV. Memorandum Reports for Internal Use 
V. Practice Report Writing 

TOPIC l. FUNCTION OF REPORTS IN BUSINESS AND GOVERN- 
MENT 

A. Basis for administrative decisions 

B. Historical record 

C. Requests for consideration or action 

TOPIC II. COMPARISON OF LETTERS AND REPORTS 

A. Writing style 

B. Format 

TOPIC III. COMPARSION OF DIFFERENT TYPES OF REPORTS 

A. Narrative report 

B. Statistical report 

C. Investigative report 

D. Progress information report 

E. Report on reasons for delay in schedule 

F. Financial report 

G. Contemplated action report 

H. Advisory reports 

TOPIC IV. MEMORANDUM REPORTS FOR INTERNAL USE 

A. Purpose 

B. Addressee 

C. Copyholders 

D. File record 

E. Regular or special 



TOPIC V. PRACTICE REPORT WRITING 

A. Methods of collecting data 

1 . Primary sources 

2. Secondary sources 

B. Evaluating and selecting data 

C. Classifying and organizing information 

D. Developing logical reasoning process 

E. Drawing conclusions 

F. Making recommendations 

G. Presenting graphic material 

H. Writing letter of transmittal 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following sugge.stcd texts and materials 
(or other equivalent commercially available material), 
select trainee and teacher materials for use in this 
unit. Additional materials are listed in appendix D. 
See also Busine.ss Correspondence Unit. 

Bromaoe, Mary C:. Writinji Jor Business. Ann Arbor, Mich: 
University of Michigan Press, 

Brown, L. Communicalinq Fads and ideas in Business. IOrIcwoocI 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prcnticc-HaU, 19(51. 

- Effective Business Report BViVi/ig, 2nd ed. IOrIcwoocI 

Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- Hall, 19(53. 

Graves, H. F. and Hoffman, L. S. S. Report H’ritinfi, 4th ed. 

Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 19(5(5. 

Lawrence, N. R. iVriting Communications in Business'. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 19(54. 

Shorter, R. L.; Wuliamson, J. P.; and B.roehl, W. Business 
Research and Report 'Vriting Jor Business. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 19(53. 

SiOPAND, Norman B. Effective Report Writing. New York: Harper 
and Bros., 19(50. 

Sklare, Arnold B. Creative Report Writing. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 19(54. 



EFFECTIVE INTERNAL COMMUNICATIONS (EIC) 

Basic Administrative Skill lor; All Trainees EXCEPT Credit and Colleetion Manager, Escrow Officer. 
Interviewer and Claims Adjuster, Safe Deposits Manager, Title Clerk, File Service Worker 



Hours Class: 2 hours daily 



Total: 30 hours 



Description and Teaching Suggestions 

In this unit trainees will become familiar with 
eommunication philosophy and practices as applied 
to real business situations. Teachers should discuss 
the rationale of internal communications and the 
results anticipated from the use of various techniques; 
e.g., house organs, newspapers, newsletters, staff mem- 
oranda, and staff meetings. 

Emphasis in this unit should be placed on writing 
interoffice memorandums. However, trainees should 



also be given practice in developing simple newslet- 
ters, house organs and newspapers, and in setting up 
and conducting informational staff meetings. A model 
company can be set up for these purposes and used 
for skill development activities. Feedback process 
should be presented and practiced for evaluating 
communications. 

Standards of Achievement 

\. Prepare a hypothetical employee magazine or 
newspaper. 
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2. Prepare other internal communications: e.t?., 
memoranda to .staff, newsletter. 

3. Plan, conduct, and evaluate a staff rneetim?. 

Prerequisites for Study oj Effective Internal 
Communications 

Completion of at least 12tli c;rade English and 
trainee selection standards. 

Topic Outline 

I. Introduction 

II. Principles 

III. Methods 

I\'. Evaluatif lechniques 

TOPK- I. INTUtJDUCTIO.N 

A. Purposes of internal communications 

B. Values and benefits 

1. Efliciency through understanding 

2. Better product or .service 

3. Better competitive position 

4. Recognition of individual’s role in organi- 
zation 

TOPIC II. PRINCIPLES 

A. Tran.smi.ssion of organizational policies and ob- 
jectives 

B. Consideration of intended audience 
Cl. .Selection of content versus technique 

I). Understanding-” primary objective of communi- 
cation 

E. Provisions for evaluation of communication 
methods 

F. Provisions for fecdliack 
TOPIC HI. .METHODS 

A. Employee magazines and newspapers 

1 . Planning factors 

a. Purpose 

b. Content 

c. Editorship and staff 

d. Responsibility 

e. Printing 

f. Colors 

g. Pictures and copy 

h. Ck)st 

i. Publishing schedules and methods of dis- 
tribution 

j. Measure of effectiveness 

2. Advantages and disadvantages for organi- 
zation and individual 



B. Xevv.sletters and staff memorandums 

1 . Planning factors 

a. Purpo.se 

b. Content 

c. .Audience 

d. Organization of ideas 

c. Clarity of language 

f. Length 

g. Timing and method of distribution 

2. Advantages and disadvantages for organi- 
zation and individual 

Cl. Staff meetings 

1. Planning a meeting 

a. Purpose 

b. Topics 

c. Problems 

d. Rules 

e. Participants 

f. Scheduling 

g. Location and facilities equipment, size, 
comfort, lighting, etc. 

2. Conducting a meeting 

a. Starting time 

b. Summarizing purpo.se 

c. Reviewing results of previous meeting (if 
any) 

d. Summarizing rules 

e. Introducing visitors or special participants 

f. Presenting background information 

g. Controlling di.scussion 

h. Eliciting participation 

3. Closing a meeting 

a. Summarizing di.scussion 

b. Thanking participants 

c. Announcing ne.Nt meeting and topic and 
reviewing responsibility for action (if any) 

4. Postmeeting activities 

a. Evaluating meeting in terms of purpose 

b. Obtaining reports (as nece.ssary) 

c. Talking with participants individually to 
get reaction 

Note: The teacher should give opportunities to practice 
conducting io-minutc stafT mceting.s to as many trainees as 
po.ssiblc. .\ftcr each meeting the class should hold a critique 
te evaluate the technique used. 

I). Reading racks 

1. Purpo.ses of providing materials 

a. Hygiene 

b. Safety 

c. Per.sonal welfare 

d. Educational 

e. Other 
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2. Intended audience 

3. Selection of material 

4. Costs 

5. Placement of racks 

6. Maintenance of racks 

7. Special requests 

8. Availability of free materials 
E. Bulletin boards 

1. Purpose 

2. Current information of interest to audience 

3. Costs of buying and maintaining bulletin 
I)oards 

4. Selection of material for bulletin boards 

5. Timetable for removal of each piece on 
bulletin board 

6. Writing of bulletins 
a. Clarity 

I). Conciseness 
c. Readability 

E. Special letters to employees 

1 . Mailing to home 

2. Involvement of other family members 

Noth: Trainees should be given practice in developing or 
choosing materials appropriate for the topics (A) through 

(F). 

TOPIC IV. EVALUATION TECHNIQUES 

A. Attitude surveys 

B. Employee meetings 

C. Policy audits 

D. Review of grievances 

E. Grapevine 

Tex^s and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or equivalent commercially available material), 



select trainee and teacher materials for use in this 
unit. Additional materials arc listed in appendix D. 

.\uR.NiiR, Dr. Robi;rt R. a.nd Burt.nIvss. Dr. Paui, .S. Effective 
English ffor Business, 5th ed, Cincinnati: .South-Western. 19()2. 
Workl)ook, Achievement Tests, and .Manual. 

(iu.N.Ni.XG, Robert. The Technique of Clear Writing. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 19(il. 

Himstrekt, Wiu.iam C.; Porter, Leonard J.; and .Maxweu,, 
Geraed W. Business English in Communications. Knglcwood 
ClifTs, N.J.: Prenticc-Hall, 19(i4. 

Hi.m.street, Wii.lia.m C. and Wayne, M. Baty. Business Com- 
munications. Belmont, Calif.: Wadsworth Publishing Co., 1994. 

Huffman, Harry and Leaiiv, .Svrio.e R. .\ew Developments in 
Business Communications, .Veic .Media in Teaching the Business 
Subjects, Yearbook of the .Xalional Business Education .-issociation, 
vol. 3. Washington: 19fi,"). 

Janis, J. Harold. Writing and Communication in Business. New 
York: Macmillan, 19(14. 

Micnning, j. H. and Wilkinson, C. W. Communication 'Jirough 
Letters and Reports, 4th ed. Homewood, 111.: Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., 19(57. 

Murphy, Dennis. Better Business Communication. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 19(51. 

Parkiiurst, Charles Chandler. Business Communication Jor 
Better Human Relations, 7th ed. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prenticc- 
Hall, 19(5(5. 

Phillips, David C. Oral Communication in Business. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 19(51. 

Porter, L. J. Communication '/'In’ .Xo. I Goal, Business Education 
in Action. Yearbook off the .Xational Business Education Association, 
vol. 2. Washington: 19(54. 

SiiURTER, R. L. and W1LI.IAMSON, J. P. Written Communication 
in Business, 2nd ed. New York: McGraw-HIU, 19(54. 

SiGBAND, Nor.man B. Effective Report Writing. New York: Harper 
and Bros., 19(50. 

Stewart, M. li.: Hutghinson, L. E.; Lanham, I'. W.; and 
Zimmer, K. Business English and Communication. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 19(54. 

Williams, G. Effective Business Communication. New York; Ronald 
Press, 19(5(5. 

Zimmer, Kenneth. Business English and Communication. New 
York, McGraw-Hill, 19(54. 



EFFECTIVE INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS (ER) 
Functional Knowledge for: All Trainees 



Hours Class: 1 hour daily; Laboratory: 1 hour daily 
Description and Teaching Suggestions 

This unit is designed primarily for trainees who 
must influence or secure cooperation from other per- 
.sons for successful task accomplishment, and will be 
advantageous to trainees preparing for .supervisory 
positions or upgrading their supervisory .skills. Coupled 
with the Principles of Eflfectivc Supervision unit, it 



Total: 40 hours 

will help to develop greater cflectivcness in dealing 
with people in work and social situations. It should be 
given late in the trainee’s program. 

Because interpersonal relations are affected by a 
variety of factors, .some attention should be given at 
the outset to a review of oflice and personal etiquette. 
This review can serve as a springboard for starting 
role plays centering on oflice behavior problems. 
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Eacli role play should be followed by an analysis by 
the group of the individual’s performance in terms 
of his behavior and attitudes. 

As the unit progrc.sscs, the teacher should couple 
exposition of needs, attitudes, motivations, values, 
judgments, expectations, dcfcnse.s, and other influences 
acting on the individual that evoke the behaviors 
perceived by the group as effective or ineffective in 
interpersonal relations. Thu.s, trainees will be af- 
forded opportunities to critique and be critiqued by 
the group, to understand the cau.ses of and develop 
in.sight into their behavior, and to become aware of 
the behavior of others. 

The .skill of the teacher is paramount to the succe.ss 
of this unit. He should establish a permi.s.sive and non- 
threatening group climate in which free communi- 
cation and behavior can take place. 

The overall aim is to establish greater personal 
effectiveness with others .so as to develop better co- 
operative and superior-subordinate relationships in 
working situations. 

Rating forms, role plays, incident method tcch- 
niquc.s, group discus.sion, tasks, and Iccturcttes by the 
teacher should be combined effectively. The topical 
outline need not be followed in sequence since it is 
extremely difficult to predict which process will re- 
quire explanation at any instant. Sequencing must be 
flexible. Preferably, the teacher for this unit should 
have a good background in psychology and group 
dynamics; he should avoid psychotherapy levels of 
group technique. Major concern should be for the 
“what” of individual behavior. 



Standards of Achievement 

Achievement standards for this unit cannot be set, 
since the effectivcne.ss of adjustment of personal be- 
havior can best be judged on the job. “Before” and 
“after” evaluations for comparison purposes cannot be 
made in a meaningful way. 

Prerequisites jor Study of Effective Interpersonal 
Relations 

Trainee selection standards. 

Topic Outline 

I. Etiquette and Behavior in the Office 

II. Interpersonal Communication 

III. Defense Mechanisms 

IV. Group Dynamics 

V. Roles and Interpersonal Relations 

VI. Analy.sis of Behavior 
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TOPIC I. ETIQUETTE AND BEHAVIOR IN THE OEl-TCE 

A. Formal organization of the office 

B. Office as .setting for formal and informal social 
relationships 

C. Office etiquette and its importance as lubricant 
for starting interpersonal relations 

1). Office behavior 

1. Pre.se ri bed and regulated 

2. Xonpre.scribed and free 

Noth: Practice role play.s of typieal oOice .situations (inci- 
dent process technique can be used in addition to written 
role plays) involving prescribed and non-prcscribcd Ijcliavior, 
witli sulxscqucnt analysis and group critique of individual 
behavior. The balance of unit content can be related to 
subsequent role play sessions, with Iccturettcs by the teacher, 
to explain “why" things happen in interpersonal relations 
and group situations. 



TOPIC II. INTERPERSONAL COM.MUNIC.VnON 

A. Definition 

B. Importance of face-to-face contacts 

C. Listening techniques 

1. For content 

a. Manifest 

b. Latent 

2. For meaning 

D. Factors in communication 

1 . Factors common to both sender and receiver 

a. Attitudes and emotion 

b. Needs and wants 

c. Implied demands 

d. Responses in action 

2. \’’ocabulary choice-communication range 

3. Perceptions of “the other” 

4. Timing of communication 

5. Atmosphere development between persons 

6. Prior experiences involving persons in com- 
munication situation 

a. With each other 

b. Past experiences of eacji with other.s 

7. Prejudice.s, opinions, a.ssumption.s, and value 
judgments 

8. Objectivity and subjectivity 

9. Intelligence and other personal differences 

1 0. The Shannon-Weaver Analog 

E. Blocking and unblocking in the communication 
process 

F. Importance of communication in group relation- 
ships 

Note: The teacher should use as much of the “here and 
now” process as possible. This can be done using the group 
discussions as sources of raw material for analysis of personal 
communication problems. 
















TOIMO III. DEI’ENSIv MECHANISMS 

A. Review of human needs 

1. Physical 

2. Psychosocial 

B. Perception of threat 

1. Real threats blockint? need satisfaction 

2. Perceived threats blocking need satisfaction 

C. Reaction to threat 

1, Physical 

2. Emotional 
I). Rationalization 

E. Projection 

F. A,£?c;rcssion 

(t. Displaced a.t?t?re.ssion 
I I. Other defense mechanisms 

I. E^sefulness of defense mechanisms to individual 
|. Meaning of defensiveness in interpersonal re- 
lations 

1 . Destructive influence 

2. Perceptions and evaluations made 1)N othti 
persons 

3. Blocking communication 

K. Awareness and reduction of defensiveness 
through greater acceptance of others 

TOPIC IV. GROUP DYNAMICS 

A. Forces in groups 

B. Involvement of individual in group situations 

C. Group “syntality” 

1). Influence of group on individual: 

1. Pressure to conform 

2. Acceptance and rejection 

3. Need satisfaction and goal attainment 

E. Establishing group climate for cfrectivenc.ss in 
goal attainment 

TOPIC V. ROI.ES AND INTERPERSONAL REL.ATIONS 

A. Superior-subordinate relationships 

1. Perception of superior by subordinate 

2. Perception of subordinate by superior 

3. Authority and power factors 

4. Leadership role of superior and its efiect 

a. Autocratic 

b. Democratic 

c. Laissez-faire 

3. Dominance and dependence need factors at 
work in superior-subordinate relationships 
6. Orientation problem in superior-subordinate 
relationships 

a. Task orientation 

b. People orientation 



7. Evaluation: ! problems 

B. Peer relationships 

1 . Perceptions by peers of each other 

2. Ambitions of peers and effect on cooperative 
relationships 

3. Establishing climate for effeetive cooperation 

4. Peer expectancies 

C. ;\d\'isory relationships 

1. Line and slafl' members relationships and 
perceptions by each 

2. .Areas of working relationships 
a. Recommendations 

I). Suggestions 

c. Approvals and disapprovaK 

3. Establishing climate of line and staff mem- 
bers for creating eflective working relation- 
ships 

TOPIC VI. AN.M.YSI.S 01 HEHAVIOR 

A. Self-evaluation 

B. Group evaluations of individuals in cla^s 

G. Feedback of evaluations 

1). Correction of self-perception 
E. Opportunity for adjustment of behavior by 
individual 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or ecjuivalent commercially available material), 
select trainee and teacher materials for use in this 
unit. Additional materials are listed in appendix 1). 

Bass, B. M. Lradmhip, I\yclwlni;,r, awl Omanizaliowtl Ikhamr. 

New York: Harper and Row, iy.)0. 

BiiUULSON, B. AND .STiUNiat, O. .\. Ilwwin Jir/iimnr: .f/i Invmlory 
qf Scwtlific /•'iwliiigs. New York: Harcourt, Brace, and Woild, 

CIimUDKN, HeKHER'I’ J. AND .SHEUMAN, .\nTHCR VV. ,Jr. licaamm 
in Pmamiel Mauat{emml. Cincinnati: .South-Western. 101)1. 
Dudycha, Gkorge J. Applied Psychnbi>y. New York: Ronald 
Press, 19():l. 

Heckman, I. L. and Huni.ry.\oi.r, .S, G. Ilumnn Relnlinns in 
Mmwf<ement. Cincinnati: .South-Western, liHiO. 

Laird, D. and Laird, L. Practical nuuw ^i Pydwlwiy, 3rd id. 

New York: McGraw-Hill, IDhl. 

MagGibbon, Li.izabetii G. l•Utilm yourself J or Ihuness, 4lti id. 

New York: McGraw-Hill, 1?H)1. 

Maier, N. R. I'.: .SAI.EM, A. R.; and Maier, A. A. Supnmary 
and Executive Development; .1 .Manual for Role Plnyino. New 
York: John Wiley and .Sons, 10.')7. 

Menninoer, William C. and Levinson, Harry. Human lydir- 
.stundini> in Industry. Chicago: Science Research Associates. 

im ’ , , _ 

Morgan, Clieeord T. Introduction to Psychology. 2nd ed. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 19()1. 
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Nkwton, K. and Gkkkn, J. H. How 7 o Improir Vour Pmotialilj, 
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EMPLOYEE APPRAISAL AND COUNSELING (EAC) 

Functional Knowledge for: Bank Ca.shicr, Chief Clerk, Credit and Ck)llection Manager, C'redit Union Supervi.sor, 
Insurance Office Manager, Office Manager, Proce.s.s-De.scription Writer, .Safe Depo.sits Manager, Procurement 
Services Supervi.sor, Branch Manager, General Foreman, Property-Disposal Officer, Operations Officer, and 

all Level III jobs EXCEPT Direct-Mail Specialist 



Houn Cla.ss: 2 hours daily 
Description and Teaching Suggestions 

An employee normally expects to be told how well 
he is doing at his present job, how he can do it better, 
whether he may be able to advance, and how he 
may prepare himself for advancement within the 
organization. While .such appraisal and counseling 
arc the direct responsibility of the employee’s immedi- 
ate supervisor, they arc al.so matters of concern to 
many other peopD in an organization who.se work 
revolves about the development of the work force. 
The.se people are usually in the po.sition to recommend 
policies and procedures for employee appraisal and 
counseling. 

This course unit has been de.signed primarily for 
trainees who are preparing to upgrade their .skills 
in supervisory and administrative positions. It can 
also be useful, however, as a supplement to the 
Performance Standards and Principles of Effective 
Supervision units. 

The introductory portion of this unit explores the 
need for employee appraisal as seen from several 
position perspectives. The unit proceeds with an 
examination of the underlying concepts of employee 
appraisals, types and systems for ippraising employees, 
and the “how to” of appraising. It finally focuses on 
appraisal and counseling interviews as a means for 
helping the employee develop self-improvement goals 
and plans. 

Throughout the unit, the, teacher should stress the 
nature and ethics of appraisal and counseling inter- 
views and the preservation of privileged information. 

The available time should be apportioned between 
discussions, lecture.s, and laboratory .sc.ssions, with the 
greatest emphasis being given to the laboratory ses- 
.sions=-the learning by doing pha.se. In group di.s- 
cussions of appraisal and coun.seling problems, maxi- 



Total: 60 hours 

mum trainee participation should be encouraged; 
in laboratory .sc.ssions, role playing, followed by group 
critique.s, should be u.scd. It is suggested that the 
teacher prepare ca.ses and roles well in advance and 
give periodic quizzes to uncover areas for review. 

Standards oj Achievement 

1. Demonstrate knowledge of advantages and di.s- 
advantages of .several types of appraisal methods. 

2. Write .several .sample appraisal reports, including 
information developed in coun.seling interviews 
regarding an employee’s current performance 
and potential for other jobs, 

3. Develop .simple plans for employee development 
or training based on the results of .several ap- 
praisal reports. 

4. Write up a simple ca.se siudy as a re.sult of a 
coun.seling interview. 

5. Demonstrate ability to explain orally the com- 
plete details of one tyjjc of apprai.sal system, 
including its potential effects on certain per- 
.sonnel in an organization. 

Prerequisites for Study oJ Employee Appraisal and 
Counseling 

At least 2 years of po.st.secondary training or equiva- 
lent. The Performance Standards and Principles of 
EfTective Supervision units are .suggc.stcd as concurrent 
.studies. 

Topic Outline 

I. Employee Appraisal 

II. Basic Concepts of Employee Apprai.sal 

III. Benefits of Employee Appraisal to Superior 
and Subordinate 

I\'. Apprai.sal Systems 
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V. How To Appraise 

VI. The Appraisal Interview 

VII. Employee Counseling 

VIII. Tools and Techniques of Counseling 

IX. Pitfalls in Counseling 



2. Qualitative standards 

D. Frequency of appraisals 

E. Qualifying and training raters 

F. Appraisals and salary 

G. Field review of appraisal system 



TOPIC I. EMPLOYEE APPRAISAL 

A. Reasons for using 

1. Evaluating employee’s present performance 

2. Evaluating employee’s potential 

3. Meeting organizational objectives and stand- 
ards 

4. Developing manpower 

5. Improving quality of managerial judgment 

6. Rating for merit increases 

7. Helping with selection criteria 

B. Users and uses of appraisals 

1. Manager— development of subordinate em- 
ployees 

2. Personnel officer 

a. Promotion^, discharges, transfers 

b. Checks on probationary employees 

c. Disciplinary problems 

3. Training officer— preparation of appropriate 
training and developrnent programs 

4. Counselor-assistance with personnel prob- 
lems 

5. Organization and manpower planning officer 
—assistance in development of organizational 
and manpower schedules 

6. Wage and salary administrator— merit in- 
crease system 

7. Employment manager—criteria for selection 
of new employees 

TOPIC II. BASIC CONCEPTS OF EMPLOYEE APPRAISAL 

A. Basic principles of employee appraisal 

1 . Comparing employee’s performance with es- 
tablished goals and standards 

2. Comparing employee’s qualifications —edu- 
cation, experience, personal characteristics 

a. Current jobs 

b. Potential jobs 

3. Determining areas of weakness which require 
strengthening to meet requirements 

a. Present job 

b. Potential job 

B. Differences between employee appraisal and 
merit rating 

C. Developing performance standards and goals 

1. Quantitative standards 



TOPIC HI. BENEFITS OF E.MPLOYEE APPRAISAL TO SU- 
PERIOR AND SUBORDINATE 

A. To the appraiser (.superior) 

1 . Sharpens control over own activities 

2. Clarifies responsibility for results 

3. Repositions perspective in evaluating sub- 
ordinates 

4. Forms objective basis for discussing .salary 
and promotion 

5. Aids effective recruitment 

6. Invites self-growth of superior as well as sub- 
ordinate 

7. Demonstrates managerial abilities and skills 
rather than technical competencies 

B. To the appraised employee (subordinate) 

1 . Lets him know how he is doing 

2. May suggest specific development plans 

3. Provides incentive for individual effort 

4. Relates to job satisfaction 

TOPIC IV. APPRAISAL SYSTE.MS 

A. Types of appraisals 

1. Individual (by supervisor-vertical rating) 

2. Group (by several supervisors acting in con- 
cert) 

3. Multiple (by several supervi.sors acting inde- 
pendently) 

4. Appraisal by subordinates 

5. Horizontal rating 

6. Self-rating 

B. Rating scales 

1 . By rating of qualities (traits) of individual 

a. Appropriateness of qualities to work as- 
signments 

b. Sharp definability of qualities 

c. Mutual independence of qualities 

d. Obvious measures“punctuality, quality 
of output, quantity of output 

2. By type of rating scale 

a. Ranking 

b. Numerical 

c. Graphic 

d. Graded 

c. Weighted 
f. Linear 
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i». (llu’ck list 

h. I’orccd ciioicc 

i. C()ml)inalion of scale’s 

j. Anecdotal support of rating; 

k. Critical incident support of ratine? 

Non : Discuss advantaa:cs anci clisauvantatics of cacli item 
in (Aj and (Bl. 

C. Criteria for selection of ratint? scale and ap- 
praisal system 

1. Reliability 

2. Validity 

3. Avoidance of halo eflect 

4. Avoidance of central tendency leniency 
factor 

f). Adherence to application of like standards 
for all 

(). Effects of systematic and total errors on 
ratint?s 

I). Formal versus informal s\ stems 

E. Quality of rater jud£?mcnt and rater trainine? 

F. Acceptance by employees 

G. Maintainincf confidential information 

FI. Coordination of appraisal procedures with: 

1 . Merit increase procedures 

2. Personnel department procedures 

3. Organization planning procedures 

I. Inception and implementation of appraisal sys- 

tem 

1. Notification and e.xplanation to employee 

2. Iraining of raters 

3. Responsibility for implementation and con- 
trol 

J. Audits of appraisal system 

1 . Internal responsibility 

2. Reappraisal by consultants 

3. Reappraisal by industrial psychologists 

TOPIC V. now TO .\PPKAISB 

A. U.sc of position de.scrii^tions 

B. Identification of contribution of iiosition to 
organizational goals 

1. Major goals 

2. Departmental or divisional goals 

C. Use of performance standards 

1). Identification of appropriate attributes to be 
rated 

E. Selection of rating methods and forms 

1. Reliability 

2. Validity of criteria 

F. Pitfalls in rating 

1. Halo effect 

2. Central or leniency tendency 



3. Quantification of opinions or impressions 

G. Daily records of employee performance 

1. Critical incident methods 

2. Completeness (4 oliservations 

3. Consideration of factors involved in recording 
performance 

a. Behavior attributable to organi’/ation 
policies and procedures 

b. Behavior «ittril)utable to managerial cli- 
mate and personality of rater 

e. Behavior attributable to laek of infor- 
mation or training 

d. Influence of labor organization 

e. Observable production results 

H. Records of results of tasks or responsibilities 
handled by other than direct j)roduction sub- 
ordinates 

1 . Accountability factors 

a. Key results desired^ objectives 

b. Measures of performsmee standtirds 

c. job targets or jiersonal objectives 

2. Appraising managerial skills 

a. Technical knowledge and experience 

b. Long-range planning abilitv 

{ 1 ) Planning requirements of the job 

( 2 ) Appraisal of [banning ability 

c. Ability to make decisions 

(1. Ability to j)lan and organize current oper- 
ations 

e. Ability to coordinate tind direct 
( 1 } Skill in communication 

(2^ Direct supervisory effectiveness 

(3) Effect on group relationships 

f. Ability to delegate smd assign 

g. Willingness to checkup and followup 

I. Appraising personal traits and behavior distr- 
acteristics pertinent to job performance 

1. Intelligence 

2. Analytical ability 

3. judgment 

4. Initiative and resourcefulness 

5. Dependability 
(). Decisiveness 

7. Adaptaliility and fle.xibility 
B. Emotional sialiilitv 

9. Leadershij) 

10. Health and stamina versus job requiremems 

11. Attitudes, motivation, and understanding 

a. Principles and philosophy of management 

b. Quality of personal motivation 

j. Overall picture or report of rau’rs tto be })re- 
pared by each trainee) 

1. Goneiseness 
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2. Clarity 

3. Accuracy 

Note: The teacher should have prepared case studies, 
group tasks, role plays, and rating forms well in advance 
for use by the trainees to help develop skills in appraising. 
This topic should largely be presented by using laboratory 
experiences of the trainees in personal involvement situations. 
Each trainee should have opportunities to rate several other 
trainees who have participated in situations with him. The 
information and reports prepared by the trainees should be 
kept for use in the appraisal and counseling interview portions 
of the program. 

TOPIC VI. THE APPR.-MSAL INTERVIEW 

A. Objectives 

B. Attitude of the appraiser 

C. Ground rules 

1. Time 

2. Setting 

3. Confidence — minimized tensions 

4. Interchange of ideas 

5. Review of all factors, standards, and goals 

6. Setting of goals for immediate and inter- 
mediate future 

7. Arrangement for “play back” of agreements 

D. Preparation for counseling interviews 

1. Information about agreements reached for 
improvement 

2. Scheduling of interviews 

3. Availability of counselor for unforeseen prob- 
lems 

TOPIC VII. EMPLOYEE COUNSELING 

A. Philosophy and ethics of counseling 

1. Self-education and self-direction of employee 

2. Understanding relations of self and environ- 
ment 

B. Counseling approaches 

1. Nondirective 

2. Directive 

TOPIC VIII. TOOLS AND TECHNIQUES OF COUNSELING 

A. Observation of counselee 

1 . Stresses and tensions 

2. Environmental factors — abilitiy to cope with 
factors 

3. Counselee’s attitude toward assistance 

B. Case study 

1. The autobiography 

a. Controlled 

b. Uncontrolled 

2. Diagnosis 
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3. Prognosis and prediction— use of tests 

4. Followup : 

C. Interview practice 

1 . Purposes of the interview (relate to appraisal 
interview) 

a. Establishment of rapport 

b. Collection of information 

c. Allowing counselee to think aloud 

d. Conveying information to counselee 

2. Releasing expression 

D. Achievement of insight 

1. Increase in self-understanding 

2. Recognition and acceptance o’ self 

E. U.se of consultants or specialists in the counseling 
field 



TOPIC IX. PITFALLS IN COUNSELING 

A. Fallacy of generalization 

1. Individual diflferences 

2. Environmental and situational influences 

B. Fallacy of labels, scales, or keys 

C. Fallacy of implicity 

D. Fallacy of belief 

E. Failure to consider prior psychological test re- 
sults for individual 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or equivalent commercially available material), select 
trainee and teacher materials for use in this unit. 
Additional materials are listed in appendix D. 

Bennett, Margaret E. Guidance and Counseling in Groups, 2nd ed. 

New York: McGraw-Hill, 1963. 

Blocker, Donald H. Developmental Counseling. New York; 
Ronald Press, 1966. 

C0.STELL0, Timothy and Zalkind, Sheldon S. Psychology in 
Administration. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1963. 
Dunnette, Marvin D. and Kirchner, Wayne K. Psychology 
Applied to Industry. New York: Appleton-Gentury-Crofts, 1965. 
Gilmer, B. Von Haller. Industrial Psychology. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1961. 

Hefner, Harry H. Psychology Applied to Life and Work, 4th ed. 

Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1966. 

Kell, Bill L. and Mueller, William J. Impact and Change; 
A Study of Counseling Relationships. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1966. 

Lopez, Felix. Personnel Interviewing. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1966. 

Maier, Norman R. F. The Appraisal Interview. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, 1958. 

PiGORs, Paul; Myers, Charles A.; and Malm, F. T. Manage- 
ment of Human Resources. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1964. 
Rowland, Virgil K. Managerial Performance Standards. New 
York: American Management Association, i960. 
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ScMKiN, Edgar H. Organizational Psychology. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prcnticc-Hall, 1963. 

Smith, Henry Clay. Psychology of Industrial Behavior, 2nd ed. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1961. 

. Sensitivity to People. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1966. 

Tiffin, Joseph and McCormick, E. J. Industrial Psychology, 
5th ed. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, igd.'i. 



Tyler, Leona E. Tests and Measurements, linglewood Cliffs, 
N.J. : Prentice-Hall, 1963. 

Vroom, Victor H. Work and Motivation. New York: Tohn 
Wiley and Sons, 1964. 

Warters, Jane. Techniques of Counseling, 2nd ed. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1964. 

Weitz, Henry. Behavior Change Through Guidance. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, 1964. 



FUNDAME.NTALS OF INTERVIEWING (FI) 

Basic Skill All Trainees Except Bank Cashier, Escrow Officer, junior Executive, Safe Deposits Mana.rer 
Title Clerk, Trainee Manager, Property-Disposal Officer, Trust Officer, Industrial Organization Manager! 

Trea.surer 

Hours Class: 1 hour daily; Laboratory: 1 hour daily 



Description and Teaching Suggestions 

This unit is designed to develop the trainee’s ability 
to interview people, and to obtain and verify infor- 
mation. It will also give trainees practice in special 
purpose interviews such as those for charge accounts, 
credit, employment, or surveys. 

After a brief introduction to ba.sic techniques, 
trainees should be given intensive role playing a.ssign- 
ments in various types of interviews. (Interviews by 
experienced interviewers, either in person or on tape, 
should be used as models.) Each trainee should con- 
duct several practice interviews of different types, 
e.g., for loans, employment, surveys, etc. 

To assure that role playing in the laboratory sessions 
IS as realistic as possible, trainees should prepare 
carefully for each interview and be guided in their 
respective roles. The roles prepared by the teacher 
should be so assigned that all trainees have several 
assignments as both interviewer and interviewee. 

In advance of the laboratory session, trainees play- 
ing the roles of interviewees should be given appli- 
cation forms and resumes of the fictitious persons 
whom they are to portray. For example, a man who 
will play the role of an applicant for an automobile 
loan would study the applicant’s income, work history, 
some factors in his personal background, and the 
price and type of car being considered. 

Trainees who will act as interviewers will receive 
credit criteria to qualify applicants for an auto loan. 
The interviewers, however, should not be told any- 
thing about the applicant before the interview in 
order to make the laboratory interviews similar to 
those that actually occur at a bank or other lending 
institution. 

Similar role playing sessions should be conducted 
for telephone reference and credit checks. In thc.se 
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Total; 30 hours 

sc.s.sions, trainees should have opportunities to pla\- 
various roles; e.g., credit clerk, personal reference, 
business reference, etc. 

Each interx'iewcr should be rated on an interviewer 
lating form. A critique should be conducted by the 
teacher and class after each interview. Taping the 
interview and playing it back during the critique will 
be very helpful, particular!)' to the participants, who 
will then hear exactly how they sounded. As trainees 
gain experience, their incrca.sed proficiency will be 
reflected b\' Improved ratings. 

Standards of Achievement 

1 . Conduct credit or other interviews satisfactoril)' 
as judged by teacher. 

2. Demonstrate proficiencx' in interviewing as 
judged on interviewer rating forms and by 
teacher. 

3. Exhibit satisfactory knowledge of and skill in 
conducting a .survey interview; in discu.s.sing 
arrangements for a large group tour with group 
spoke.sman. 

Prerequisites Jor Study oj Fundamentals of Interviewing 

Trainee should have completed the Eflfcctix'e Inter- 
personal Relations unit or be taking it concurrently. 

Topic Outline 
I. Interviews 

II. Conducting Interviews 

III. Evaluating Re.sults of Interviews 

IV . Problems in Interviewing 
V^ Checking References 

V I. Methods of Obtaining Information from Refer- 

ences 

V^II. Using Outside Investigators 
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TOPIC I. INTERVIEWS 

A. Purpose 

1 . Obtaining information 

2. Evaluating background 

3. Evaluating character and personality of inter- 
viewee 

4. Providing information 

5. Maintaining good public or employee re- 
lations 

B. Completing applications or forms 

1 . Assisting interviewee 

a. To clarify information needed 

b. To fill in form correctly 

2. Checking for completeness 

3. Preparing questions from information fur- 
nished 

a. Identifying factors needing elaboration 

b. Identifying factors that will bring out 
more information 

c. Identifying factors that arc not clear 

4. Critical areas to watch 

a. Work experience 

(1) Amount of time 

(2) Types 

(3) Financial level of compensation 

b. Present financial ability 

c. Prior credit repayment references 

TOPIC II. CONDUCTING INTERVIEWS 

A. Starting the interview and establishing rapport 

1 . Putting applicant at ease 

2. Asking first questions 

a. Picking noncontroversial matter from 
application 

b. Getting applicant to start talking 

B. Guiding the body of the interview 

1 . Asking specific questions 

2. Letting applicant talk 

C. Closing the interview 

1 . Telling interviewee when he can expect de- 
cision or information 

a. Answering applicant if interviewer can 
do so 

b. Rejecting applicants diplomatically 

2. Keeping good image of company 

3. Timing the interview 

D. Remembering key points 

1 . Taking notes during interview 

a. Inhibiting applicant’s conversation 

b. Helping to remember facts 

2. Writing notes after interview 



TOPIC III. EVALUATING RESULTS OF INTERVIEWS 

A. What was learned about applicant 

B. What was not learned about applicant 

C. Dangers in evaluating 

1 . Biases of interviewer 

a. For or against certain ethnic, racial, etc., 

groups 

b. Personal characteristics of interviewer 

c. Halo effect — good traits blinding per- 
ception of faults 

d. Overcoming personal biases and halo 
effect 

(1) Recognizing them 

(2) Compensating for them 

TOPIC IV. PROBLEMS IN INTERVIEWING 

A. “Don’ts” in questioning applicants 

1. Avoid asking “yes or no” questions unless 
specifically needed for verification of com- 
pleteness of application 

2. Don’t put words in applicant’s mouth 

3. Don’t jump at conclusions 

4. Don’t settle for any answer — come back to 
main point desired by way of supplementary 
questions 

B. Controlling the interview 

1 . Helping shy applicants 

a. Asking open-end questions 

b. Using nondirective techniques 

2. Controlling the too-talkative 

a. Asking key questions 

b. Breaking in and bring back to main sub- 
ject 

c. Watching for digressions 

C. Common weaknesses of interviewers 

1 . Talking too much 

2. Guiding applicant too much 

3. Dominating interview 

4. Talking down to applicant 

5. Failing to listen 

a. Importance of listening 
h. Prol)lems in listening 

c. Learning how to listen 

d. Developing good listening habits 

TOPIC V. CHECKING REFERENCES 

A. Purposes 

1. Verifying information obtained from appli- 
cation and interview 

2. Obtaining evaluation by people who know 
interviewee’s work history 
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3. Obtaining information not disclosed on appli- 
cation or during interview 

B. References supplied by applicant 

1. Letters 

a. Not always honest 

b. Often vague 

c. May not give specific information sought 

2. Personal references 

3. Previous employers — best source 

C. Information to be requested from references 

1 . Work record and salaries 

2. Dependability 

D. Factors to consider in evaluating replies 

1 . Replies are not often complete 

2. Fear by replier of writing derogatory matter 
(libel suit possibility) 

3. Vagueness 

a. To cover negative factors 

b. Due to inability or inattention of re- 
spondent 

4. Information is often taken from records which 
may not tell complete story 



TOPIC VII. USING OUTSIDE INVESTIGATORS 

A. Getting much more personal information 

1. In applicant’s neighborhood 

2. From police records 

B. Obtaining information on currently employed 
people 

C. Selecting inve.stigating agencies — credit, per- 
sonal 

D. Limitations on outside investigating 

1. May not obtain best available information 

2. Expensive 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

No single text is available that covers all course 
unit topics. However, appropriate chapters may be 
selected from the following suggested texts and ma- 
terials (or equivalent commercially available ma- 
terial) for use in this unit. Additional materials are 
listed in appendix D. 



TOPIC VI. METHODS OF OBTAINING INFORMATION FROM 
REFERENCES 

A. By letter 

1 . Form requests 

2. Check lists 

3. Individual letters 

B. By telephone 

1. Reasons for effectiveness 

a. Direct contacting possibility 

^ b. Offering opportunity for asking specific 

questions 

c. Following up answers 

d. Picking up doubts and omissions from 

^ voice 

2. Preparing questions and check list before 
calling 

Note: Have students design such a list. 

3. Speaking to reference 
a. Establishing rapport 

I b. Being businesslike 

■ c. Letting reference talk freely 

d. Not putting words in respondent’s mouth 

e. Finding strengths and weakne.sses 

C. By personal visit 

1 . Arranging meeting with reference 

2. Using same principles as in telephone checks 

3. Visiting personally — more effective and elicits 
more information 
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Aspley, John C. Employee Relations Handbook. Chicago: Dartncll, 
1955. 

Balinsky, Benjamin and Burger, Ruth. The Executive Interview. 

New York: Harper and Bros., 1959. 

Bechman, Theodore. Credits and Collections, 7th ed. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1962. 

Blyth, J. How To Conduct a Selection Interview. New York: 
Argyle Publishing, 1965. 

Boynton, Paul. Selecting the New Employee, New York: Harper 
and Bros., 1959. 

Burtt, Harold. Principles of Employment Psychology. New York: 
Harper and Bros., 1959. 

Chapin, Albert F. and Hassett, George E. Credit and Col- 
lection Principles and Practice, 7th ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 

1960. 

CoRsiNi, R. J.; Shaw, M. E.; and Blake, R. R. Roleplaying 
in Business and Industry. New York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 
1961 (for teacher). 

Fear, Richard A. The Evaluation Interview, New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1958. 

Jucius, Michael J. Personnel Management, 6th ed, Homewood, 
111.: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1967. 

Kahn, R. and Cannell, C. The Dynamics of Interviewing: 
Theory, Techniques, and Cases, New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, 1957. 

Lopez, Felix. Personnel Interviewing. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1965. 

Maloney, P. W. The Exit Interview. New York: American 
Management Association, 1 963. 

Maloney, P. W. and Thomas, D. Interviewing the Potential 
Employee, New York: American Management Association, 

1961. 



Mandell, Milton. The Employment Interview, New York: 
American Management Association, 1961. 

“ — ^ — . The Selection Process: Choosing the Right Man for the Job. 
New York: American Management Association, 1964. 
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INDEXING AND FILING PRACTICES (IFP) 



Functional ICnowledge for: Interviewer and Claims Adjuster, File Service Worker, Vocational Disability 

Examiner 
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Hours Class: 1 hour daily. Laboratory: 1 hour daily 

Description and Teaching Suggestions 

This unit will assist trainees to understand business 
filing requirements and to develop skills in filing and 
indexing. The unit should provide the trainee with 
the sense of system and order necessary to maintain 
necessary records. Emphasis is placed on the rules and 
practices of alphabetic filing. Geographic and numeric 
systems also should be discussed and practiced. Identi- 
fication, storage, and retrieval methods should be the 
heart of the training, and practice in retrieving filed 
information should also be given. The laboratory time 
should be used exclusively for practice, and the 
laboratory should have book files, rotary files, drawer 
files, open-shelf files, and vertical files. Every subtopic 
presented in class should be followed by practice in 
the laboratory sessions. After participating in drills 
using single filing rules, trainees should practice filing 
procedures requiring a whole range of rules. Power 
files and other special equipment files, such as micro- 
film and readers, should be discussed. The filing of 
computer tapes and punched cards may be mentioned 
but should not be discussed in detail since this type of 
filing is usually handled by special workers. 

Teachers should obtain sufficient quantities of vari- 
ous types of letters, memos, orders, invoices, schedules, 
filled-in index cards, and similar documents for trainee 
exercise in sorting and filing. Visits to local offices 
by the trainees to observe filing system are suggested 
to highlight the importance of adequate and proper 
filing practices. Written tests should be given to 
evaluate basic knowledge. Achievement tests of skills 
meeting the Standards of Achievement for the unit 
should be given considerable weight. 

Standards of Achievement 

1. File accurately 50 to 80 3 x 5-inch cards in 20 
minutes. 

2. File accurately 60 to 90 pieces of correspon- 
dence in 20 minutes. 

3. Index a variety of documents having names, 
geographical locations, or numbers. 

4. Demonstrate understanding of purposes and use 
of files. 

5. Set up a simple followup file system. 



Total: 30 hours 

Prerequisites for Study of Indexing and Filing Practices 
Trainee selection standards. 

Topic Outline 

I. Why a Business Maintains Files 

II. Nature of Business Records 

III. Basic Rules for Alphabetic Indexing and Filing 

IV. Basic Rules for Numeric Filing 

V. Filing Material 

VI. Special Files 

VII. Filing Equipment 

VIII. Iriformation Retrieval 

IX. Retention and Purging of Files 

TOPIC I. WHY A BUSINESS MAINTAINS FILES 

A. Need for efficient storing of repetitively used 
records 

B. Need to retrieve information 
TOPIC II. NATURE OF BUSINESS RECORDS 

A. Correspondence files 

1 . ‘ Variations in systems 

2. Variations in types of equipment 

B. Examples of files 

1. Traffic department 

2. Raw materials inventory maintenance 

3. Financial department 

4. Miscellaneous files 

TOPIC III. BASIC RULES FOR ALPHABETIC INDEXING AND 
FILING 

A. Terms used in indexing and filing 

B. Rules for indexing and filing 

1. Individual names 

2. Variations in names and applicable rules 

3. Company names 

4. Variations in company names and applicable 
rules 

5. Special consideration— deviations from basic 
rules 

6. Geographic location filing 

7. Subject files 

8. Cross-referencing 

C. Practice excrci.ses and drills of all topics in B 
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TOPIC IV. BASIC RULES FOR NUMERIC FILING 

A. Use of numeric files 

B. Cross reference to alphabetic order 

C. Chronological files (include followup files) 

TOPIC V. FILING MATERIAL 

A. Factors to consider in the choice of a filing 
system 

B. Procedures for maintaining a correspondence 
file 

1. Nature of file folders 

2. Placement of material in the folder 

3. Designation of active versus inactive material 

C. Handling of correspondence 

1. Notations for signaling materials ready for 
filing 

2. Procedure for preparing materials for filing 

a. Inspecting 

b. Indexing 

c. Coding 

d. Sorting 

e. Labeling or marking folder 

f. Inserting 

D. Practice filing projects using operations in B 

TOPIC VI. SPECIAL FILES 

A. Central files (where volume is large) 

1 . Filing material 

2. Charging out-of-file materials 

B. Microfilms 

C. Computer tape files 
I). Punched card 

Note. Phe tcaclicr should give only light coverage to 
subtopics B, G, and D. 

TOPIC VII. FILING EQUIPMENT 

A. Cabinets (drawer-type) 

B. Open shelf 
0. Desk 

D. Card files 

E. Rotarv 

F. Visible 

G. Vertical 
II. Power 

TOPIC VIII. INFORMATION RETRIEVAL 

A. Identifying nature of information or document 
to be retrieved 

B. Knowing company filing system 

C. Computer or microfilm use 



Note: The teacher should limit coverage of subtopic C 
to a brief description of the general use of computer and 
microfilm in information retrieval. 

TOPIC LX. RETENTION AND PURGING OF FILES 

A. Permanent record identification 

B. Length of retention for certain records 

C. Identification of active and inactive records 

D. Purging files according to company policy 

E. Xransfer and storage of file information 

Note: A filing system, such as the Varidex System (Rem- 
ington Rand), Super-Ideal (Shavv-Walkcr), The Smead 
System, or others, should be shown and explained, if avail- 
able. 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following .sugge.sted texts and materials 
(or equivalent commercially available material), se- 
lect trainee and teacher materials for u.se in this unit. 
Additional materials are listed in appendix D. 

Archer, Fred G.; Brecker, Raymond F.j Frakes, John C.; 
Stewart, Jeffrey. General Office Practices, 3rd. ed. New York’ 
McGraw-Hill, 19(38. 

Bassett, Ernest D. and others. Business Filing and Records 
Control, 3rd ed. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1963. Practice 
Set and Manual. 

Fahrner, William F. and Gibbs, William F. Basic Rules of 
Alphabetic Filing, Programmed Instruction. Cincinnati: South- 
Western, 1965. Manual. 

Griffin, Mary C. Records Mantigemen'i. Boston: .\llyn and 
Bacon, 19(34. 

Guthrie, Mearl R. Alphabetic Indexing, 3rd ed. Cincinnati: 
South-Western, 19(34. Manual. 

Kahn, Gilbert and others. Progressive Filing, 7th ed. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1961. 

Qpld Filing Practice. New York: McGraw-Hill 
1 9(3,5. ’ 

Progressive Filing and Records .Management, College Series. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 19(32. 

Kish, Joseph L. and Moris J. Paperwork .Management in Tran- 
sition. New York: American Management Association, 19(34. 
Teacher’s Reference. 

Place, Irene and Popiiam, Estelle. Filing and Records .Manage- 
^ ment. Englewood Glifls, N.J.: Prenticc-Hall, 1966. 

Selden, William H. and others. Filing and Finding. Englewood 
Clifis, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 19(i2. 

Weeks, Bertha M. Filing and Records .Management, 3rd ed. rev. 

Now York: Ronald Press. 19(34. 

Practice Sets 

Bassett, E. D. and Aonevv, P. L. Filing Practice Set. Cincinnati: 
South-Western, 19(33. 

Filing Practice Set. Baltimore: 'I'he H. M. Rowe Co, 

Indexing and Filing Workbook. Baltimore: The H. M, Rowe Co. 
ffob Sheets and Tests for Filing and Finding. Englewood Clifis, N. I.: 
Prentice-Hall. 

Kahn, G.; Yeiuan, T.; and Stewart, J. Practice .Materials for 
Progressive Filing, 7th ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, H)61. ' 
Principles of Indexing and Filing, 4th ed. Baltimore: The H. M. 
Rowe Co. 
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INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS DATA PROCESSING (BDP) 

Environmental Knowledge for: Chief Clerk, Clerical Technician, Credit and Collection Manager, File Service 
Worker, Ollice Manager, Purchase-Price Analyst, Procurement Services Supervisor, Budget OBicer, Treasurer, 

Financial Institution Manager, Industrial Organization Manager 



Hours Class: 1 hour dailv 



Total: 30 hours 



Description and Teaching Suggestions 

Much of today's business activities center around 
automated data processing and associated equipment. 
This unit is designed to help the trainee understand 
the ollice environment in which automated data 
equipment is used to expose him to the associated 
terminology, processes, and eflccts. Primarily, the unit 
presents an overview of data processing, possible 
applications, preparation of input, and automated 
equipment and processes. It is suggested that teachers 
provide for a trainee tour of an automated data 
processing ollice. Objective tests of knowledge ac- 
quired in business data processing fundamentals are 
suggested for evaluating trainees. 

Standards oj Achievement 

Know fundamentals of data processing as evidenced 
on objective tests of factual material presented. 

Prerequisites for Study oj Introduction to Business Data 
Processing 

Trainee .selection standards. 

Topic Outline 

I. Importance and Uses of Data 

II. Evolution and Growth of Data Processing Sys- 
tems 

III. Applications of Data Processing 
IV’. Basic Data Processing Cycle 

V. Input-Output Data Representation 

VI. Introduction to Systems and Equipment 

VII. Peripheral Busine.ss Data Processing Occupa- 
tions 

TOPIC I. IMPORTANCE AND USES OF DATA 

A. History of record keeping 

B. Sources and types of data 

C. Needs for data 

1). Decisions based on data 
E. Growing complexity of data 

TOPIC II. EVOLUTION AND CROVVTH OF DATA PROCESSINC 
SYSTEMS 

A. Definition of terms: data, data proce.ssing, tech- 
nology, automation, etc. 



B. Evolution of data proce.ssing systems 

1. Early one-man businesses (simple bookkeep- 
ing) 

2. Expansion of business and increasing need 
for data 

3. Early mechanization of the recordkeeping 
process 

4. Development of ollice machines 

5. Development of punched card systems 
(3. Integrated data processing 

7. Electronic data processing systems 

8. Future of data processing 

C. Data processing in the busine.ss organization 

D. Filing techniques review 

1. .Alphabetic files 

2. Numeric files 

3. Subject files 

4. Other types of files chronological, geo- 
graphical, etc. 

TOPIC III. APPLIC.ATIONS OF DATA PROCESSINC 

A. Engineering 

B. Science 

C. Statistics 

D. Military 

E. Financial and banking 

F. Bu.siness and industry 

1. Accounting 

2. Payroll 

3. Reports 

4. Inventory and material control 

0 . Production scheduling 

6. Labor distribution 

7. Sales analy.sis 

• 8. Market forecasting 

9. Management forecasting 

topic: IV. n.Asic data processing cycle 

A. Gollection oi data (original documents, checks, 
time card.s, etc.) 

B. Input preparation and entry (preparing ledger 
page.s, punching cards, etc.) 

C. Proce.ssing 

1. CIas.sifying (by location, production lot, etc.) 

2. Sorting (by code, account number, etc.) 
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3. Calculating (total volume, averages, deduc- 
tions, etc.) 

4. Summarizing (new or reconstructed data) 

D. Storage (machine memory, library, paper files) 

E. Output (punched cards, magnetic tape, docu- 
ment, statement) 

TOPIC V. INPUT-OUTPUT DATA REPRESENTATION 

A. Recording media 

1. Punched card 

2. Punched paper tape 

3. Magnetic tape 

4. Magnetic ink characters 

5. Printed form 

6. Cathode-ray tube 

7. Other media 

B. Coding systems (man-machine communication) 

TOPIC VI. INTRODUCTION TO SYSTEMS AND EQUIPMENT 

A. Manual systems 

B. Machines 

1. Typewriters 

2. Reproducing machines 

3. Calculators 

4. Accounting machines 

5. Key sorts 

G. Electro-mechanical machines (functions and 
types) 

1. Key-punches 

2. Verifiers 

3. Reproducers 

4. Collators 

5. Sorters 

6. Interpreters 

7. Calculators 

8. Tabulators 

9. Media converters (tape to card, card to tape) 
D. Electronic computers 

TOPIC VII. PERIPHERAL BUSINESS DATA PROCESSING OCCU- 
PATIONS 

A. Job functions and associated equipment 

1. Tape librarian 

2. Coding clerk 

3. Key-punch operator 

4. Tabulating machine operator 

5. Console operator 

6. Clerical supervisor 

7. Machine records unit supervisor 

8. Statistical clerk 

9. Possible future occupation-^peripheral 
equipment operator 



B. Importance of peripheral business data-proccss- 
ing occupations 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 

(or equivalent commercially available material), select 

trainee and teacher materials for use in this unit. 

Additional materials are listed in appendix D. 

Archer, Fred D.; Brecker, Raymond F.; Frakes, John C.; 
AND Stewart, Jeffrey. General Office Practice, 3rd ed. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1968. (Chapter 7). 

Awad, Elias M. Business Data Processing. Englewood Ciifis, 
N.J.: Prcnticc-Hall, 196.6. 

Awad, E. M. and Data Processing Management Associ- 
ation. Automatic Data Processing: Principles and Procedures. 
Englewood Ciifis, N.J.: Prcnticc-Hall, 1966. 

Bassett, Ernest D.; Agnew, Peter L.; and Goodman, David 
G. Business Filing and Records Control, 3rd ed, Cincinnati: 
South-Western, 1964. Filing Office Practice Set, Final Exami- 
nation, Placement Tests, and Manual. 

Chapin, Ned. Introduction to Automatic Computers. Princeton, N.J.: 
D. Van Nostrand Co., 1964. 

Desmonde, W. H. Computers and Their Uses, Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prcnticc-Hall, 1964. 

Freeman, M. Herbert; Hanna, J. Marshall; and Kahn, 
Gilbert. Gregg Bookkeeping and Accounting, 3rd ed. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1963. (Contains special section on business 
data processing.) 

Griffith, Mary Claire. Records Man.igement. Boston: Allyn 
and Bacon, 1 964. 

Hein, Leonard W. An Introduction to Electronic Data Processing 
Jor Business. Princeton, N.J.: D. Van Nostrand Co., 1961. 

Huffman, Harry; Mulkerne, Donald J. D.: and Russon, 
Allien. Office Procedures and Administration, New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1965. 

Inman, Kenneth L. Fundamentals of Electronic Data Processing 
{A Programmed Text). Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prenticc-Hall, 
1964. 

Introduction to Electronic Data Processing. Park Ridge, 111.: Data 
Processing Management Association, 1 962. Teacher’s Manual 
and Student’s Kit. 

Johnson, H. Webster. How to Use the Business Library, 3rd ed. 
Cincinnati: South-Western, 1964. 

Kahn, Gilbert. Business Data Processing, Basic Principles and 
Applications. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1966. 

McGill, Donald A. C. Punched Cards: Data Processing Jor 
Profit Improvement. New York: McGraw-Hlil, 1962. 

Rodichaud, Beryl. Understanding Modern Business Data Proc- 
essing. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1966. Problems and Exer- 
cises, Teacher’s Manual, and Key. 

Saxon, J. A. and Steyer, W. W. Basic Principles of Data 
Processing. Englewood CliflTs, N.J.: Prcnticc-Hall, 1967. 

Van Ness, Robert G. Principles of Punched Card Data Processing. 
Elmhurst, 111.: The Business Press, 1962. (Secondary School 
Edition available also) Teacher’s Manual. 

Wanous, S. j. and Wanous, Edward E. Automation Office 
Practice. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1964. Automation Office 
Practice Set and Manual. 

Wanous, S. J.; Wanous, Edward E.; and Hughes, Art. 
Introduction to Automated Data Processing, Cincinnati: South- 
Western, 1967. 







Hours ('lass: 



OFFICE MACHINES— COMPUTING 
Basic Skill for: Proccss-Dcscriplion Writer, 



AND DUPLICATING (OM) 
Title Clerk, Direct-Mail Specialist 



1 hour daily 



Total: 30 hours 



Description and Teaching Suggestions 

Tills unit is designed to develop mastery of tlie 
10-key adding machine and simple duplicators. It 
also acquaints the trainee with otlier calculating ma- 
chines and duplicators. The preparation of masters, 
stencils, and camera-ready copy (if typing skills arc 
adequate) and the operation of certain duplication 
machines are lioth stressed. Where school facilities 
arc limited, teachers should make arrangements to 
borrow machines at appropriate times during tlu 
course of study. Literature on duplicating equipment 
may be obtained from equipment manufacturers. 
Each trainee should be given an opportunity to choose 
the appropriate duplicating procc.ss for a piece ol 
work, to prepare the materials, and to run certain 
machines. Trainees should lie evaluated by means of 
objective te.sts, .such as those found in many of the 
manuals and te.\ts .suggested in the teaching materials 
list. Observation l)y the teacher of the trainee’s skill 
in using macl.ines and equipment should l)c included 
in the evaluation. The Record of Completion should 
show the types of machines the trainee has used. 



TOPIC I, TEN-KEY .ADDINC) 



M.ACHINES .AND PRI.NTINC C.AI/ 



Cn.ATORS 



A. When machines should lie u.sed 

B. Adding l)y touch 

C. Sul)traction 
1). Multiplication 

E. Decimals and fractions, conversion 
E. Division on printing calculator 



TOPIC II. ROT.ARY C.ALClT,.ATORS 

A. When to use rotary calculators 

B. Addition 

C. Subtraction 

1). Multiplication 

E. Division 

F. Fractions and decimals 



TOPIC III. ELECTRONIC CALCL'L.ATORS 

A. When electronic calculator should lie used 

B. Machine dc.scription 

C. Operating principles 

D. Skill development 



Standards oj Achievement 

1. Prepare masters, stencils, ofiset mats, ancl 
camera-ready copy. Operate spirit and fluid 
duplicators. Operate wet and or dry procc.ss 
photocopiers. 

2. Perform all operations proficiently on 10-key 
adding machines. 

3. Operate rotary, printing, and electronic calcu- 
lators. 

Prerequisites for Study oj OJfice Machines-^Calculating 
and Duplicating 

'Frainee selection standards. Knowledge of typing 
would lie helpful. 

Topic Outline 

I. Ten-Key Adding Machines and Printing Calcu- 
lators 

II. Rotary (’alculalors 

III. Electronic Calculators 

I\’. Spirit Duplicators 

V. Stencil Duplicators 

\'I. Dry and Wet Process Photocopiers 
\’II. Offset Process 



TOPIC IV. SPIRIT DUPLICATORS 

A. When to use .spirit duplication (costs arid use of 
copie.s) and limitations 

B. Preparation of master (including paper backing) 

C. Artwork on master (also indicate color proces.ses 
available) 

1). Correction of master 

E. Operation and care of machine 

F. Skill development 

TOPIC V. STKNCIL DUPLIC.ATOR.S 

A. When to u.se stencil duplication (costs and u.se 
of copie.s) and limitations 

B. Preparation of stencil 

C. Artwork on stencil 

1). Operation and care of machine 
E. Skill development 

TOPIC VI. DRY .AND WET PROCESS PHOTOCOPIERS 

A. Dry process photocopiers 

1. Costs, limitations, and production rates 

2. Care of machine and supplies 
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B. Wet process photocopiers 

1 . Costs, limitations, and production rates 

2. Care of machine and supplies 

3. Safety precautions needed for some machines 

TOPIC VII. OPPSET PROCESS 

A. When to use offset process 

B. Preparation of mat and camera-ready copy 

C. Versatility of process (quality, photo repro- 
duction) 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 

(or equivalent commercially available material), select 

trainee and teacher materials for use in this unit. 

Additional materials are listed in appendix D. 

Aonew, Peter L. Machine Office Practice. Cincinnati: South- 
Western, 1965. Praeticc Set. 

Aonew, Peter L. and Cornelia, Nicholas J. Office Machines 
Course, 3rd ed. Cineinnati: South-Western, 1962. Teacher’s 
Manual and Test. 

Aonew, Peter L. and Meehan, James R. Clerical Office Practice, 
3rd ed. Cincinnati; South-Western, 1961. Workbook, Achieve- 
ment Tests, and Manual. 

Aonew, Peter L. and Pasewark, William R. Rotary Calculator 



Course, 4th ed. Cineinnati: South-Western, 1962. Teaeher’s 
Manual and Test. 

. Ten Key Adding-Listing Machine and Printing Calculator 
Course, 3rd ed. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1963. Achievement 
Test and Manual. 

Archer, Fred C.; Brecker, Raymond F.; Frakes, John C.; 
AND Stewart, Jeffrey. General Office Practice, 3rd ed. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1968 (Chapters .5, 6, 17, 18, 19). 
Canslet, Russell N. (ed.). Fundamentals oj Mimeographing. 

Chicago: The .School Department, A.B. Dick Co., 1963. 
Dool, J. J. Business Machines Exercises. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1964. Workbook and Solutions Manual. 

Fasnacht, Harold D. and Bauernfeind, Harry B. How To 
Use Business Machines, 2nd ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1962. Workbook and Instructor’s Key. 

Learning How To Use Ditto-D- 10 Duplicator. Chicago: Ditto, Inc. 
Meehan, James R. Using Rotary Calculators in the Modern Office. 
Nc\v York: McGraw-Hill, 1965. Workbook and Instructor’s 
Guide. 

Meehan, James R. and Kahn, Gilbert. How To Use Adding 
Machines. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1962. Workbook and 
Instructor’s Guide, 

Factor, Paul. Business Afachines Projects, New York: Pitman 
Publishing Corp., 1962. 

Factor, Paul and Johnson, Nira M. Business Machines Course. 

New York: Pitman Publishing Corp., 1961. 

Walker, Arthur L.; Roach, J. Kenneth; and Hanna, J. 
Marshall. How 7 o Use Adding and Calculating Machines, 
2nd ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, I960. Workbook, Teacher’s 
Manual and Key. 



PROBLEM SOLVING TECHNIQUES (PSL) 

Functional Knowledge for: All Trainee., EXCEPT Safe Deposits Manager, Interviewer and Claims Adjuster 



Hours Class: 1 hour daily; Laboratory: 1 hour daily 
Description and Teaching Suggestions 

This unit will introduce trainees to the factors in- 
volved in the solving of problems and the techniques 
to be applied. Methods for identifying and defining 
problems, as well as determining the need for their 
solutions, will be stressed. Problem solving will be 
explored as a basis for sound decisionmaking. Trainees 
should be given ample opportunity to practice tech- 
niques covered in lecture material, with emphasis 
directed at logical and critical thinking in each step 
of the solution process. Possible need for redefinition 
of problems should be pointed out, as well as means 
for determining optimum solution when alternatives 
are available. The teacher should endeavor to select 
laboratory assignments in areas with which trainees 
are familiar so that problems posed are realistic and 
factual, thereby obtaining maximum learning of the 
application of methods and procedures taught. Appli- 
cation to the trainees’ practical work .situations in- 



Total: 30 hours 

volving organization and personnel problems should 
be continuous. Teachers of this unit should have 
strong backgrounds in psychology, logic, the com- 
munication process, and group dynamics. Evaluation 
should be by objective test methods and by obser- 
vation of trainee performance. 

Standards oJ Achievement 

1. Demonstrate knowledge of a specific problem- 
.solving technique. 

2. Identify eight factors causing blocks in problem 
solving. 

3. Identify main elements or factors to be con- 
sidered in applying problem .solving techniques. 

Prerequisites Jor Study oj Problem Solving Techniques 

One year of postsecondary education in business 
administration or equivalent administrative work ex- 
perience. 



Topic Outline 

I. Introduction 

II. Problem Definition and Analysis 

III. Types of Problems 

IV. Blocks to Problem Solving 

V. Problem Solving Method 

VI. Creativity and Problem Solving 

VII. Group Problem Solving 

VIII. The Solution 

TOPIC I. INTRODUCTION 

A. Problem solving — a continual process 

B. History and progress 

1. Prehistoric man 

2. Inventions 

3. The industrial revolution 

C. Everyday living and business 

1. Individual problems 

2. Problems of society 

3. Business organization problems 
1). Automation — science and business 

1. Mass production 

2. Automatic machinery 

3. Computerization 

TOPIC II. PROBLEM DEFINITION AND ANALYSIS 

A. Problem recognition 

1. What 

2. Where 

B. Problem specifications 

1 . Description 

2. Ramifications 

C. Causative factors 

1 . Possible cause 

2. Probable cause 

D. Factors involved in problem recognition 

1. Environmental 

a. Stimulus intensity 

0 

b. Stimulus duration 

c. Hierarchial order of stimulus 

d. Physical obstacles 

e. Physical events 

2. Temporal 

a. Related to stimulus duration and order 

b. Related to needs, wants, drives, goals, 
motives 

c. Diurnal rhythms 

d. Expectancy fulfillment 

3. Personal 

a. Awareness of internal stimuli and tensions 
(needs, wants, sati.sfactions) 



b. Awareness of environmental phenomena 

c. Communication and clarification 

d. Intelligence and curiosity 

e. Attitudes, goals, feelings, and predispo- 
sition 

f. Foresight and insight 

g. Sum of personality 

h. Use of self-economy 

TOPIC III. TYPES OF PROBLEMS 

A. Cognitive proce.ss problems 

1. Intellectual curiosity drive 

2. Abstractions and orders of abstractions 

3. Symbol manipulation 

a. \’erbal 

b. Images 

4. Hypotheses 

5. Validity 

6. Methodological 

7. Ethical and philosophical 

B. Conflict of motives, drives, and cognitive process 

C. Emotional problems 

1 . Goal interference or conflict 

2. Motives and attitudes 

3. Needs and defense mechanisms 

4. Bias, prejudice, and value judgments 

5. Frames of reference 

a. Expectancies and opinions 

b. Past experience 
(5. Communication 

7. Response to frustration 

D. Interpensonal problems 

1 . Personality conflict 

2. Communicational 

3. Acceptance and rejection 

4. Goal block 

5. Competition and hostility 

6. Intellectual disagreement 

7. Behavioral circularity 

E. Organizational problems 

1. Planning 

2. Organizing 

3. Directing 

4. Controlling 

5. Delegating 

6. Appraising 

7. Value judgments 

8. Power status 

I'. Transactional problems 

1. Production and sales 

2. Scientific 

3. Financial 
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TOPIC VIII. THE HOI.rnoN 



4. Ethical 
Innovational 
(E Esthetic problems 

TOPIC IV. HI.OCK.S TO PROBLEM SOLVINC 

A. Mechanization lack of fle.xibility; ritticlly con- 
tinued behavior 

li. Functional fixedness inability to see new use 
for familiar method or tool 

C. Reaction to frustration 
1). Stress perception 

E. Education, experience, exposure 

F. Recall and retention 

G. Attitude, bias, prejudice, opinion 

H. Semantics 

I. Preconceptions and assumptions 

J. Lack of avvarene.ss 

K. Incomplete information 

L. Ic;norinGf alternatives 

M. Failure to consider all data 
X. Faulty reasoning 

(). Defense mechanisms 
P. Value judgments 

TOPIC v. PROBLEM SOLVING METHOD 

A. Identification of problem 

B. Determination of what and who is involved 
G. Evaluation and consolidation of is.sues 

D. Accumulation of data- fact-finding 

E. Determination of relationship, causes to behavior 

F. Determination of appropriate action and follow- 
up 

TOPIC VI. fIRE.VriVITV .^ND PROBLEM SOLVINti 

A. The creative process 

B. Departure from traditional approaches 

G. Exercise of imagination 
I). Xonjudgmental procc.sses 

E. Group versus individual activit%' 

F. Structured versus unstructured situations 

G. “Piggy-backing" 

II. Incubation period 

TOPIC VII. GROUP PROBLEM SOLVING 

A. Fundamentals of problem solving conferenc(*s 

B. Influence patterns 

G. Gommunication blocks 
I). Altitudinal blocks 
E. Dominants versus submissives 



A. Reach a decision 

1. Determination of permanency 

2. Determination of responsibility for action 

B. Gommunicate re.sults 

1. Responsibility for dissemination of infor- 
mation 

2. Ghannels and recipients of information 
('. Action plan 

1. Organizational components involved or con- 
cerned 

2. Individuals concerned 

3. Ri.sk factors involved in implementation 

4. Action timetable 

a. For initiation of plan 

b. Duration 

c. Review date 
1). Review or fdllowup 

1. Degree to which objectives have been met 

2. Evident re.sults or lack of them 

3. Modifications necessary 

4. Determination of future action 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or equivalent commercially available material), .select 
trainee and teacher materials for use in this unit. 
Additional materials are listed in appendix D. 

Baker, .Samm .Sinclair. Vow Key to Creative 'Jhinking: How 'In 
(Set More and Belter Ideas:. New York: Harper and Row, I(U>2. 
Bi ROLN, Garret and Haney, William V. Organizational Re- 
lations and Management Action. New 'York; McGraw-Hill, Hlhin 
Brown, Leland. Communicating Facts and Idea^ in Buune\>.. 

i:n«lcwood Clifls. N.J.: Prenticc-Hall, Ifliil. 

Golllns, Barry li. and Guetzkow, Harold. A Social Psy- 
cliology of Group Processes , for Decision-Making. New York; John 
Wiley and .Soils, H)(j4. 

(JoLDNER, Bernard B. 'I he Strut, "y of Creative Thinking, laigle- 
wood Clifls, N.J.: Prcntiec-Hall, 1902. 

Harper, R. J. C.; Anderson, C. C.; Christiansen, C. M.; 
AND IIu.NKA, .S. 'I he Cognitive Process: Readings. Ih'glewood 
Clilfs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1904. 

Leavitt, Harold J. 7 he Social Science of Organizations: Four 
Perspectives. Englewood Clifls, N.J.; Prenticc-Hall, 190?. 
Morgan, John .S. Getting Across to Kmployees. New Yoik: 
McGraw-Hill, 1904. 

O.suoRN, Alex. Applied Imagination. Ncev York; Charles .Sinh- 
ncr\s .Sons, lOaO. 

Rioiiards, Max D,* and Greenlow, Paul. .Management Detision 
.Making. Homewood, 111.: Richard I). Irwin, Inc., 190ti. 
.Smmti, Henry Clay. Sensitivity to People. New York: MeGr.iw- 
Hill, 1900. 
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PUBLIC SPEAKING (PS) 

Basic Skill fdr: Bank Cashier, Insurance Office Manager, Branch Manager, Budget Officer, Financial Institution 
Manager, Industrial Organization Manager, Treasurer, Account Executive 



Hours Class or Laboratory: 1 hour daily 

Description and Teaching Suggestions 4. 



To speak well in public requires not only a knowl- 
edge of the fundamentals of public speaking, but also 
intensive guided practice. The emphasis in this unit 
should be on practice presentations. Trainees should 
be given ample opportunities to prepare and deliver 
speeches for audiences selected by the teacher. 

At the outset, the trainees (with the help of the 
teacher) should develop a list or chart of criteria to 
be used for guidance when presenting or observing 
speeches. Several copies of the list or chart should 
be given to each trainee. Prior to delivering each 
prepared speech, a trainee should submit a copy of 
the list to the teacher for recording comments made 
during the critique that should follow each speech. 
The teacher should record his own evaluation on the 
list, as well as those made by the class, and then 
return it to the trainee for review and help in pre- 
paring and delivering the next talk. 

The teacher must plan for and assign a number of 
trainee speeches each laboratory hour in order to 
afford maximum opportunity for practice. The time 
element should be flexible. If the period of actual 
classroom instruction lasts less than an hour, the 
additional time should be incorporated into the lab- 
oratory phase. Trainee speeches should, as often as 
possible, pertain to actual problems or situations that 
would be encountered at work. 

Some suggested activities that teachers may wish 
to undertake are: 

1. Assign the preparation and delivery of a speech 
requiring a visual aid. Discuss ways to achieve 
visual effectiveness; e.g., handling of object, size 
of object, distance at which object is held, etc. 
This is particularly effective for early speeches 
because the movements necessary to illustrate 
the visual aid tend to overcome fear and give 
the speaker a feeling of security. 

2. Assign, well in advance, a speech requiring 
library research, notetaking, and the prepa- 
ration of an outline. The teacher should provide 
experience in the use of the library by assigning 
short research projects. 

3. Assign the class to study a number of outstanding 
speeches, and develop criteria governing the 
selection of a topic in terms of audience, occasion, 
time, and speaker. 



Total: 40 hours 

Have trainees analyze advertisements and arti- 
cles on controversial topics in newspapers and 
magazines. Evaluate statistics, authority, and 
reasoning employed. 

5. Assign trainees to observe a speaker in person 
or on TV. Next day in cla.ss, evaluate the 
speaker’s techniques, etc. 

No amount of preparation or organization can 
overcome ineffective delivery. Trainees need instruc- 
tion in poise, posture, gesture, projection, and articu- 
lation. Since microphones are often used, some in- 
struction is necessary in proper “mike” technique. 
Again it must be emphasized that practice followed 
by intelligent criticism, followed by further practice 
is more important than precept. 

The topics in this unit need not be followed in the 
sequence presented in the outline; all are interrelated. 
The teacher should present content and concepts as 
appropriate to the progress of the class. Individual 
differences and experiences among trainees should be 
carefully noted and adjustments made to allow each 
trainee to progress at his own rate. 

Standards of Achievement 

1 . Demonstrate ability to use speech research tech- 
niques. 

2. Organize and outline speech ideas in an effective 
manner. 

3. Demonstrate ability to speak impromptu, ex- 
tempore, from prepared script, and from mem- 
ory. 

4. Demonstrate acceptable platform presence dur- 
ing a speech presentation. 

5. Demonstrate flexibility in presenting speeches 
to different selected audiences. 

Prerequisites for Study of Public Speaking 
Trainee selection standards. 

Topic Outline 

I. Speaking in Public 

II. Understanding and Adjusting to Audiences 

III. Criteria for Speech Topic Selection 

IV. Research Techniques for Speech Preparation 

V. Evaluating Validity of Researched Material 
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VI. Outlining a Speech 

VII. Organizing a Speech 

VIII. Style 

IX. Delivery 

TOPIC I. SPEAKING IN PUBLIC 

A. Reasons for speaking in public 

1. Inform 

2. Entertain 

3. Convince 

4. Persuade 

5. Inspire 

6. Honor an individual 

7. Remind of a particular event 

8. Introduce another speaker 

9. “For the record” 

B. Methods of presenting speeches 

1 . Reading from a manuscript 

2. Memorized delivery 

3. Impromptu delivery 

4. Extemporaneous delivery 

G. The importance of platform presence 

D. Recorded or cited speeches 

TOPIC II. UNDERSTANDING AND ADJUSTING TO AUDIENCES 

A. Appraisal of audience 

1. Favorable to speaker 

2. Unfavorable to speaker 

3. Disinterested in speaker or topic 

4. Extent of audience’s knowledge of subject 

5. Degree of involvement of audience with 
subject 

B. Differences in audience 

1. Maturity 

2. Cultural background 

3. Educational background 

4. Size 

C. Physical arrangement of audience for sight and 
sound 

D. Bases for appeals to audience 

1. Duty 

2. Honor 

3. Loyalty 

4. Security 

5. Love 

6. Prestige 

7. Enlightened self-interest 

8. Action orientation 

9. Others 

E. Adapting presentation to audience differences 

F. Practice exercises to selected audiences using 



different appeals, vocabulary, facts, statistics, 
and examples 

TOPIC III. CRITERIA FOR SPEECH TOPIC SELECTION 

A. Appropriate for audience 

B. Appropriate for occasion 

C. Time required for preparation 

D. Time required for presentation 

E. Status of speaker in relation to topic 

F. Conformance of topic to general purpose of 
speech — inform, entertain, etc. 

G. Conformance of topic to specific purpose of 
speech — to get votes, to acquire or purchase 
something, to raise money, etc. 

Note; Trainees should be assigned practice exercises in 
speech preparation, using criteria identified under the topic 
for both general and specific purposes and for a variety of 
selected audiences. 

TOPIC IV. RESEARCH TECHNIQUES FOR SPEECH PREPA- 
RATION 

A. Speaker’s recognition of personal limitations 

1. Memory 

2. Cogency of arguments 

3. Limitation of personal experience 

4. Statistics 

B. Importance of research. 

C. Reference sources 

1 . Card catalog 

2. Reference books 

3. Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 

4. Vertical files 

5. Newspaper “morgues” 

6. Interviews 

7. Books of quotations 

8. Abstracts 

D. Notetaking during research 

1. Material 

a. Facts and statistics pertinent to topic 

b. Opinions 

c. Quotations 

d. Examples 

2. Methods to be used 

a. Paraphrasing 

b. Copying verbatim 

3. Identification of source 

a. Author and title 

b. Person and place 

c. Dates of publication 

d. Page numbers 

e. Other means of identifying source of ma- 
terial 
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TOPIC V. EVALUATING VALIDITY OF RESEARCHED .MA- 
TERIAL 

Note: Since speakers bear the responsibility of being 
ethical in their arguments, they must be trained to judge 
the validity of the facts, authorities, statistics, and examples 
used to win the belief of the audience. It is often impossible 
for the speaker to check on the reliability of the “proof” 
he selects and uses; therefore, he must develop criteria to 
determine the truth of each item. Suggested practice in use 
of a questioning approach is shown below. 

A. Judging the validity of facts 

1. Is there a high degree of probability that the 
fact is as asserted? 

2. Can the asserted fact be investigated by 
other observers? 

3. Is the reporting of the asserted fact complete? 

B. Judging the validity of authority 
L Is the authority qualified? 

2. Is the authority in a position to know or 
interpret the facts? 

3. Is the authority unbiased? 

4. Is the authority supported by other evidence 
or authority? 

C. Judging the validity of statistics 

1. Do the statistics cover a sufficient number of 
cases? 

2. Are the statistics taken from ..a., reputable 
source? 

3. Are the statistics open to objectwe exami- 
nation? 

4. Are the statistics relevant to the problem 
under discussion? 

5. Do the statistics refer to comparable items? 

D. Judging validity of examples 

1. Are the examples typical? 

2. Do the examples represent a large enough 
sampling to justify generalization? 

3. Are there contrary examples which have not 
been considered? 

TOPIC VI. OUTLINING A SPEECH 

Note: A speech outline serves as a guide to the order or 
.sequence of arguments to be used and indicates the approxi- 
mate time to be devoted to each. Trainees should be drilled 
on the preparation of outlines to develop skills in determining 
sequence, emphasis, and subordination. Drills or exercises 
should be devised to provide practice in these skills. Although 
there are a number of outlining systems, the one system 
which is suggested is the Harvard Outline. 

A. Different system.s 

1 . Logic of system 

2. Consistency in use of symbols 

B. Methods 

1 . Key words 
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2. Key phrases 

3. Full sentences 

4. Combinations 

C. Format 



TOPIC VII. ORGANIZING A SPEECH 

A. Importance of the three pha.ses 

1. Introduction 

2. Body of speech — development of ideas 

3. Conclusion 

B. Introducing the speech 

1 . Stating purpose 

2. Gaining and holding interest 

3. Types of openings 

a. Startling statements 

b. Suspense 

c. Pertinent questions 

d. Quotations 

e. Illustrations 

f. Personal reference 

g. Humorous reference 

h. Opening directly into subject 

i. Statement of purpose of speech 

j. Reference to occasion 

k. Use of( a visual aid 

l. Issuance of challenge to audience 

m. Immediate appeal to self-interest of audi- 
ence 



Note: Each trainee should practice employing several of 
these openings, but should be encouraged to use those types 
which are easiest and most natural for him. 



C. Developing body of speech 

1 . Selecting important ideas , 

a. Limiting number of ideas to be presented 

b. Making important ideas clear and definite 

c. Achieving purpose of speech by choosing 
pertinent ideas 

2. Arranging ideas in proper sequence 

3. Selecting supporting material 

a. Facts 

b. Examples 

c. Paraphrasing or quoting authorities 

d. Interest value of supporting material 

4. Arranging supporting material in proper 
sequence 

D. Concluding speech 

1. Summarizing 

2. Appealing for action 

3. Appealing to values 

4. Appealing to emotion 

5. Predicting 

6. Quoting others 
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7. Employing humor 

8. Presenting an application of an idea 

9. Emphasizing importance of proposal 

10. Leaving audience with a question 

Note: Trainees should practice a variety of ways of closing 
their speeches appropriately. 

TOPIC VIII. STYLE 

A. Styling — an individual characteristic 

1. Avoiding overshadowing of content by per- 
sonality of speaker 

2. Using structure, language, and rhetoric 

B. Structure 

1. Unity 

2. Coherence 

3. Emphasis 

C. Language 

1. Simple 

2. Shortness of sentences 

3. Choice of vocabulary 

a. Within understanding range of audience 

b. Vividness 

4. Elimination of cliches and trite expressions 

D. Rhetoric 

1. Rhetorical questions 

2. Repetitions 

3. Allusions 

4. Analogies 

5. Examples 

6. Stories 

7. Specific instances or examples 

8. Concreteness of terms 

9. Humor 

10. Comparison and contrast 

1 1 . Pauses and emphasis 



3. Posture 

4. Gestures 

5. Facial expressions 

6. Control of mannerisms 
B. Vocal aspects 

1. Volume 

2. Pitch 

3. Rate 

4. Emphasis and subordination 

5. Articulation 

6. Projection 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or equivalent commercially available material), select 
trainee and teacher materials for use in this unit. 
Additional materials are listed in appendix D. 

Baird, C. and KnowEr, F. H. General Speech, 3rd ed. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1963. Correlated Textfilm Series, 3 motion 
pictures, BW. 

Blankenship, Jane. Public Speaking: A Rhetorical Perspective. 

Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1966. 

Brigance, W. N. Speech: Its Techniques and Disciplines in a Free 
Society, 2nd ed. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1961. 
Capp, Glenn R. How To Communicate Orally, 2nd ed. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1966. 

Copeland, L. and Lamm, L. The World's Great Speeches, 2nd ed. 

New York: Dover Publications, 1958. 

McBurney, James H. and Wraoe, Ernest J. Guide to Good 
Speech, 3rd ed. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1965. 
Mills, G. E. and Bauer, O. F. Guidebook for Student Speakers. 

New York: Ronald Press, 1966. 

Peterson, H. A. Treasury of the World's Greatest Speeches. New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1965. 

Ross, R. S. Speech Communication: Fundamentals and Practice. 

Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1965. 

Sandford, W. P. and Yeager, W. H. Principles of Effective 
Speaking, 6th ed. New York: Ronald Press, 1963. 

Thonssen, L. and Finkel, W. L. Ideas That Matter: A Sourcebook 
for Speakers. New York: Ronald Press, 1961. 

Weaver, A. T. and Ness, O. G. An Introduction to Public Speaking. 

New York: Odyssey Press, 1961. 

It is suggested that copies of Bartlett’s Book of Familiar Quo- 
tations, Roget’s Thesaurus, and standard dictionaries be avail- 
able for trainee use. 



TOPIC IX. DELIVERY 

A. Visual aspects (platform presence) 

1. Eye contact 

2. Appearance 

RECORDS MANAGEMENT (RM) 

Specialized Functional Requirement for: All Trainees EXCEPT Process-Description Writer, Interviewer and 

Claims Adjuster, Account Executive, Direct-Mail Specialist 



Hours Class: 1 hour daily 



Total: 20 hours 



Description and Teaching Suggestions the need for a records management program in 

government and industry and to the dimensions of a 

This unit is designed to make trainees aware of the full-fledged program m an industrial organization, 
scope of records management. It introduces them to This unit can be coordinated with the units on Forms 
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Design and Procedures Writing. Supervisory and ad- 
ministrative ..managers may either assist executives 
or may personally set up and maintain records man- 
agement programs in smaller firms. Much of this unit 
should be devoted to class discussion. Lectures by the 
teacher or professional records management people 
are suggested. Emphasis should be placed on actual 
exercises in those areas of the subject that call for 
skill development. Objective tests can be used to 
evaluate the trainee’s acquisition of subject knowledge. 

Standards of Achievement 

1. Demonstrate knowledge of purpose and scope 
of records management programs. 

2. Demonstrate knowledge of the details, proce- 
dures, and methods used in setting up records 
management programs and the various types of 
equipment that may be used advantageously. 

3. Demonstrate ability to develop retention 
schedules. 

Prerequisites for Study of Records Management 
Trainee selection standards. 

Topic Outline 

I. Records Management (General) 

II. The Parts of a Records Management Program 

III. Developing and Maintaining a Records Man- 

agement Program 

IV. Records Surveys 

V. Supplies and Equipment 

VI. Protection of Records 

VII. Automated Equipment in a Records Manage- 
ment Program 

TOPIC I. RECORDS MANAGEMENT (gENERAl) 

A. Importance of records management 

1. Evolution of records management programs 

2. Records management in the business organi- 
zation 

3. Basic needs for records management: records 

retention, retrieval, file deletion, and control 
at all phases , 

B. Theories and principles of paperwork simplifi- 

cation 

C. Analysis and evaluation of records 

1. Active 

2. Inactive 

3. Vital 

4. Confidential and secret 



TOPIC II. THE PARTS OF A RECORDS MANAGEMENT PRO- 
GRAM 

A. Files management 

1. Creation and use 

2. Standardization 

3. Centralization 

4. Costs 

B. Inventories of types, quantities, and locations 
of records 

C. Retention and transfer schedules and procedures 

D. Design and operation of records centers 

1. Local 

2. Remote 

3. Archives 

4. Company libraries or collections 

TOPIC III. DEVELOPING AND MAINTAINING A RECORDS 
MANAGEMENT PROGRAM 

A. Defining the scope of the program 

1 . Needs and goals 

2. Policies and guidelines 

3. Authority and accountability 

4. Schedule for developing program phases and 
achieving goals; setting priorities 

5. Organization and personnel involved 

6. Need for professional consultants 

B. Program promotion 

1 . Advisory committee 

2. • Involvement of supervisors 

3. Departmental representation 

C. Negotiating program phases as they involve 
personnel and departments throughout the firm 
(the human relations problem) 

D. Program evaluation and modification 

E. Written procedures 

TOPIC IV. RECORDS SURVEYS 

A. The dynamics of interviewing for gathering 
information 

B. Taking inventory of records throughout the firm 

1. Schedule 

2. Line participation 

3. Specialists 

C. Classifying types of records 

D. Implementing survey findings 

E. Records retention and disposition schedules 

TOPIC V. SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 

A. Active files 

1 . Folders and guides 

2. Filing equipment 
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3. Miscellaneous (card records, labels, file com- 
pressors, dividers, follow blocks) 

B. Transfer and storage equipment 

C. Records copier (wet, dry, chemical) 

D. How to develop a file of equipment sources and 
manufacturers 

E. Automated and electronic equipment (see topic 
VII) 



Texts and Other Teaching Materials 



TOPIC VI. PROTECTION OF RECORDS 



A. Against fire 

B. Against dust, humidity, and general deterior- 
ation 

C. Against theft 

D. Against other types of disasters 



TOPIC VII. AUTOMATED EQUIPMENT IN A RECORDS MAN- 
AGEMENT PROGRAM 



A. Microfilming 

B. Automatic information retrieval systems 

1 . Indexing problems 

2. Keyword indexing concepts 
G. One-system concepts 

1. Online stations 

2. Maximum utility with minimum manual 
manipulation or duplication 
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From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or equivalent commercially available material), select 
trainee and teacher materials for use in this unit. 
Additional materials are listed in appendix D. 



Bassett, Ernest D.; Acnew, Peter L.; and Goodman, David 
G. Business Filing and Records Control, 3rd ed. Cincinnati: 
South-Western, 1964. Filing Office Practice Set, Final Exami- 
nation, Placement Tests, and Manual. 

Becker, J. and Hayes, R. M. Introduction to Injormation Storage 
and Retrieval: Tools, Elements, Theories. New York: lohn Wilev 
and Sons, 1963. ^ 

Blegen, August H. Records Management. Stamford, Conn.- 
Office Publications, Inc. 1965. 

Freeman, D. H., Jr. Reference Manual on a Practical Approach to 
Information and Data Retrieval. Boston: Industrial Education 
Institute, 1963. 

Griffin, M. C. Records Management: A Modern Tool for 
Business. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1964. 

Johnson, Mina M. and Kallaus, Norman F. Records Manage- 
ment. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1966. Manual. 

Kahn, Gilbert; Yenan, Theodore; and Stewart, Jeffrey. 
Progressive Filing and Records Management. New York- McGraw- 
Hill, 1962. 

Lazzaro, Victor (ed.). Systems and Procedures: A Handbook for 
Business and Industry. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall 
1 959. ’ 

Leahy, Emmett J. and Cameron, Christopher A. Modern 
Records Management. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1965. 
Littlefield, C. L. and Rachel, F. M. Office and Administrative 
Management: Systems Analysis, Data Processing, and Office Services, 
2nd ed. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.:-Prcnticc-Hall, 1964. 

Place, Irene and Popham, Estelle. Filing and Records Manage- 
ment. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1966. 

Strong, Earl P. Increasing Office Productivity. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1962. 
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SPECIALIZED OFFICE EDUCATION UNITS 



Specialized ollice education units are designed to 
provide the skills, knowledge, and attitudes needed 
by trainees who elect specific jobs in the occupational 
field. These areas of specialization arc budgeting, 
purchasing, corporate insurance, financial planning, 
and similar topics. 



The units can be studied according to the suggested 
training for each position or they can be selected for 
the individual trainee on the basis of need. These 
units should be especially useful for refresher or up- 
grading purposes, or for the continuation of specialized 
education by trainees in the occupational field. 




BUDGETING (B) 

Specialized Skill for: Account Executive, Administrative Assistant, Office Manager, Branch Manager, 
General Foreman, and all Level III jobs Except Direct-Mail Specialist 



Hours Class: 2 hours daily 

Description and Teaching Suggestions 

This unit introduces trainees to the use of budgeting 
as a management tool and illustrates the techniques 
necessary to create an efifective budgetary reporting 
system. 

While a great deal of the subject matter is con- 
ceptual, a large portion can be learned effectively by 
practice. Accordingly, while discussion of subject 
matter is important, teachers should review the actual 
preparation of budgets. If possible, the practical work 
undertaken should relate to a continuous problem 
unified throughout the various sessions. This approach 
would illustrate ihat a budget is one overall tool for 
management’s plaming, coordination, and control. 

Practical problems assigned in specific areas of 
budgeting should relate to the same assumed circum- 
stances so that upon completion of all practical prob- 
lems, a total budget for a given company will have 
been completed. 

Sessions should emphasize practice so that the practi- 
cal work may be reviewed and/or performed in depth. 
While it will be desirable to do some detail work in 
class, it would be helpful to compile certain detailed 
schedules, provided that assignments could be given 
in advance. 

Problems and other materials which are used by the 
teachers should be duplicated or ordered in advance. 
As an alternative, texts which contain practical prob- 



Total: 40 hours 

lems can be assigned to the trainees, with the problems 
designated in advance. 

Occasional quizzes are suggested to uncover areas 
of weakness. 

It should be noted that while the topical outline is 
geared towards a budget for a manufacturing company, the 
techniques developed can also be used in preparing 
budgets for service companies and for governmental 
divisions. 

Standards of Achievement 

1 . Demonstrate knowledge of the role of budgets. 

2. Know the objectives of budgeting programs. 

3. Exhibit a working knowledge of the principles 
of effective budgeting. 

4. Know the various types of budgets. 

5. Demonstrate ability to prepare effective budget- 
ary reports. 

Prerequisite for Study of Budgeting 
Trainee selection standards. 

Topic Outline 

I. Introduction to Budgeting 

II. Sales Budgets 

III. Production Budgets 

IV. Expense Budgets 
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\'. Budgeted Income Statements 
VI. Budgets of Assets 
V’ll. The Budgeted Balance Sheet 
VTII. Control Through V’ariable Budgets 

TOPIC I. INTRODUCTION TO BUDGETINC 

A. The purpose of budgeting 

B. Advantages gained by business budgeting 

1. Planning 

2. Coordination 

3. Control through reports of variances 

C. The budget as a communications device 
1). Essentials of successful budgeting 

1. Sound organization 

2. Research and analysis 

3. Support of major executives 

E. Applicability of budgeting to businc.ss 

F. Period covered by the budget 

1. Long-range plans 

2. Short-range plans 

G. Responsibility for preparation of budgets 

TOPIC II. SALES BUDGETS 

A. Responsibility for the sales budget 

B. As a beginning point in the overall plan 

C. Steps in planning 

1. Study of general economic conditions 

2. Sales estimate for industry 

3. Sales estimate for company 

a. Executive opinion 

b. Sales force opinion 

c. Sales division supervisors’ opinion 

d. Statistical methods 

c. Historical data as support for estimates 

4. Need for sales estimates by 

a. Time period 

b. Product lines 

c. Sales territories 

d. Salesmen 

1). Need for company to have ability to meet 
demands of budgeted sales 
E. Relationship of sales budget to master budget 

1. Various forms and techniques for budget 
preparation 

2. Drill in preparation of sales budget 

TOPIC HI. PRODUCTION BUDGETS 

A. Timing of preparation of production budget 

B. Schedule of quantities to be produced 

1. Need for management to specify desired 
inventory levels 

2. vSchedule prepared by product lines 
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3. Schedule as base for preparation of other 
elements of production Ijudget 
Direct materials budget 

1 . Definition of direct materials (versus supplies; 
ljudget 

2. Need to determine raw (direetj materials 
requirements based on determination of 
quantities to be produced 

3. Consideration of materials needed 

D. Purchases budget 

1. Definition of purchases budget 

2. Production needs determine purchases 
ljudget 

3. Schedule coordination of purchases with 
product 

4. Obtaining purchase prices 

E. Direct labor budget 

1. Definition of direct labor budget 

2. Direct labor needs established by determi- 
nation of units to be produced 

3. Provision to Ije made for various product 
lines as well as difTcrent organizational re- 
sponsibility 

F. Manufacturing expense (overhead) budgets 

1 . Definition of manufacturing c.xpcnsc 

2. For producing departments 

3. For service departments 

G. Drill in preparation of production budget 

TOPIC IV. EXPENSE BUDGETS 

A. Definition of expense budget 

B. Selling expense budget 

1 . Relation to sales budget 

2. Preparation by functional item as well as 
along territorial lines 

3. Portions of service department overhead ap- 
plicable to .selling expenses 

C. Administrative expense budget 

1. Analysis by department (respon.sibility) as 
well as by function (item classification) 

2. Portions of .service department overhead ap- 
plicable to administrative expenses should 
be provided for in budget 

D. Review of preparation of sales budget 

TOPIC V. BUDGETED INCOME STATEMENTS 

A. Definition of budgeted income 

B. Preparation following completion of sales, pro- 
duction, and expense budgets 

C. Sources of data necessary for preparation of 
budgeted income statements: (sales, production, 
and expense budgets) 
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D. Support for preparation of income statement - • 
various^budget schedules support preparation of 
income statement by responsibility and products 

E. Provision for taxes in budgeted income statement 

F. Use of budgeted income statement in evaluating 
the soundness of the financial plan 

G. Class drill on preparation of budgeted income 
statement based on previously prepared sched- 
ules 

TOPIC VI. BUDGETS OP ASSETS 

A. Cash budget 

1. Purpose 

a. Indication of probable cash position and 
needs for borrowing 

b. Provision for control of cash 

c. Coordination for cfTective use of cash 

2. Preparation 

a. Techniques in estimating sources of re- 
ceipts 

b. Techniques in estimating required dis- 
bursements 

Note: Point out that cash receipts and disbursements 
estimates arc naturally related to the income statement 
schedules. 

3. Review preparation of cash budgets 

B. Capital additions budget 

1. Responsibility for capital additions budget 

2. Control of capital additions 

3. Techniques for initiation and approval of 
capital additions budget requests 

4. Review preparation of capital additions 
budget 

TOPIC VII. THE BUDGETED BALANCE SHEET 

A. Budgeted balance sheet results from preparation 
of budgeted income statements and related 
schedules 

B. Beginning point is balance sheet at beginning 
of budgeted period 

C. Supporting schedules for key balance sheet 
items 

1. Cash— cash budget 

2. Accounts receivable— schedule of cash col- 
lections of receivables 

3. Inventories-" -production budget 

4. Fixed assets— capital additions budget 



5. Accounts payable " schedule of cash disburse- 
ments 

D. Budgeted retained earnings statement prepared 
in connection with Ijudgeted income statements 
and balance sheets 

E. Purpose of budgeted balance sheet is forecast of 
financial condition 

Review preparation of budgeted balance sheets 



TOPIC VIII. CONTROL THROUGH VARIABLE BUDGETS 

A. Concepts underlying the variable budget 

B. Definition of terms 

1. Fixed costs 

2. V’ariable costs 

3. iSemivariablc costs 

C. Methods of expre.ssing variable budgets 

1. By pre.sentation of multiple budgets for vari- 
ous levels of activity 

2. By formula 

3. By graph 

1). Methods of determining cost variability 

1. Estimates 

2. Budgeted high- and low-point methods 

3. Correlation methods 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or equivalent commercially available materials), se- 
lect trainee and teacher materials for use in this unit. 

Anthony, Robert N.; Dearden, John; and Vancil, Richard 
F. Management Control Systems. Homewood, 111.: Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc., 19(}.'). Book contains cases and readings. 

Backer, Morton and Jacobsen, Lyle E. Cost Accounting: A 
Managerial Approach. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1964. 
Burkhead, Jesse, Government Budgeting. New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, 1956. 

Dearden, John. Cost and Budget Analysis. Englewood Glifls, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1962. 

Heckart, J. Brooks and Willson, James D. Business Budgeting 
and Control, 3rd ed. New York: Ronald Press, 1967. 
Hornoren, Charles T. Cost Accounting^^A Managerial Emphasis. 

Englewood Glifls, N.J.; Prentice-Hall, 1962. 

Knight, W. D. and Weinwurm, E. H. Managerial Budgeting. 
New York: Macmillan, 1964. 

Mate, Adolph; Gurry, Othel J.; and Frank, George W. 

Cost Accounting, 4th ed. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1967. 
Shillinolaw, Gordon. Cost Accounting, rev. ed. Homewood, 111.: 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1967. 

Welsch, Glenn A. Budgeting, 2nd ed. Englewood Glifls, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1964. 
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BUSINESS CONTRACT LAW (BCL) 

Functional Knowledge for: Bank Cashier, Escrow Oflicer, Junior Executive, Loan Counselor, Title Clerk, 
Trainee Manager, Administrative Assistant, Branch Manager, Chief Credit Analyst, Contract Specialist, 
Procurement Services Supervisor, Property-Disposal Officer, Purdiasing Agent, Trust Officer, Purchase-Price 

Analyst, and all Level III jobs, EXCEPT Direct-Mail Specialist 



Hours Cdass: 1 hour daily 



Total: 30 hours 



Description and Teaching Suggestions 

In this unit, trainees will be familiarized with the 
fundamentals of contract law so as to understand the 
foundation for other branches of commercial law. 
Through the definition of terms peculiar to this area 
of commercial and industrial administration, clarifi- 
cation of the legal bases of business transactions will 
be achieved. 

Teachers should extend every effort to employ ca.se 
history technique to illustrate applications of contract 
law in day-to-day businc.ss operations. Wherever 
po.ssible, guest lecturers from the industrial com- 
munity should be invited- preferably corporate coun- 
sels, .secretaries, or financial executives who (by the 
nature of their profe.ssional capacity) will provide 
practical examples to supplement classroom theory. 
Class discu.ssion based on seminar technique should 
prove most valuable to trainees. 

Standards oj Achievement 

1. Demonstrate basic understanding of contracts 
by being able to define each type of contract 
and explain its elements. 

2. Define and give examples of formal and in- 
formal contracts. 

3. Explain the meaning of a proposal or offer, 
both unilateral and bilateral. 

4. Define “consideration” and explain its essenti- 
ality as an element of a contract. 

5. Explain difference between voidable and void 
contracts. 

6. In contract law, define “infant.” 

7. Write a paper on the elements of fraud, using 
examples of intentional fraud and misrepresen- 
tation. 

8. Define coercion and duress as they apply to 
contracts. 

9. Discuss factors which would tend to render a 
contract unenforceable. 

10. Exhibit understanding of a condition precedent, 
including determining factors. 

11. Define assignment, and explain positions of 
assignors and assignees. 



12. Explain the discharge of a contract, and illus- 
trate three methods of discharge. 

13. Discu.ss the nature of bankruptcy. 

14. Explain the effect of bankruptcy on contract 
Haliility. 

Prerequisites for Study oj Business Contract Law 

Two years of college, or equivalent experience in 
the occupational field. 

Topic Outline 

I. Introduction to Contracts 
IL Proposals 

III. Acceptance 

IV. Doctrine of Consideration 

V. Competency of Contractors 

VI. Illegal Contracts 

VII. Contract Conditions 

VIII. Third Parties 

IX. Contract Discharge 

TOPIC I. INTRODUCTION TO CONTRACTS 

A. Definition of contracts 

B. Types of contracts 

1. Formal 

2. Informal 

3. Executed and executory 

4. Implied 

5. Quasi-contract 
G. Contract elements 

TOPIC II. PROPOSALS 

A. Definition of a proposal 

B. Necessity for communication of an offer 

C. Mutuality of understanding 

D. Unilateral and bilateral propo.sals 

E. Continuation of a propo.sal 

F. Termination of a propo.sal 

TOPIC III. ACCEPTANCC 

A. Definition of an acceptance 

B. Conformance to terms of proposal 

C. Effective time 



TOPIC IV. DOCTRINE OP CONSIDERATION 

A. Definition of consideration 

B. Binding by seal 

C. Adequacy 



C. Monetary claims 

D. Rights of the individual 

E. Notification of rights to third party 

F. Third party benefit contracts 



TOPIC V. COMPETENCY OF CONTRACTORS 

A. Definition of competency 

B. Exclusions 

C. V^oid versus voidable contracts 

D. Misrepresentations and fraud 

E. Error 

F. Coercion and duress 



TOPIC IX. CONTRACT DISCHARGE 

A. Termination of contract 

1. Completed performance 

2. Novation 

3. Cancellation 

B. Bankruptcy 



TOPIC VI. ILLEGAL CONTRACTS 



Texts and Other Teaching Materials 



A. Definition of an illegal contract 

B. Enforceability 

C. Types 

D. Exceptions 



From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or equivalent commercially available material), 
select trainee and teacher materials for use in this 
unit. Additional materials are listed in appendix D. 



TOPIC VII. CONTRACT CONDITIONS 

A. Definition of conditions 

B. Breach of contract 

C. Installment performance 

D. Partial performance 

E. Damages 

TOPIC VIII. THIRD PARTIES 

A. Definition of a third party 

B. Assignors and assignees 



Delavou, E. R. and Howard, G. G. Principles of Business Law, 
5th ed. New Jersey; Prentiec>Hall, 1952. 

Fisk, J.j McKee, T.j and Snapp, James G. Applied Business 
Law, 9lh ed. Gincinnati; South-Western, 1966. Workbook, 
Aehievement Tests, Examinations, and Manual. 

Getz, George. Business Law, 3rd ed, Englewood Gliffs, N.J.: 
Prentiee-Hall. 

Goodman, Kennard E. Today's Business Law, 2nd ed. New York: 
Pitman, 1961. 

Rosenbero, R. Robert and Ott, William G. College Business 
Law, 3rd ed. New York; McGraw-Hill, 1966. Tests, Teacher’s 
Manual, and Key. 
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BUSINESS FORECASTING (BF) 

Specialized Skill for: Administrative Assistant, Branch Manager, Financial Institution Manager, Procurement 
Services Supervi.sor, Budget Officer, Treasurer, Industrial Organization Manager 



Hours Class: 2 hours daily 
Description and Teaching Suggestions 

Trainees will be introduced to the concepts and 
techniques of business forecasting. Attention will be 
focused on the need for forecasting in establishing 
goals, directions, and programs. 

Discussions should relate to the steps involved in 
forecasting as well as to a review of accepted fore- 
casting methods. The methods reviewed should in- 
clude formal and informal approaches to forecasts. 

Class time should be devoted to both problem solv- 
ing and discussions. During discussions, it is suggested 
that the teacher act as a moderator, enabling the 
students to exchange ideas. The trainees should be 



Total: 20 fkiurs 

encouraged to solve cases and problems which present 
forecasting situations. 

Problems and cases selected should be duplicated 
or ordered in advance so that they may be distributed 
to the trainees. Also, texts containing cases and prob- 
lems may be suggested to the trainees from among 
the material listed under Texts and Other Teaching 
Materials at the end of this unit. 

Periodic quizzes arc suggested to uncover areas of 
weakness. 

Standards oj Achievement 

1. Know the general principles of business fore- 
casting. 
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2. Demonstrate knowledge of steps in the fore- 
casting process. 

3. Exhibit familiarity with various foiecasting 
methods. 

4. Know sources of information on business con- 
ditions. 

5. Demonstrate knowledge of the relationship of 
forecasts to budgeting and preparation of fore- 
casted financial statements. 

6. Be able to demonstrate postforecast audit and 
followup techniques. 

Prerequisites for Study oj Business Forecasting 
Trainee selection .standards. 

Topic Outline 

I. Introduction to Business Forecasting 

II. Steps in the Forecasting Process 

III. Distinction Between Long-Range and Short- 

Range Foreca.«ts 

IV. Forecasting Methods 

V. Sources of Information on Business Conditions 

VI. Forecasted Financial Statements 

VII. Postforecast Audit and Followup 

TOPIC I. INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS POREGASTING 

A. Forecasting in general 

1 . Evaluation of present objectives 

2. Evaluation of future objectives 

3. Preparing for the future 

B. The relationship of forecasuig and planning 
G. The role of forecasting in business 

1. Decisions on long- and shortrun objectives 

2. Study of conditions likely to prevail 

a. Business 

b. Economic 

c. Social 

3. Reaching desired goals 

a. Establishing programs 

b. Establishing policies 

c. Establishing directions 
D. Phases in foreeasting 

1. Practieal evaluation of future conditions 

2. Judgment as to future conditions 

3. Altering or fitting future actions of the firm 
to conditions forecasted 

TOPIC II. STEPS IN THE FORECASTING PROCESS 

A. Demand analysis 

1 . By product 

2. By territory 



3. By customer 

4. By salesman 

B. Sales forecast 

1. Byproduct 

2. By territory 

3. By customer 

4. By salesman 

5. Factors in sales analysis 

a. Secular trend 

b. Seasonal variations 

c. Cyclical trend 

d. Random, accidental, or rc.sidual fluctu- 
ations 

C. Manpower forecast 

1. Evaluation of manpower needs 

2. Relationship to sales forecast 

D. Production forecast 

1 . Evaluation of production needs 

2. Relationship to sales forecast 

E. Financial forecast 

1 . Evaluation of working capital needs 

2. Evaluation of fixed capital needs 

3. Evaluation of cash flows 

TOPIC III. DISTINCTION BETWEEN LONG-RANGE AND 
SHORT-RANGE FORECASTS 

A. Time period of long range forecasts 

1. For established firms 

2. For new firms 

B. Time period of shortrun forecasts 

1 . For established firms 

2. For new firms 

3. Need for more current data with respect to 
shortrun forecasts 

C. Relationship between long-range and short- 
range forecasts 

1. The long-range foreeast begins with short- 
range forecast 

2. Fixed items in short-range forecasts are 
variable in long-range forecasts 

TOPIC IV. FORECASTING METHODS 

A. Factor listing methods 

B. Time series analysis and trend extrapolation 
G. Statistical indicators 

1 . Leading indicators 

2. Coincident indicators 

3. Lagging indicators 

4. Diffusion indexes 
1). Opinion polling 

1 . tSales force polling 

2. Executive opinions 
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3. Consumer intention surveys 

4. PlaQt and equipment expenditure surveys 

E. Sector analysis (Gross National Product analysis) 

F. Econometrics (macro-models) 

G. Correlation and regression analysis (micro- 

models) 

H. Subjective modifications 

TOPIC V. SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON BUSINESS CON- 
DITIONS 

A. U.S. Government 

1 . Department of Commerce 

2. Department of Agriculture 

3. Bureau of Mines 

4. Tariff Commission 

5. Department of Labor 

6. U.S. Government Printing Office 

B. Other sources 

1. Universities 

2. Banks 

3. Financial services 

a. Standard & Poor’s 

b. Moody’s 

4. Federal Reserve Board 

5. Miscellaneous private sources 

a. National Industrial Conference Board 

b. National, Planning Association 

6. General business press 

TOPIC VI. FORECASTED FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 

A. Relationship of forecast to budgeting 

B. Formal expression of plan in forecasted financial 
statements 

1 . Financial forecast of sources and use of funds 

2. Forecasted income statement 






3. Forecasted balance sheet 

4. Forecast of capital budget 

TOPIC VII. POSTFORECAST AUDIT AND FOLLOWUP 

A. Use of forecast as control tool 

B. Importance of postforecast audit 

C. Techniques for postforecast audit and followup 

1. Compare actual postforecast audit versus 
forecasted outcomes 

2. Adjust forecast methods for greater accuracy 
in subsequent forecasts 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or equivalent commercially available material), select 
trainee and teacher materials for use in this unit. 
Additional materials are listed in appendix D. 

Bassie, Louis. Economic Forecasting. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1958. 

Butler, William F. and Kavesh, Robert A. How Business 
Economists Forecast. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1966. 

Cohen, Jerome B. and Robbins, Sidney M. The Financial 
Manager. New York: Harper and Row, 1966. 

CoLBERG, Marshall R.; Forbush, Dascomb R.; and 
Whitaker, Gilbert R., Jr. Business Economics — Principles 
and Cases, 3rd ed. Homewood, 111.: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
1964. 

Heckeri, J. Brooks and Willson, James D. Business Budgeting 
and Control, 3rd ed. New York: Ronald Press, 1967. 
McKinley, David H.; Lee, Murray G.; and Duffy, Helene. 
Forecasting Business Conditions. New York: American Bankers 
Association, 1965. 

Silk, Leonard S. Forecasting Business Trends. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1963. 

Spencer, Milton H.; Clark, Colin G.; and Hoguet, Peter 
W. Business and Eiconomic Forecasting: An Econometric Approach. 
Homewood, 111.: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1961. 



BUSINESS INVESTMENTS (BI) 

Functional Knowledge for: Trust Officer, Financial Institution Manager, Industrial Organization Manager, 

Treasurer, Loan Counselor 



Hours Class: 1 hour daily 

Description and Teaching Suggestions 

This unit is designed to give trainees an overview of 
corporate investments — background philosophy and 
rudimentary practices. Becoming acquainted with the 
theories of investments and the rationale for choosing 
one investment practice over another should provide 
trainees with basic knowledge for a fuller under- 
standing of investment objectives. 



Total: 15 hours 

Because of the nature of the topic, teachers should 
supplement classroom lecture with outside reading 
assignments in the area of business finance. Research 
assignments should be given, with trainees required 
to prepare and deliver classroom reports (either oral 
or written) on current investment practices of com- 
panies in the news. This approach will help to rein- 
force the theoretical material covered in lectures. 
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Guest speakers from the business community — treas- 
urers, controllers, or senior management representa- 
tives — should be utilized to the fullest. Brokerage and 
investment firms are frequently prepared to provide 
trained speakers in this subject area. This should not 
be overlooked. 

Standards of Achievement 

1. Knowledge of investment analysis as basis for 
selection. 

2. Understanding of investment terminology. 

3. Knowledge of classification of corporate invest- 
ment instruments. 

Prerequisites for Study of Business Investments 
Trainee selection standards. 

Topic Outline 

I. General Introduction to Corporate Investment 
Policy 

II. Investment Characteristics and Classification of 
Securities 

III. Basic Determinants of Investment Objectives 

IV. Defensive or Aggressive Investment Policies 

V. Investment Recording Techniques 



TOPIC I. GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO CORPORATE IN- 
VESTMENT POLICY 

A. The problem and mechanics of the investment 
program 

1. Need for an investment program — excess 
cash for long or short term interest or capital 
appreciation 

2. Theory of investment analysis for guidance 
toward selection 

a. Basic risks 

b. Liquid secondary reserves to offset risks 

c. Analytical services for factfindino- and 
professional opinion 



TOPIC II. INVESTMENT CHARACTERISTICS AND CLASSIFI- 
CATION OF SECURITIES 

A. Bonds 

1. Bonds equal evidence of a debt 

2. Rated as to capacity of management’s capa- 
bility to create enough earnings to pay inter- 
est and principal of debt 

B. Types of bonds 

1. Denominations 

2. Promise to pay 

a. Stated interest at stated periods 



b. Redemption of debt at maturity date 

3. Secured bonds — types of security underlying 
bond issue 

4. Unsecured bonds— debenture bonds equal to 
general creditors claim 

5. Specific type of secured bonds 

a. Mortgage bonds 

b. Collateral or equipment trust bonds or 
certificates 

c. Convertible bonds 

d. Sinking fund bonds 

e. Callable feature of bonds 
G. Capital stock 

1. Common stock 

a. Certificate evidence of ownership 

b. No limitation on dividends 

c. Right to vote at stockholders meetings 

d. Pre-emptive rights 

2. Preferred stock 

a. Preference as to dividends and share of 
assets; either cumulative or noncumu- 
lative as to dividends 

b. Specific voting rights 

c. Callable and redemption feature to at- 
tract purchasers 

d. Convertible into common stock as added 
attraction to marketability 

3. Prudent man’s attitude toward common 
and/or preferred stock for specific invest- 
ment purposes 

D. Classification of corporate investment instru- 
ments 

1. Corporate stocks and bonds 

2. Public utility stocks and bonds 

3. Railroad stocks and bonds 

4. State and municipal bonds 

5. U.S. Government securities 

TOPIC III. BASIC DETERMINANTS OF INVESTMENT OB- 
JECTIVES 

A. Nature of investment 

1 . Final selection of investment as to type 

2. Final decision as to need of investment 
purpose 

3. Safety features and quality 

B. Risk factor of investment 

1. Fundamental calculations 

2. Leverage factor based on balance sheet anal- 
ysis 

3. Price-earning ratio 

4. Time interest charges earned 
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C. Taxes governing investment policy 

1. Capital gains and losses 

2. Government securities for taxpaying pur- 
poses 

a. Interest earned — secondary factor 

b. Discounted price — prime factor in tax- 
paying security purchase 

D. Ability of corporation making an investment to 
risk price depreciation 

1. Need for marketability 

2. Need for tax-exempt security 

TOPIC IV. DEFENSIVE OR AGGRESSIVE INVESTMENT 
POLICIES 

A. Adoption of corporate planning to investment 
requirements 

1. Mergers - — 

2. Takeovers 

3. Subsidiaries 

B. Diversification of financial ri.sk and the principles 
of diversifications 

1. Sound opportunities for expansion 

2. Conglomerate corporations 

C. Methods of diversifying risk 

1. Dollar averaging for purchase of common 
stocks 

2. Use of underwriters and specialists in the 
field of finance 

TOPIC V. INVESTMENT RECORDING TECHNIQUES 

A. Investment control account in general ledger 
for balance sheet purpose 

B. Subsidiary investment ledger 
1. Date purchased 



2. Numbers of shares or face amount of bonds 

3. Description of security 

a. Name of company 

b. Type of investment detailed 

4. Actual cost of purchase 

a. Price 

b. Commission 

c. Interest paid up bond 

d. Total cost 

5. Actual cost of sale 

a. Date of sale 

b. Price 

c. Commission and taxes 

d. Net proceeds of sale 

6. Gain or loss on .sale of investment 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested--texts--and -materials 
(or equivalent commercially available material), select 
trainee and teacher materials for use in this unit. 
Additional materials are listed in appendix D. 

Badger, Ralph E. and Coeeman, Paul B. The Complete Guide 
to Investment Analysis. New York: McGraw-Hill, "1967. 

Bates, George E. Investment Management: A Casebook. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1959. 

Bogen, Jules I. and Shipman, Samuel S. (eds.). Financial 
Handbook. New York: Ronald Pre.ss, 1966. 

Clendenin, J. Introduction to Investments, 4th ed. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1964. 

Dowrle, George W. and Fuller, Douglas R. Investments, 
3rd ed. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1961. 

Hayes, D. A. Appraisal and Management of Securities. New York: 
Macmillan, 1961. 

Porterfield, James T. Investment Decisions and Capital Costs. 

Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1965. 

Sauvein, Harry (ed.) Investment Management. Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J. : Prentice-Hall, published monthly. 



CALCULATING COSTS AND PRICES (CCP) 

Specialized Skill for: Contract Specialist, Purchasing Agent, Purchase-Price Analyst, Branch Manager, Contract 

and Order Administrator 



Hours Class: 2 hours daily 
Description and Teaching Suggestions 

Trainees will be introduced to the fundamentals of 
cost accounting systems and the manner in which 
costs and prices are determined. The nature of the 
manufacturing process should be discussed as back- 
ground for an understanding of cost calculations. 

It is suggested that the teacher approach this unit 
using actual business situation illustrations as much 
as possible. Sessions should emphasize practice, en- 



Total: 20 hours 

abling the trainees to become involved with individual 
problem solving as well as class discussions. 

The problems to be used should be prepared and 
duplicated, or drdered in advance, so that they may 
be distributed to trainees. It would help to assign 
problems to trainees in advance of class sessions. 
Texts may be assigned (in advance) from among 
those presented at the end of this unit. 

Periodic quizzes are suggested to uncover areas of 
weakness. 
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Standards of Achievement 

1. Demonstrate an understanding of the nature of 
the manufacturing process. 

2. Know the various components of manufacturing 
costs. 

3. Show a knowledge of various cost accounting 
systems. 

4. Explain the flow of business documents and 
papers relative to costs. 

5. Know the manner in which costs are calculated 
based upon the determination of production 
requirements. 

Prerequisites for Study of Calculating Costs and Prices 
Trainee selection standards. 

Topic Outline 

I. Introduction to Calculating Costs and Prices 

II. Cost Accounting Records Which Support Costs 

III. Job Order Cost Accounting 
’ IV. Process Cost Accounting 
V. Standard Cost Accounting 
VI. Distribution Cost Accounting 

TOPIC I. INTRODUCTION TO CALCULATING COSTS AND 
PRICES 

A. The nature of manufacturing accounting 

B. The elements of manufacturing costs 

1. Raw (direct) materials 

2. Direct labor 

3. Manufacturing expense (overhead) 

C. Determination of the cost of goods manu- 
factured 

1. Raw materials 

2. Work in process 

3. Finished goods 

D. The need for calculation of costs and prices 

1. To control manufacturing efficiency 

2. To control expenditures (external and in- 
ternal items) 

E. The purpose of cost accounting 

1. Controlling and reducing costs 

2. Valuing inventories 

TOPIC II. COST ACCOUNTING RECORDS WHICH SUPPORT 
COSTS 

A. Purchase requisitions 
1. Authority for initiation 
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2. Role of the purchasing agent 

3. Verification of vendors’ prices 

B. Receiving reports 

1. As a check on purchase requisitions 

2. Approval for payment by examination of 
documents 

G. Vendors’ invoices 

1 . Matching invoices with other documents 

2. Approval for payment by examination of 
documents 

D. Perpetual inventory records 

1 . Types of perpetual inventory costing methods 

a. FIFO 

b. LIFO 

c. Average 

2. Recording cost data on various perpetual 
inventory records 

a. Raw materials 

b. Work in process 

c. Finished goods 

E. Voucher system 

1. Use of voucher register as a purchase journal 

2. Internal control provided by voucher system 

F. Payroll records 

1. Daily time reports 

2. Distribution of payroll 

G. Expense analysis sheets 

H. Materials requisitions 

I. Bill of materials 

TOPIC III. JOB ORDER COST ACCOUNTING 

A. The nature of job order cost accounting 

1. Accountability by job rather than time 
period 

2. Types of industries using job order cost ac- 
counting 

B. Job order cost sheet 

1. Use 

2. Illustration 

C. Accounting for the acquisition of cost elements 
in a job order cost system 

1. Materials 

2. Labor 

3. Overhead 

D. Flow of cost information in a job order cost 
system 

1. Purchase requisitions 

2. Materials requisitions 

3. Labor reports 

4. Expense analysis sheets 

5. Transfers to finished goods 



TOPIC IV. PROCESS COST ACCOUNTING 

A. The nature of process cost accounting 

1 . Accountability by time period rather than job 

2. Types of industries using process cost ac- 
counting 

B. Cost of production report 

1. Use 

2. Illustration 

C. Accounting for the acquisition of cost elements 
in a process cost system 

1. Materials 

2. Labor 

3. Overhead 

D. Flow of cost information in a process cost system 

1. Purchase requisitions 

2. Materials requisitions 

3. Labor reports 

4. Expense analysis sheets 

5. Transfers to finished goods 



4. Expense analysis sheets 

5. Transfers to finished goods 

G. Analysis of variations from standard 

TOPIC VI. DISTRIBUTION COST ACCOUNTING 

A. Nature of distribution cost accounting 

B. Distribution cost control 

1 . Functional classification of expenses 

2. Distinction between direct and indirect ex- 
penses 

3. Distinction between fixed and variable ex- 
penses 

4. Allocation of functional costs 

C. Distribution cost analy.sis 

1. By territory 

2. By customer 

3. By product 

4. By salesman 



TOPIC V. STANDARD COST ACCOUNTING 

A. Nature of standard cost accounting 

1. Predetermined rather than historical costs 

2. Industries to which standard cost systems 
apply 

B. The value of standard cost accounting 

1. Simplifying costing procedures 

2. Setting selling prices 

C. Setting standards 

1. Engineering studies 

2. Calculations of standard costs 

a. Material 

b. Labor 

c. Overhead 

3. Budgets for determination of prices 

D. Standard cost card 

1. Use 

2. Illustration 

E. Accounting for acquisition of cost elements in a 
standard cost system 

1. Materials 

2. Labor 

3. Overhead 

F. Flow of cost information in a standard oost 
system 

1. Purchase requisitions 

2. Matericiis requisitions 

3. Labor reports 



Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or equivalent commercially available material), select 
trainee and teacher materials for use in this unit. 
Additional materials are listed in appendix D. 

Backer, Morton and Jacobsen, Lyle E. Cost Accounting— A 
Managerial Approach. New York; McGraw-Hill, 1964. Prob- 
lems and Cases. . ^ 

Dearden, John. Cost and Budget Analysts. Englewood Cliffs, 

N.J.; Prentice-Hall, 1962. 

Gillespie, Cecil. Standard and Dirtct Costing. Englewood Guffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1962. 

Hosngren, Charles T. Cost Accounting— A Managerial Emphasis. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall, 1962. Problems and 

C^ flScSt 

Mate, Adolph; Curry, Othel J.; and Frank, George W. 
Cost Accounting, 4th ed. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1967. 
Exercises and Problems. 

Neuner, John J. W. and Frumer, Samuel. Cost Accounting- 
Principles and Practice, 7th ed. Homewood, 111.: Richard D. 

Irwin, Inc., 1967. _ < 

Nickerson, Clarence B. Managerial Cost Accounting, 2nd ed. 

New York: McGraw-Hill, 1962. Problems and Cases. 
Shillinglow, Gordon. Cost Accounting— Analysis and^ Control, 
Revised Edition. Homewood, 111.: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
1967. Exercises and Problems. 

Specthrie, Samuel W. Basic Cost Accounting, 2nd ed. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1963. 

Terril, William A. and Patrick, A. W. Cost Accounting for 
Management. New York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1965. 
Problems. 

Wright, Wilmer. Direct Standard Costs. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1962. 
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CORPORATE FINANCIAL PLANNING AND CONTROL (CFP) 

Specialized Skill for: Chief Credit Analyst, Trust Officer, Financial Institution Manager, Budget Officer, 

Treasurer, Industrial Organization Manager, Loan Counselor 



Hours Class: 2 hours daily 

Description and Teaching Suggestions 

Trainees will be introduced to the concepts and 
techniques of sound corporate financial planning and 
control. Because the financial function is essentially 
the same in all businesses, the concepts discussed and 
the techniques reviewed will be general. Trainees 
should be introduced to the nature and role of the 
corporation in the American economy. 

Since a great deal of the philosophy of corporate 
financial planning involves decisionmaking, the most 
effective approach can be to use group discussion and 
the case method. 

The review of cases presenting actual business situ- 
ations will enable the trainees to understand the 
fundamental concepts of planning, coordinating, con- 
trolling, and the other related areas of corporate 
financial management. Where possible, case reading 
assignments should be given in advance so that class 
time may be devoted to discussion and review. The 
teacher should advise trainees that for solutions of 
cases which involve decision making, there often is 
no one absolutely correct answer. Emphasis should 
be placed on the logical approach to answers, since 
financial managers differ in their approaches to prob- 
lem solving. 

Cases and other materials Vv^hich are used by 
teachers may be duplicated or ordered in advance. 
As an alternative, texts which contain cases can be 
assigned to trainees, with the cases to be discussed 
being designated in advance. 

Occasional quizzes are suggested to check acqui- 
sition of knowledge and uncover areas for review and 
reinforcement. 

Standards of Achievement 

1. Know the nature of corporations. 

2. Know several techniques for managing current 
financial operations. 

3. Know the techniques for meeting current fi- 
nancial requirements. 

4. Know the techniques for meeting intermediate 
and longterm financial requirements. 

5. Be able to evaluate financial alternatives. 

6. Recognize and understand special financial prob- 
lems, and demonstrate a knowledge of the tech- 
niques for their solution. 



Total: 40 hours 

Prerequisites for Study of Corporate Financial Planning 
and Control 

Trainee selection standards. 

Topic Outline 

I. General Introduction to Financial Planning 
and Control 

II. Nature of Corporations 

III. Management of Assets and Need for Funds 

IV. Review and Analysis of Past Financing Patterns 
and Future Needs for Funds 

V. Short Term Fund Sources 

VI. Long Term Fund Sources 

VII. Financing Growth and Development 

VIII. Special Financial Considerations 

TOPIC I. GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO FINANCIAL PLAN- 
NING AND CONTROL 

A. The role of the financial planning and control 
function in business 

B. Organization of the financial function 

C. Review of organizational charts and the place 
of the chief financial officer within the company 

TOPIC II. NATURE OF CORPORATIONS 

A. The corporation as the dominant form of busi- 
ness in the American economy 

B. The corporation as a legal entity 

1 . Corporate name 

2. Term of life 

3. Corporate management 

a. Directors 

b. Stockholders 

c. Officers 

C. Advantages and disadvantages of corporations 

1 . Perpetual life 

2. Limited liability 

3. Ease of raising funds 

4. Tax status of corporations 

5. Ease in transferring ownership interests 

D. Nature of corporate capital 

1. Capital stock 

a. Types of common stock 

b. Types of preferred stock 

2. Treasury stock 



3. Bonds 

4. Retained earnings 

5. Additional paid-in capital 

6. Capital surplus 

TOPIC III. MANAGEMENT OF ASSETS AND NEED FOR FUNDS 

A. Investment in and management of inventories 

1. Inventories as major assets of businesses 

2. Types of inventories 

a. Finished goods 

b. Work in process 

c. Raw materials 

3. Cash associated with investments in inven- 
tories 

4. Determination of risks of investments in 
inventory 

5. Ratios as aids in the analysis of investment 
in inventories 

B. Management of investments in receivables 

1. Determination of credit policy and oper- 
ations of the credit department 

2. Study of risks of investment in receivables 

3. Ratio analysis of investment in receivables 

C. Management of cash position 

1 . Effective use of cash 

2. Planning of cash requirements 

3. Cash flow forecasting 

D. Investments in fixed assets 

1 . Importance of investments in fixed assets 

2. Studies of need for fixed assets 

3. Cash flow considerations of investments in 
fixed assets 

TOPIC IV. REVIEW AND ANALYSIS OF PAST FINANCING 
PATTERNS AND FUTURE NEEDS FOR FUNDS 

A. Financial statement analysis 

1. Review of significant financial ratios of oper- 
ations 

2. Review of significant financial ratios of fi- 
nancial condition 

3. Limitations of financial statement analysis 

B. Source and uses of funds analysis 

C. Forecasting future needs for funds 

1. Preparation of cash budgets 

2. Preparation of projected income statements 

3. Preparation of projected balance sheets 

Note: Include a brief review of the major steps in the 
preparation of these reports. 



TOPIC V. SHORT TERM FUND SOURCES 

A. Trade credit 

B. Use of bank credit 

1 . Importance of bank credit 

2. Bank lending practices and standards 

3. Procedures for negotiating a bank loan 

a. Data required to support a loan appli- 
cation 

b. Proper execution of a loan application 

4. Bank measures for minimizing risk 

5. Costs of bank credit 

6. Maintaining good banking relationships 

7. Advantages and disadvantages of bank credit 

C. Non-bank sources of short term funds 

1. Factoring and other means of borrowing 
against receivables 

2. Private lenders 

3. Government sources 

D. Use of security in securing short term funds 

1. Receivables 

2. Inventory 

3. Plant (fixed) as.sets 

4. Guaranty of loans 

5. Subordination of credit claims 

TOPIC VI. LONG TERM FUND SOURCES 

A. Internal generation of long term funds through 
earnings 

1. The effect of dividend policy on retained 
earnings 

2. Considerations in determination of dividend 
policy 

B. External sources of long term funds 

1 . The issuance of new securities 

2. The public as a market for the sale of 
securities 

3. The institutional market for the sale of 
securities 

a. Commercial banks 

b. Savings and loan associations 

c. Nonprofit organizations 

4. Other sources of long term funds 
G. Basic types of long term securities 

1 . Preferred stock 

2. Common stock 

3. Bonds 

D. Factors affecting decision as to types of se- 
curities to issue 

1 . The distribution of risk 

2. The cost of funds 

3. The allocation of income 

4. The loss of control 
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TOPIC VII. FINANCING GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 

A. Problems confronting the new enterprise 

1 . Scarcity of available funds 

2. Newness as a financial problem 

3. The need to conserve funds 

B. Sources of funds for the new, small enterprise 

1. Government assistance 

2. Other avenues available 

C. Approaches to financing business mergers and 
acquisitions 

TOPIC VIII. SPECIAL FINANCIAL CONSIDERATIONS 

A. Employee pension plans and other areas of 
additional compensation 

B. Evaluation of in.surance programs 

1. Types of coverage desired 

2. Cost of insurance 

C. Tax aspects of financial decisions 
1). Leasing versus buying 

1. Advantages 

2. Disadvantages 

E. The cfiects of government regulation 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or equivalent commercially available material), select 
trainee and teacher materials for use in this unit. 

Argiieu, Stephen H. and D’Ambrosio, Charles. Business 
Finance: Theory and Management, Flew York'. Macmillan, 1966. 
Beranek, William. Analysis Jor Financial Decisions. Homewood, 
111.; Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1963. 



Bogen, Jules I. and Shipman, Samuel S. (cds.). Financial 
Handbook, 4th ed. New York: Ronald Press, 1964. 

Bradley, Joseph F. Administrative Financial Afanagemenl. New 
York; Holt, Rhinchart, and Winston, 1964. 

Brandt, Louis K. Business Finance: A Management Approach. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1965. 

Cohen, Jerome B. and Robbins, Sidney M. The Financial 
Manager. New York: Harper and Row, 1966. 

Dauten, Carl A. and Welshans, Merle T, Principles of 
Finance: Introduction to Capital Markets, 2nd ed. Cincinnati: 
South-Western, 1964. 

Donaldson, Elvin F. and Pfahl, John K. Corporate Finance: 
Policy and Management, -2nd ed. New York: Ronald Press, 1963. 

Guthmann, Harry G. and Dougall, Herbert E, Corporate 
Financial Policy, 4lh ed. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prcnticc-Hall, 
1962. 

Johnson, Robert W. Financial Afanagement, 3rd ed. Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon, College Division, 1966. 

Lindsay, Robert and Sametz, Arnold W. Financial Alanage^ 
ment: An Analytical Approach. Homewood, 111,: Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc., 1963. 

Weston, J. Fred and Brigham, Eugene S. Managerial Finance, 
2nd ed. New York; Holt, Rhinchart, and Winston^ 1966. 

Case Books: 

Fenlon, Paul E. Financial Management Decisions: Case Problems. 
Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1964. 

Howard, Bion B. and Jones, Sidney L. Aianagerial Problems in 
Finance. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1964. 

Masson, Robert L.; Hunt, Pearson; and Anthony, Robert 
N. Cases in Financial Management. Homewood, 111.: Richard 
D. Irwin, Inc., 1960. 

Nemmers, Erwin E. Cases in Finance. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 
1964. 

Norgaard, Richard L. and Longstreet, James R. Cases in 
Financial Management, 2nd ed. Belmont, Calif.: Wadsworth, 
1964. 

Vandell, Robert F, and Coleman, Alan B. Case Problems in 
Finance, 4th ed. Homewood, III.: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1962. 



CORPORATE INSURANCE PRACTICE (CIP) 

Environmental Knowledge for: Financial Institution Manager, Treasurer, Industrial Organization Manager, 

Insurance Office Manager 



Hours Class: 1 hour daily 

Description and Teaching Suggestions 

This unit is designed to acquaint trainees with the 
overall activity of administering corporate insurance 
plans and programs. Without going into depth in 
any one area, the trainee will become familiar with 
all facets, the terminology employed, and the im- 
portance of careful evaluation of fndustrial insurance 
needs.| 

It is suggested that most of the material be pre- 
sentcci in lecture form, with periodic written or oral 
quizzes given to evaluate the trainee’s understanding 
and grasp of the subject matter. Guest lecturers, 
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Total: 30 hours 

preferably industrial insurance managers or brokers, 
may be used profitably to supplement the material 
covered in this unit. 

Standards oj Achievement 

1. Know various types of corporate insurance 
coverage. 

2. Know how carriers, underwriters, and agents 
can assist in securing proper coverage. 

Prerequisites for Study of Corporate Insurance Practice 
Trainee selection standards. 
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Topic Outline 

I. General Introduction 

II. Considerations and Economics 

III. Types of Insurance Carriers 

IV. Underwriter Associations 

V. Value of Corporate Insurance 

VI. Legal Interpretations 

VII. Broad Coverage Analyses 

VIII. Corporate Insurance Records 

TOPIC I. GENERAL INTRODUCTION 

A. Purpose of basic necessary insurance 

1 . Risk of corporation and corporate property 

2. Guarding against unforeseen calamities 

3. Principle of insurance is risk distribution 

4. Definition of insurance carrier 

B. Bases for determining the amount of property 
loss 

1 . Reimbursement to the policyholder for a loss 

2. Modification of rates for certain risks 

3. Rate reduction by eliminating undesirable 
ri.sks 

4. All-risk policies 

C. Co-insurance— definition, meaning, and ex- 
amples 

TOPIC II. CONSIDERATIONS AND ECONOMICS 

A. Possible losses due to forces beyond control— 
negligence, accidents, lawsuits, etc. 

B. Deductible clauses 

G. Subrogation 

D. State and Federal supervision 

E. Assignment clauses 

F. Bankruptcy clauses 

G. Compulsory types of insurance 

H. Element of gambling— insurable interests 

I. Return of premiums (cancellation and short 
term) 

J. Over insurance and under insurance 

TOPIC III. TYPES OF INSURANCE CARRIERS 

A. Stock companies 

B. Mutual organizations 
G. Local fire mutuals 

D. Factory fire mutuals 

E. Casualty insurance mutuals 

F. Life insurance mutuals 

G. Reciprocal organizations 

H. Lloyd’s of London type 

I. Self-insurers 

J. Federal and State Government insurance pro- 
grams 



TOPIC IV. UNDERWRITER ASSOCIATIONS 

A. Definition of underwriter 

B. Need for associations 

C. State legislation regarding rate making organi- 
zations 

D. Types of underwriter associations 

1. National 

2. Local 

3. Important national underwriters organiza- 
tions 

a. National Board of Fire Underwriters 

b. National Bureau of Casualty Underwriters 

c. National Council on Compensation In- 
surance 

d. National Automobile Lmderwriters A.s- 
sociation 

E. Functions 

1 . Ratemaking and lobbying 

2. Economical operation 

3. Standard policies and procedures 

4. Enforcement of rules 

5. Public relations for the insurance industry 

6. Educational activities 

TOPIC v. VALUE OF CORPORATE INSURANCE 

A. . Two methods of insuring against risks 

1. Self-insurance 

2. Regular insurance 

B. Certainty substituted for uncertainty 
G. Elimination of worry 

I). Factor in granting of credit 
E. For supplemental old-age pensions 

TOPIC VI. LEGAL INTERPRETATIONS 

A. Conditional contract— definition 

B. Executory contract-definition 

C. Insurable interest 

1 . Ownership of property— in fee 

2. Mortgage interest in property 

3. Bailee, commission, or warehouse interest in 
connection with property and corporate ac- 
tivitv 

4. Interest arising from occupancy of property 
by corporation or assignees 

5. Law-imposed liability (public carriers, etc.) 

6. Business interruption insurance 

D. Validity of insurance contract 

1 . Agreement of parties 

2. Competency 

3. Valuable consideration (premium) 

4. Legality of purpose 
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5. Policy must conform with all the provisions 
required by the law of the State wherein it 
is issued 

D. Third party interest in corporate policies 

TOPIC VII. BROAD COVERAGE ANALYSES 

A. Fire insurance 

1. The standard corporate policy 

a. Description of property covered 

b. Period of coverage 

c. Risk assumed by insurance carrier 

d. Procedure in connection with adjustment 
of losses 

(1) Examinations 

(2) Appraisal 

e. Basis of valuation of losses 

2. Special types of policies 

a. Scheduled 

b. Blanket 

c. Floater 

d. Automatic coverage 

3. Specific endorsements and forms 

4. Mortgagee clauses 

5. Extended coverage 

6. Supplemental contract (Covering losses due 
to windstorm, explosion, riot, riot attending 
a labor dispute or strike, smoke, vandalism, 
vehicles, etc.) 

7. Cancellation of fire policy-* Short rate pre- 
mium 

B. Sprinkler leakage and water damage insurance 

1. Need for water damage insurance 

2. Specific carrier exclusions from water damage 
policy 

C. Explosion insurance 

D. Steam boiler and machinery insurance 

1. Special endorsements 

a. Automatic coverage of new machinery 

b. Premiums over $3,000 

c. Blanket grouping for certain selected 
classifications of boilers and machinery 

d. Seasonal boilers and machinery 

2. Use and occupancy insurance 

3. Consequential damage insurance 

a. Loss due to spoilage of insured’s property 

b. Liability for spoilage of property of others 

E. Plate glass insurance 

F. Burglary, theft, larceny, dishonesty, and robbery 
insurance 

1. Definitions of related terms 



2. Mercantile open stock burglary or theft in- 
surance 

3. Bank burglary and robbery insurance 

4. Messenger robbery or theft insurance 

5. All-risk policy 

G. Fidelity and surety bonds 

1. Types of fidelity bonds 

2. Surety bonds and their application to com- 
mercial liabilitv 

* 

H. Marine insurance 

1 . Los.s of hull 

2. Loss of cargo 

3. Loss of freight charges 

a. Open policies 

b. Blanket policies 

4. Endorsements available 

5. War risk and civil commotion 

6. Pilferage 

I. Inland marine insurance 

1. Protection of property in course of trans- 
portation- not on high seas 

2. Typ es of inland marine policies 

a. Transportation fioater 

b. Personal property floater 

c. Property and equipment of commercial 
enterprises 

d. Definition of floater 

J. Inland transit policy 

K. Floaters covering property and equipment 

L. Construction risks 

M. Corporate liability policies 

1. Manufacturers and contractors 

2. Product 

3. Public 

4. Elevator 

5. Comprehensive 

6. Comprehensive, personal 

7. Professional 

N. Automobile and truck insurance 

1. Personal 

2. Fleet 

O. Employee coverage insurance 

P. Workmen’s compensation 

Q. Disability benefits 

R. Other protection policies 

1. Rain 

2. Hail 

3. Windstorm 

4. Livestock 

5. Title 

6. Credit 

7. Professional 
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TOPIC VIII. CORPORATE INSURANCE RECORDS 

A. Insurance ledger 

1. Insurance carrier 

2. Policy number 

3. Type or kind of coverage and endorsements 

4. Amount of insurance 

5. Insurable interest (optional) 

6. Amount of premium for firm 

7. Name of broker (or agent) responsible for 
policy 

8. Remarks (or note of change) column 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or commercially available material), select trainee 
and teacher materials for use in this unit. Addi- 
tional materials are listed in appendix D. 

American Management Association. The Growing Job of Risk 
Management, New York: American Management Association, 
1962. 

. The Growth of Corporate Insurance Management. New 

York: American Management Association, 1964. 



. Identifying and Controlling the Risks of Accidental Loss 

New York: American Management Association, 1962. 

Athearn, James L. Risk and Insurance. New York: Applcton- 
Century-Crofts, 1962. 

Denenberg, Herbert S.; Eilers, Robert D.; HoFfMAN, G. 
Wright; Kline, Chester A.; Melone, Joseph J.; and 
Snider, H. Wayne. Risk and Insurance. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1964. 

Elliott, Curtis M. Properly and Casually Insurance. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1960. 

Factory Mutual System. Handbook of Industrial Loss Prevention, 
2nd ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, In Press. 

Gallagher, Ruisell B. Auditing the Corporate Insurance Function. 
New York: American Management Association, 1964. 

Howard, William M. Cases on Risk Management, New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1966. 

Mowbray, Albert II. and Blanomard, Ralph H. Insurance, 
5th ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1961, 

National Industrial Conference Board, Inc. Business Inter- 
ruption. New York: National Industrial Conference Board, 
Inc., 1966. 

. Organization of Insurance Administration. New York: 

National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 1966. 

White, Edwin H. Business Insurance, 3rded. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1963. 

Williams, C. Arthur, Jr. Risk Management and Insurance. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1964. 



FORMS DESIGN (FD) 

Functional Requirement: Chief Clerk, Clerical Technician, File Service Worker, Office Manager, Procurement 
Services Supervisor, Direct-Mail Specialist, Contract and Order Administrator 



Hours Class: 1 hour daily 

Description and Teaching Suggestions 

This short unit is designed to teach trainees to 
analyze and design forms, and to inform the trainees 
about the importance of this work in government and 
business. Forms design is usually one aspect of a 
companywide forms control program which may be 
performed by a central staff specialist. When control 
is not centralized, various employees throughout the 
firm will probably design forms. Supervisors and 
administrators may be called upon by top manage- 
ment to design a form to obtain special information. 
Emphases in this unit should be placed on practice 
in design of simple forms related to the work needs 
of the trainee or answering needs in class problems, 
and in developing an understanding of the need for 
professional assistance in forms design. The content 
should be oriented to the “doing” aspect rather than 
merely acquiring the knowledge. This unit can be 
coordinated with procedures writing for experienced 
trainees who desire to upgrade skills. Trainee evalu- 



Total: 20 hours 

ation can be made by tests on factual information 
and by teacher observation. 

Standards oj Achievement 

1. Design simple useful forms for use in the office 
for recording a variety of information needed by 
the employer. 

2. Demonstrate fundamental skills in good form 
.design. 

Prerequisites for Study of Forms Design 
Trainee selection standards. 

Topic Outline 

I. Introduction to Forms Design 

II. The Standard Aspects of a Form 

III. The Working Area on a Form 

IV. Forms Construction 

V. Forms Production 
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VI. Forms Analysis 
VII. Forms Management Program 

TOPIC I. INTRODUCTION TO FORMS DESIGN 

A. Definition of forn.s 

B. Importance of forms 

1. Nature of basiness forms 

2. When to use forms 

G. Necessity for careful forms design 

D. Groundwork before designing a form 

1. Knowledge of purpose 

2. Organized list of items of information needed 
(constant and variable) 

3. Flow diagram 

4. Forms distribution chart 

5. Machines and types of files or binders used 

E. Samples of various types of forms 

1 . Snap out and one-time carbon 

2. Punched card 

3. Odd-size 

4. Regular, such as checks, application blank.s, 
and letterheads 

5. Continuous 

F. Classification of forms by function 

TOPIC II. THE STANDARD ASPECTS OF A FORM 

A. Identification 

1 . Title and subtitle 

2. Form number 

B. Control 

1 . Edition date 

2. Control symbols 

3. Instructions for filling and dispatching 

4. Identification for routing each copy 

G. Size, margins, and fill-in method 

D. Mailing 

1 . Window envelope alignment 

2. Self-mailers 

E. Filing problems related to size and material 
TOPIC m. THE WORKING AREA ON A FORM 

A. Continuity of the parts 

1. Identification: wlio, where, when, why 

2. Specifications: what, how much 

3. Authorization: who authorized 

B. Data flow 

1 . Left to right 

2. Top to bottom 

3. Straight line concept 
G. Layout 

1 . Homogenous groupings 



2. Sequence of items with source document 

3. Sequence to correspond to subsequent records 

4. Location of items for reference 

5. Checkoff items 

TOPIC IV. FORMS CONSTRUCTION 

A. Rough draft 

1 . Form design guide sheets 

2. Grouping and .sequencing items 

3. Computing space requirements 

B. Construction 

1 . Number of copies 

2. Type of carbon 

3. Size 

4. Lines 

5. Boxes 

6. Space rc(juirements 

C. Construction of various forms 

j . Loo.se forms with interleaved (or nonsmear) 
carbons 

2. Padded forms 

3. Continuous fanfold forms 

D. Single-part or multiple-part forms 

1 . Perforations or scorings 

2. Special block-outs 

TOPIC V. FORMS PRODUCTION 

A. Printing specifications 

1 . Paper (weight, color, size, grade) 

2. Ink 

3. Number of printed sides 

4. Rounded or square corners 

5. Type size and style 

6. Carbon copies and their registration 

7. Binding 

8. Punching 

9. Sequential or serial numbering 

10. Folding 

11. Quantity 

B. Printing or duplicating process 

C. Proofs 

D. Delivery 

1. Schedule 

2. Shipping instructions 

E. Stocking, distribution, and replenishment 

TOPIC VI. FORMS ANALYSIS 

A. What analysis involves 

1 . Purpose and use of the form 

2. Glassifications 

3. Information gathering 






4. Collection of filled forms 

5. Thoughtful observation 

B. Results or goals of forms analysis 

1. Simplification 

2. Elimination of duplication and waste 

3. Control 

4. Cost reduction 

5. Increased efficiency 

6. Better forms design 

7. Improved integration of departmental forms 



TOPIC VII. FORMS MANAGEMENT PROGRAM 

A. Goals of a forms management program 

B. Centralized forms file and its use 

C. Forms personnel 

1 . Forms design personnel 

2. Program director, negotiator, and consultant 

D. Operating a forms management program 



Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or equivalent commercially available material), select 
trainee and teacher materials for use in this unit. 
Additional materials are listed in appendix D. 

Cadmus, Wesley S. A Forms Manual. Hartford, Conn.: Wesley 
S. Cadmus, 1962. 

Department of the Navy, Navy Management Office. Guide 
to Forms Management. (NMO Inst. 5213.5A) Washington: 
Department of the Navy, Navy Management Office, 1963. 
Marion, Roy. Marion on Forms Control. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1962. 

Myers, Gibbs. Forms Design and Control, Systems and Procedures. 

Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1959. 

National Archives and Records Service. Forms Analysis. 

Washington: General Services Administration, 1960. 

. Forms Design. Washington: General Services Adminis- 
tration, 1960. 

Place, Irene and Hicks, Charles. Office Management, 2nd ed. 

Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1962. 

Sadeuskes, Wax.las B, Manual oj Business Forms. New York: 
Office Publications, Inc. 1961. 



INTRODUCTION TO BIDS AND CONTRACTS (IBC) 

Specialized Knowledge for: Purchase-Price Analyst, Administrative Assistant, Branch Manager, Contract 
Specialist, Procurement Services Supervisor, Property-Disposal Officer, Purchasing Agent, Contract and Order 

Administrator 
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Hours Class: 1 hour daily 
Description and Teaching Suggestions 

This unit is designed for those trainees who will be 
concerned with the administration and conduct of 
activities in connection with bids and contracts at the 
operational and control levels of management. 

The objective of the unit is to provide an overview 
of the topic, sufficient in depth to acquaint trainees 
with the basic steps and procedures essential to the 
effective processing of bids and subsequent adminis- 
tration of contracts let upon bid acceptance. To 
supplement lecture material, it is suggested that the 
teacher obtain from industrial resource facilities in 
the area of purchasing and contracting, policy and 
procedure statements, together with appropriate blank 
forms. These should serve to familiarize the trainees 
with the language used and the detail which is re- 
quired to determine bid acceptance and contract 
formulation. 

Further, it is suggested that guest speakers, such as 
contract officers and purchasing agents from local 
industry, be asked to amplify the material presented 
by the teacher. 



Total: 15 hours 

Standards oj Achievement 

1. Demonstrate understanding of what constitutes 
a bid and a contract. 

2. Explain the interrelationship and interdepend- 
ence of the commercial, engineering, legal, and 
purchasing functions in the preparation of bids 
and contracts. 

3. Describe the procedure to be followed in ana- 
lyzing a bid. 

Prerequisites for Study of Introduction to Bids and 
Contracts 

Trainee selection standards. 

Topic Outline 

I. Nature of Bids 

II. Preparation of Bids 

III. Securing Quotations 

IV. Bids Analysis 

V. Determination of Best Source 

VI. Fundamentals of Con tracts 

VII. Contract Preparation 
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TOPIC I. NATURE OF BIDS 

A. Definition of bid 

B. Buying versus selling 

C. Bidders’ lists 

1. Private purchasing 

2. Public purchasing 

3. Vendor index 

D. Classification of bids 

1. Manufacturing 

2. Construction 

3. Research and development 

4. Service 

It 

it 

ii 

I TOPIC II. PREPARATION OF BIDS 

fl 

i Variations by classification 

1. Manufacturing 

2. Construction 

3. Research and development 

4. Service 

B. Organizational components involved 

1. Commercial department 

a. Bank contact 

b. Determination of finance or credit sources 

2. Engineering department 

a. Establishment of requirements 

b. Material specifications 

3. Legal department (house counsel) 

a. Determination of applicable legislation 

b. Review of terms 

4. Purchasing department 

a. Clerical functions 

b. Negotiations as required 

TOPIC III. SECURING QUOTATIONS 

A. Sources of supply (available vendors) 

1. Broadest possible price information 

2. Desirability of geographical spread 

B. Bid invitations to include: 

1. Quantity 

2. Specifications 

3. Location of delivery 

4. Date or dates required 

5. Method (air, rail, truck) of delivery 

6. Closing date for submission of bid 

7 . Special conditions (if any) 

8. Boiler plate” or legal safeguards 
. Competitive bidding 
• Acknowledgment 

TOPIC IV. BIDS ANALYSIS 

A. Significant price variations 



1 . Examination of all factors 

2. Interview highest and lowest bidders 

B. Quality and service investigation 

C. Comparison of factors on competitive bids 

1. Cost 

•2. Design and/or specifications 

3. Legal 

4. Delivery 

TOPIC V. DETERMINATION OF BEST SOURCE 

A. Type of purchase 

1. Original purchase — nonrepetitive item or 
service 

2. Original purchase — repetitive 

3. Subsequent purchase — repetitive 

B. Factors to be considered 

1. Geographic location 

2. Shipping costs 

3. Supplier service after purchase 

4. Financial capability of supplier 

5. Tenor of labor-management relations of sup- 
plier 

6. Product quality 

7. Price stability subsequent to placement of 
order 

8. Supplier’s ability to supply anticipated vol- 
ume 

9. Past performance 

TOPIC VI. fundamentals of contracts 

A. Definition of contract 

B. Oral commitments 

C. Types of contracts 

1. One time 

2. Short period 

3. Long term 

4. Blanket 

5. Fixed price 

6. Penalty 

7. Construction 

8. Implied 

D. Breach of contract 

1 . Retraction of offer or bid 

2. Failure to meet provisions 

E. Cancellation 

F. Termination 

TOPIC VII. CONTRACT PREPARATION 

A. Requirements for legally enforceable contract 

B. Utilization of legal counsel 
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C. Collection and inclusion of all pertinent data 

D. Mistakes in contracts 

1 . Of law 

2. Of fact 

i 3. Of specification 

E. Special considerations of construction contracts 

1. Fixed-price or lump sum 

2. Cost-plus-fee 

3. Subcontracting of specialized areas 

4. Responsibility for subcontractors 

5. Force majeure clauses 

6. Licenses, permits, and bonds 

7. Reconstruction of damage or destruction 

8. Construction equipment control 

9. Guaranteed price with or without sharing in 
savings 



Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or equivalent commercially available material), se- 
lect trainee and teacher materials fo' use in this 
unit. Additional materials are listed in appendix D. 

Aljian, George W. (cd.). Purchasing Handbook, 2nd ed. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1966. 

DeRose, L. J. Negotiated Purchasing. Boston: Materials Manage- 
ment Institute, 1962. 

Lasser, J. K. Business Management Handbook, 2nd ed. New York: 
MeGraw-Hill, 1960. 

Lee, Lamar and Dobler, Donald W. Purchasing and Materials 
Management. New York: MeGraw-Hill, 1965, Text and Cases. 
McDonald, Paul R. Government Prime Contracts and Subcontracts. 

Glendora, Cali!.: Proeurement Assoeiates, 1964. 

Terry, G. R. Principles of Management. Homewood, 111.: Riehard 
D. Irwin, Ine., 1964. 



INVENTORY CONTROL PRACTICES (ICP) 

Basic Skill for: Branch Manager, General Foreman, Procurement Services Supervisor, Chief Clerk 



Hours Class: 2 hours daily 



Total: 30 hours 



Description and Teaching Suggestions 

This unit is designed primarily to develop clerical 
inventory control skills. It presents several inventory 
control concepts and relates them to organizational 
needs. 

Some of the concepts to be presented are the FIFO 
and LIFO methods, perpetual inventory control, and 
physical inventory check and control methods. 
Teachers should allow trainees practice in the methods 
by designing related practice problems. Since the 
emphasis in this unit is on skill development, teachers 
should obtain supplies of typical inventory control 
cards for use by the trainees. A trip to a large local 
manufacturing or warehousing firm should be planned 
for the trainees so that they may see actual inventory 
control methods, including automated practice. 

Standards oj Achievement 

1 . Operate perpetual inventory control system. 

2. Know details of LIFO and FIFO methods of 
control. 

3. Know how to take physical inventories. 

4. Know how to adjust records and issue proper 
notifications of inventory. 

5. Know relationship and importance of inventory 
control to other organizational departments. 

Prerequisites Jor Study of Inventory Control Practices 

Trainee selection standards. 



Topic Outline 

I. Need for Inventory Control 

II. Inventory Control Relationships 

III. Concepts in Inventory Control 

IV. Clerical Inventory Control Practices 

V. Automation of Inventory Control 

VI. Physical Inventory Control 

VII. Setting Up Inventory Control Systems 

TOPIC I. NEED FOR INVENTORY CONTROL 

A. Cost control 

1 . Prevention of overbuying 

2. Prevention of capital tie-up 

3. Prevention or minimization of obsolescence 

4. Timeliness of purchases 

5. Avoidance of downtime of production oper- 
ations 

6. Assistance to accountants in determining 
certain values 

B. Production control 

1 . Availability of materials 

2. Notification to production of imminent short- 
^ges 

3. Seasonal demands for certain products or 
supplies 

C. Other uses 

1 . Spotting pilferage 

2. Identifying out-of-line storage condition 

3. Supplying customer needs 

4. Assisting production in emergency situations 
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TOPIC II. INVENTORY CONTROL RELATIONSHIPS 4. Notification to production department of 



A. Purchasing department 

B. Materials control dej/artment 
G. Shipping and receiving 

D. Production department 

E. Sales department 

F. Accounting department 

G. Other departments — maintenance, production 
control, engineering 

TOPIC III. CONCEPTS IN INVENTORY CONTROL 

A. First-In, First-Out Method (FIFO) 

B. Last-In, First-Out Method (LIFO) 

C. Reserves 

D. Physical inventory check and control 

E. Obsolescence and creeping obsolescence 

F. Reordering concepts — maximums and mini- 
mums, order control points 

G. Retail and bulk item control 

H. Receipt checking 

I. Authorization for insurance 

J. Bin tags and stock location systems 

K. Deterioration control 

L. Raw, in-process, and finished goods control 

M. Supplies control 

N. Perpetual inventory methods 

O. Ideal inventories 

TOPIC IV. CLERICAL INVENTORY CONTROL PRACTICES 

A. Notification to purchasing department 

1 . Requisitions for reordering (forms) 

2. Usage rate notification (memo or call) 

3. Notification of obsolescence (memo, call, or 
forms) 

4. Notification of deterioration (memo, call, or 
form.s) 

5. Notification of receipt and check of materials 
(forms) 

6. Notification of back-ordered materials and 
supplies 

B. Receipt of materials and supplies 

1. Check uf quantity received against purchase 
order 

a. Physical count or identification 

b. Lot checking by count and weight 

c. B 'ck-order checking 

2. Checking for damaged, short, or lost item 

3. Receipt of in-process or finished goods 

a. Notification to accounting department 

b. Notification to sales department 
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materials or supplies availability 

a. Raw materials 

b. Purchased assemblies 

c. In-process assemblies or materials 

5. Identification against LIFO or FIFO meth- 
ods of control 

6. Stores notification 

7. Bin-tag notation 

8. Inventory control record notation 

a. Tub cards 

b. Visible records 

c. Punch cards or tapes 
G. Issuance — control 

1 . Authorized requisitions with proper notations 

2. Orders of sale 

3. Bin-tag notation from salec orders of requi- 
sitions 

4. Inventory control card notation from series 
orders or requisitions 

5. Counting, weighing, and other identification 
methods 

6. Stock locations 

7. Issuance in accord with LIFO, FIFO, or 
other methods 

D. Checking control cards 

1. Maximums 

2. Minimums 

3. Seasonal variations of quantity 

4. Reserves to be held 

5. Movement of materials (rate) 

6. Sundry details 

a. Dates of receipt 

b. Dates of issuance 

c. Quantities 

d. Part cr assembly number identification 

e. Weight or volume control record of cer- 
tain supplies 

TCPIO V. AUTOMATION OF INVENTORY CONTROL 

A. Punch card systems 

B. Punched tapes 

G. Computerized controls 

TOPIC VI. PHYSICAL INVENTORY CONTROL 

A. Check on, records 

B. Periodic and aperiodic physical checks on inven- 
tory 

G. Methods of counting, weighing, and measuring 
materials and supplies 

D. Recording and comparing physical counts 
against clerical records 
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E. Adjusting records 

F. Notification to responsible management 

1. Purchasing 

2. Production ? 

3. Accounting 

4. Sales 

TOPIC VII. SETTING UP INVENTORY CONTROL SYSTEMS 

A. Nature of products and supplies 

B. Identification of materials 

1. Alphabetic 

2. Numeric 

C. Stock location 

D. Initial entries 

E. Methods of processing 

F. Equipment available 

1. Visible card files 

2. Rotating files or drums 

3. Power files 

4. Tubs 

5. Punch card systems 

6. Computers 



Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or equivalent commercially available matenal), select 
trainee and teacher materials for use in this unit. 

Brown, Robert G. Statistical Forecasting for Inventory Control. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1959. 

Carroll, Phil. Practical Production and Inventory Control. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1966. 

Entelek, Inc. Programmed Instruction in Inventory Management. 

New York: McGraw-Hill, 1964. 

Hadley, G. and Whitin, T. M. Analysts oj Inventory Systems. 

Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prcnticc-Hall, 1963. 

Koeniosbero, Ernest and Buchan, Joseph F. Scienttftc Inven- 
tory Management. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1963. 
Magee, John F. and Boodman, David M. Production Planning 
and Inventory Control, 2nd ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1967. 
Mayer, Raymond R. Production Management. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1962. 

Moore, Harry D. and Kibbey Donald B. Manujacturing 
Materials and Processes. Homewood, 111.: Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., 1965. 

Naddov, E. Inventory Systems. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
In Press. 

Prichard, James ^Y. and Eagle, Robert H. Modern Inventory 
Management. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1965. 

Starr, Martin K. and Miller, David W. Inventory Control. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prenticc-Hall, 1962. 



JOB DESCRIPTIONS, SPECIFICATIONS, AND EVALUATION (JD) 

Functional Knowledge for: Chief Clerk, Clerical Technician, Junior Executive, Office Manager, Process- 
Description Writer, Trainee Manager, Vocational Disability Examiner, General Foreman, Operations Officer, 

Budget Officer, Administrative Assistant, Branch Manager 



Hours Cla.ss: 1 hour daily; Practice: 1 hour daily 
Description and Teaching Suggestions 

The trainees will be given a general introduction to 
the techniques of preparing job descriptions and 
evaluations. The contribution of job descriptions and 
evaluations to the operation of an enterprise, and 
how the two procedures contribute to satisfactory 
emplovee-employcr relations will be covered. How 
the techniques help to solve compensation problems 
and pay rate inequities, as well as the methods used 
to control labor costs will be emphasized. How these 
techniques help avoid problems of favoritism or the 
appearance of favoritism and how they help to main- 
tain worker morale at a high level should be pointed 
out. A number of class discussions should be led by 
the teacher, but they should be structured to develop 
the knowledge and techniques of the trainees based 
on their present and/or prior knowledge of business. 

It is recommended that the teacher use case ex- 



Total: 60 hours 

amples so that trainees may work on individual 
projects. In this way, their skills in writing job de- 
scriptions and completing job evaluations will be 
developed. In addition, the teacher is advised to 
make use of subcommittees or a series of workgroups 
so that the trainees may be provided with the experi- 
ence of preparing and analyzing job descriptions and 
job evaluations in a group environment. If some 
trainees have had no previous work experience in 
the field, they should be assigned supplemental 
reading. 

It is highly desirable that the teacher have actual 
examples of written job descriptions and work sheets 
utilized in the job evaluation process available for 
the classroom and workshop practice. If such material 
is not readily available, the instructor should prepare 
case examples of both of the aforementioned items 
before discussing such specific techniques in the class- 
room. 












Standards oj Achievement 

1. Select elements to measure value of jobs. 

2. Collect information necessary for a job descrip- 
tion. 

3. Organize job data to include all factors for 
several job evaluation plans. 

4. Prepare job descriptions satisfactorily. 

5. Apply job evaluation elements to various types 
of jobs. 

6. Demonstrate knowledge of how to install a job 
evaluation plan. 

Prerequisites for Study of Job Descriptions, Specifica- 
tions, and Evaluation 

Trainee selection standards. 

Topic Outline 

I. Concepts of Job Evaluation 

II. Factors in Job Evaluation 

III. Preparing for a Job Evaluation Program 

IV. Application of Job Evaluation Plans 

V. Developing a Quantitative Plan 

VL Methods of Evaluating Jobs 

VII. Job Analysis 

VIII. Job Descriptions 

IX. Job Specifications 

X. Job Evaluation Techniques 

XI. Installing a Job Evaluation Plan 

TOPIC I. CONCEPTS OF JOB EVALUATION 

A. Definition of job evaluation 

B. Historical background of job evaluation 

C. Opposition to job evaluation 

1 . From management and entrepreneurs 

2. From labor organizations 

D. Basic concepts of job evaluation 

E. Relationship to job descriptions and wage and 
salary administration 

TOPIC II. FACTORS IN JOB EVALUATION 

A. Job analysis 

B. Job descriptions and specifications 

C. Selection of elements for compensation 

D. Building a job evaluation system 

E. Rating of jobs 

F. Costing the job structure 

TOPIC III. PREPARINO FOR A JOB EVALUATION PROGRAM 

A, Requirements and concepts of a job evaluation 
program 






B. Obligations of management to establish and 
maintain the program 

C. Participation by labor organizations 

D. Determining and assigning responsibilities 

E. Scheduling assignment deadlines 

F. Communication of program to all employees 

G. Training of supervision 

TOPIC IV. APPLICATION OF JOB EVALUATION PLANS 

A. Manual jobs 

B. Clerical jobs 

C. Supervisory, administrative, and managerial 
positions 

D. Executive positions 

TOPIC V. DEVELOPING A QUANTITATIVE PLAN 

A. Selection of elements 

B. Definition of elements 

C. Different values of various elements 

D. Use of a standard system 

E. Practice in writing definitions and evaluating 
elements 

TOPIC VI. METHODS OF EVALUATING JOBS 

A. Utilization of job descriptions 

B. Outside consultant or specialist evaluation 

C. Use of a committee within the organization 

D. Member of personnel department 

E. Task force directed by a line executive 

TOPIC VII. JOB ANALYSIS 

A. Definition and purpose of job analysis 

B. Participants in job analysis 

C. Techniques used in job analysis 

1. Determining job content 

a. Interviewing principles and methods 

b. Written questionnaire 

c. Informal survey 

d. Oral and written descriptions by em- 
ployees and supervisors of jobs performed 

e. Use of trained observers for short cycle 
jobs 

f. Combination of methods (a) through (e) 

2. Communications to employees and super- 
visors regarding collection of data 

3. Preliminary review of job titles 

a. By departments in organization 

b. Standardizing job titles 

c. Use of Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
for standardization of titles 

d. Combining jobs 
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4. Handling employee partieipation 

D. Organizing collected job data 

1. Design of forms and questionnaires 

Noret Trainees should have the opportunity to design 
two or three different forms or questionnaires for data eol- 
Icction. Questionnaires should be geared for teehnical, 
clerical, and supervisory jobs. 

2. Provision for inclusion of all factors 

3. Recording of job information 

4. Analysis of collected data 

a. For inclusion in job description 

b. Quantitative versus judgment methods 

5. Presentation techniques 



D. Purpose and use of “benchmark” jobs in job 
specifications 

E. Weighting of job specification elements 

1'. Individual job specification writing practice 

Note: The teacher should give trainees the opportunity 
to prepare job spceifications under a variety of methods, 
using previously written job descriptions and job data. Special 
attention should be given to the methods trainees use to 
arrive at specifications. 

G. Evaluation of job .specifications 

1 . Group critique and discussion 

2. Teacher critique 




TOPIC Vlll. JOB DESCRIPTIONS 

A. Purposes of job descriptions 

1. Definition of jobs 

2. Use in job evaluation 

3. Use in grievance investigation 

4. Employment interviewing and selection 

5. Evaluation of internal employee communi- 
cations 

6. Planning manpower requirements 

7. Job performance standards and evaluation 

8. Use in training 

9. Promotion and transfer arrangements 

10. Reassessment of work schedules 

1 1 . Cost reduction 

B. Rules for writing job descriptions 

G. Individual job description writing practice 

Note: It is suggested that the teacher have prepared job 
data available (questionnaires, interview results, etc.) which 
trainees may use as a base for writing job descriptions. 

D. Evaluation of written job descriptions 

1 . Group critique and discussion 

2. Teacher critique 

TOPIC IX. JOB SPECIFICATIONS 

A. Purposes of job specification 

B. Elements of job specification 

1. Skills=education, experience, etc. 

2. Effbrt“=physical, mental 

3. Responsibilities=equipment, process, ma- 
terials, people 

4. Working conditions 

C. Elements as used in various methods 

1 . Factor comparison 

2. Ranking 

3. Point rating 

4. Others 



TOPIC X. JOB EVALUATION TECHNIQUES 

A. Measurement of entire job 

1. Job ranking 

2. Job classification 

B. Measurement of job elements 

1. Facior-comparison 

2. Point system 

3. Profile method 

4. Others 

G. Griteria for choosing method 

1. Objectivity 

2. Simplicity 

3. Acceptability 

4. Flexibility 

5. Adaptability to organization needs 

Note: teachers should provide for training practice in 
evaluating jobs using a variety of systems or plans. Use of 
“benchmark” jobs should be stressed. Practice should also 
be given in drawing up progressions in jobs and in developing 
wage and salary curves. 

TOPIC XI. INSTALLING A JOB EVALUATION PLAN 

A. Proposed course of action 

B. Evaluation of cost 

G. Presentation to management 

D. Role of the personnel department 

E. Role of the supervisor 

F. Gommunication of the program to all employees 

G. Maintenance and periodic audit of the program 
PI. Introduction of change and problems in job 

evaluation 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or equivalent commercially available material), select 
trainee and teacher materials for use in this unit. 
Additional materials are listed in appendix D. 
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Belcher, D. W. JVage and Salary Administration, 2nd ed. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prcnticc-Hall, 1962. 

CnRUDEN, H. J. AND Sherman,/A. W. Personnel Management, 
2nd ed, Cincinnati: South-Western, 1963. Examinations. 

Flippo, E. B. Principles of Personnel Management. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1961. 

Langsner, a. Wage and Salary Administration, Cincinnati: South- 
Western, 1961. Instructor’s Manual. 

Lanham, E. Administration of Wages and Salaries. New York: 
Harper and Row, 1963. 

LovejOY, L. C. Wage and Salary Administration. New York: 
Ronald Press, 19.69. 



Patton, J. A. and Littlefield, C. L. Job Evaluation: Text and 
Cases. Homewood, 111.: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1957. 

PiGORS, P. and Payers, C. A,. Personnel Administration, 5lh ed. 

New York: McGraw-Hill, 1966. 

Scott, W. D.; Clothier, R. C.; and Sprieoel, W. R. Personnel 
Management, 6th ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1961. 
Shartle, C. L. Occupational Information: Us Development and 
Application, 3rd ed. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1959. 

TkFFiN, J. AND McCormick, E. J. Industrial PsychologVt 5th ed. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prcnticc-Hall, 1965. 



MATERIAL SPECIFICATIONS (MS) 

Basic Skill for: Purchase-Price Analyst, General Foreman, Procurement Services Supervisor, Property-Disposal 

Oflicer, Purchasing Agent, Contract and Order Administrator 



Hours Class: 1 hour daily 

Description and Teaching Suggestions 

This unit is designed to help trainees develop skill 
in determining the correct sources for certain product, 
material, or equipment specifications, and checking 
items, received or shipped against these specifications. 
Because certain trainees will require a knowledge of 
writing simple specifications for ordering purposes, 
teachers should allow some time for practice in specifi- 
cation writing. The unit is not exhaustive in its 
exploration of the various sources or references used 
for standards and specifications. Particular on-the-job 
training and cumulative experiences in a job will 
develop an awareness of specific standards or specifi- 
cations used in a particular industry. Those standards 
and specifications to which trainees will be exposed 
in this unit are representative of the types which are 
in general use. 

The unit opens with an analysis of the importance 
of standards and specifications. The various sources of 
information used for specifying, such as the American 
Society for Testing Materials (ASTM), National 
Electrical Manufacturers Association (NEMA), Amer- 
ican Standards Association (ASA), Underwriters’ 
Laboratories (UL), military specifications (MIL 
specs), are explored with a view toward developing 
trainee familiarity with these references. The prop- 
erties of specifications are discussed next. The uses of 
specifications and standards by various departments 
are explored and related to the career objectives of 
the trainees. Typical details of various specifications, 
environmental, electrical, mechanical, raw material, 
job, equipment, packaging, etc., are examined. Prac- 
tice in reading and writing these specifications should 
be given. Finally, practice should be given in making 
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Total: 30 hours 

product and material inspections for conformity to 
specifications, together with clerical recording of 
findings. 

It is suggested that teachers have various standard 
and specification information sources available for 
class use. In addition, copies of bills of materials, 
and packing and packaging specifications should be 
available in class. Simple measuring and inspecting 
devices should be available for class use to check 
typical materials which may be obtained through the 
cooperation of local manufacturers or assemblers of 
equipment. 

Standards oj Achievement 

1. Demonstrate ability to find and understand 
military and commercial specifications. 

2. Demonstrate ability to write simple material or 
product specifications. 

3. Demonstrate ability to read bills of material. 

4. Compare physical components for compliance 
with specifications. 

5. Use simple instruments for inspecting, checking, 
and examining products, materials, or assembly 
components. 

Prerequisites for Study of Material Specifications 
Trainee (jelec^ion standards. 

Topic Outline 

I. General Information 

II. Sources of Information 

III. Justification for Specification 

IV. Basic Properties of a Specification 



V. Use of Specification in Purchasing Department 

VI. Uses of Specifications in Incoming Inspection 

VII. Uses of Specifications in Outgoing Inspection 
and Shipping 

VIII. Testing for Compliance 

IX. Details of an Environmental Specification 

X. Details of an Electrical Specification 

XI. Details of a Mechanical Specification 

XII. Details of a Raw Material Specification 

XIII. Equipment and Job Specifications 

XIV. Packaging to Specification 

XV. Methods and Tools Used for Checking 

XVI. Clerical Practice in Checking and Recording 
Specifications 

TOPIC I. GENERAL INFORMATION 

A. Purpose of specifications 

1. Need for uniformity 

2. Need for reliability 

B. Benefits to u.sers 

1. Military 

2. Commercial 

TOPIC II. SOURCES OF INFORMATION 

A. Military specifications (MIL specs) 

B. Commercial specifications—ASTM, NEMA, 
ASA, UL 

C. Standards (MIL and commercial)— EIA and 
others 

TOPIC III. JUSTIFICATION FOR SPECIFICATION 

A. Interchangeability (spares) 

B. Reliability (tie-in with time factor) 

C. Interface (between equipments) 

TOPIC IV. BASIC PROPERTIES OF A SPECIFICATION 

A. Rigidity 

B. Clarity* 

G. Authority 

TOPIC V. USE OF SPECIFICATION IN PURCHASING DEPART- 
MENT 

A. Establishing project 

1 . Ordering parts 

2. Altering when purchasing applies the re- 
quired specification 

B. Issuing the purchase order 

1. Purchasing department responsibility 



2. Drawings or other information the vendor 
should receive with the purchase order 

3. Purchase order copyholders 

Note: Teachers should use realistic examples to demon- 
strate the above processes. Trainees should be given examples 
lor practice. 

TOPIC VI. USES OF SPECIFICATIONS IN INCOMING IN- 
SPECTION 

A. U.ses of purchase orders 

B. Uses of specifications 

C. Receiving clerk’s function related to checking 
conformity to specifications 

D. Types of specifications used at incoming in- 
spection 

TOPIC VII. USES OF SPECIFICATIONS IN OUTGOING IN- 
SPECTION AND SHIPPING 

A. Outgoing inspection 

1. Uses of contract 

2. Uses of job specification 

3. Uses of equipment specification 

4. Who checks product conformity 

B. Shipping department 

1 . Following specifications for shipping 

2. Following specifications for packaging 

TOPIC VIII. TESTING FOR COMPLIANCE 

A. Environmental 

1 . Test specification (method) 

2. Test personnel (government inspection plus 
contractor inspection) 

3. Testing done by outside company (when 
called for or when environmental chamber 
is needed) 

B. Performance (mobile or airborne) 

1 . Road testing (Munsen course) 

2. Shock and vibration testing on static stand 

3. Flight line test 

4. Airborne test 

TOPIC IX. DETAILS OF AN ENVIRONMENTAL SPECIFICATION 

A. Temperature 

B. Pressure 

C. Salt fog 

D. Wind 

E. Ice 

F. Sheltered and unsheltered 

G. Fungus 

H. Humidity 




TOPIC X. DETAILS OF AN ELECTRICAL SPECIFICATION 

A. RF characteristics 

1. Voltage 

2. Current 

3. Frequency range 

4. Impedance 

5. Power level 

6. Bandwidth 

7. VSWR limits 

8. Noise figure 

9. Insertion less 

10. Tolerances 

1 1 . Others 

B. Other characteristics 

1. Voltage 

2. Current 

3. Frequency 

4. Power 

5. Resistance 

6. Tolerance 

TOPIC XL DETAILS OF A MECHANICAL SPECIFICATION 

A. Material-temper and hardness (Brinnell or 
other) 

B. Finish (plus tolerance) 

G. Dimensions (tolerances) 

D. Physical tolerance (vibration, shock, impact) 

E. Operational period (longevity or continuous 
operation) 

TOPIC XII. DETAILS OF A RAW MATERIAL SPECIFICATION 

A. Identity (particular alloy) 

B. Chemical analysis (backed by certificate of 
analysis from supplier) 

G. Temper (fullhard, Vi hard, 14 hard, soft) 

D. Finish 

1 . For shipping 

2. To create surface resistance 

3. Plating as a protective coating 

E. Dimensions (rolling tolerance, concentricity of 
rod stock, etc.) 

F. Others 

TOPIC Xlll. EQUIPMENT AND JOB SPECIFICATIONS 

A. Definitions 

B. Equipment specification 

1. Materials involved (raw) 

2. Components and their specification 

3. Testing involved to prove performance 

G. Job specification 

1. Equipment involved 



2. Intended use 

3. Possible use 

4. Testing involved to prove system 

TOPIC XIV. PACKAGING TO SPECIFICATION 

A. Packing— levels A, B, C, for preservation (see 
MIL-P-116) 

B. Packing“=levels A, B, C, for packing (see MIL- 
P-726) 

C. Shipping standards 

1 . American Railroads Standards (mention use 
of accelerometer for proof of performance in 
shipment) 

2. GBL (Government Bill of Lading) 

a. Stipulates carrier 

b. Responsibilities 

3. Carrier regulations 

a. National Motor Freight Classification 

b. Uniform Freight Classification 

D. Spares packaging— Military standard for parts 
shipped to depots for immediate use or indefinite 
storage (mention MIL-P-17555) 

TOPIC XV. METHODS AND TOOLS USED FOR CHECKING 

A. Mechanical tools usage 

1. Micrometer 

2. Vernier capiler 

3. Steel rule 

4. Steel square 

5. Gauge blocks (Jo blocks) 

6. Go-no-go gauges 

7. Height gauges 

B. Magnets 

C. Chemical solutions 

D. Indicators 

1. Temperature 

2. Indicating micrometer 

3. Optical flats 

4. Pressure gauges 

5. Weighing devices and balances 

E. Electrical tools usage 

1. Voltmeter 

2. Ohmmeter 

3. Power meter 

4. Ammeter 

5. Capacitance meter 

Note; Practice should be given in using a few of the 
measuring tools and devices listed above. 

TOPIC XVI. CLERICAL PRACTICE IN CHECKING AND RE- 
CORDING SPECIFICATIONS 
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Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

For work in this unit, the materials listed below 
would be helpful. Not all of the military specifications 
listed may be easily available since they are usually 
given only to persons having contracts with the 
government. Standards and specifications of the issu- 
ing societies may be obtained by writing to the sources. 
The list below includes addresses of sources for the 
materials. These addresses are not shown in appendix C. 

Military Standards and Specifications 

MIL— D-5028. Drawings and Data Lists, Preparation of 
Manufacturers\ 

MIL— M-8910. Manuals, Technical: Illustrated Parts. 
MIL-P-116. Specification on Methods of Preservation. 
MIL-P-726. Specification of Methods of Packing. 

MIL— P-17555. Specification on Methods of Spares Pack- 
aging. 

MIL— S-26640. Specifications, Electronic Support Systems, 
Preparation of. 

MIL— S-6644. Specifications, Equipment, Contractor Pre- 
pared, Instructions for the Preparation of. 

MIL— S-25894A. Specifications and Engineering Data for 
Cargo Handling Provisions in Air Vehicles. 

MIL— STD-104A. Limits for Electrical Insulation Color. 
MIL— STD-104. Supplement No. 1 Limits for Electrical 
Insulation Color (Color Comparison Chips). 
MIL-STD-12B. AMreviations, Drawings. 

MIL— STD-15, lA, 2, .?. Graphic Symbols for Electrical 
& Electronics Diagrams. 

MIL— STD-1 7B, 1, 2. Mechanical Symbols. 

MIL— STD-18. Structural Symbols. 

MIL-STD-275B. Printed Wiring for Electronic Equip- 
ment. 

MIL— T-9941. Technical Manuals: Ground C-E Equip- 
ment, Facility, Site, and System, Preparation of. 

For information concerning the specifications listed 
above write to: 



Commanding Officer, U.S. Naval Supply Depot 
5801 Tabor Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19120 

Commercial Standards and Specifications 

Electronic Industries Association. TR 134 — Coaxial 
Transmission Line. Engineering Department, Elec- 
tronic Industries Association, 2001 I Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20006 

The following may be available from the American 
Standards Association. 

ASA Y 14.1 Section 1, Size and Format. 

ASA Y 14.4 Section 4. Pictorial Drawing. 

ASA Y 14.15 Section 15. Electrical Diagrams. 

ASA Y 14.17 Section 17. Fluid Power Diagrams. 

ASA Y 32.16 1965 Reference Designations. 

For the above standards write to: 

American Standards Association 
10 East 40th Street 
New York, N. Y. 10016 

National Electrical Manufacturers’ Association. Stand- 
ards for Fractional Horsepower Motors. National Elec- 
trical Manufacturers’ Association, 155 East 44th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 10017. 

Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. Standards for Wire. 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 207 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago, 111. 60611. 

Carpenter Steel Co. Stainless Steel Chart. Carpenter 
Steel Co., Reading,, Pa. 

Allen Manufacturing Co. Allen Technical Library Booklet 
G-23. Allen Manufacturing Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Additionally, the last four chapters of the text listed 
below are suggested. However, teachers should exer- 
cise care in using only that material which will give 
them backup for the unit, since some material goes 
beyond the scope of the unit. 

Abbett, R. W. Engineering Contracts and Specfications, 
4th ed. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1963. 



PROCEDURES WRITING (PW) 

Functional Requirement for: Chief Clerk, Clerical Technician, File Service Worker, Junior Executive, Process- 
Description Writer, Office Manager, Trainee Manager, Branch Manager, Procurement Services Supervisor, 
Administrative Assistant, and all Level HI jobs EXCEPT Direct-Mail Specialist 

Hours Class: 1 hour daily Total: 15 hours 



Description and Teaching Suggestions 

This intensive unit will acquaint trainees with the 
nature and purpose of written procedures, and it will 
teach the elements of writing procedures manuals. 
Supervisory and administrative trainees often may 
assist in writing procedures. 



Since procedures writing is a special type of business 
writing, this unit can very well be integrated with 
Business Reports. Trainees may also study this unit 
in conjunction with Forms Design. The emphasis in 
this unit should be on practice in procedures writing. 
It is suggested that teachers prepare information to 
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be put into procedure form and assign this to the 
trainees. 

Standards oj Achievement 

1. Write acceptable procedures for a variety of 
work situations as assigned. 

2. Compile and organize simple procedures 
manuals. 

Prerequisites jor Study oj Procedures Writing 

Trainee selection standards. 

Forms Design may be studied concurrently. 

Topic Outline 

I. The Purpose and Nature of Written Procedures 

II. Preparation of Procedure Statements 

III. Organizing a Procedures Manual 

IV. Physical Appearance of a Manual 

V. Distribution of Manuals 

TOPIC I. THE PURPOSE AND NATURE OF WRITTEN 
PROCEDURES 

A. Purpose of written directives 

B. Types of written procedures 

1. How to perform a job 

2. How to process a form 

3. How to request a service 

4. How to reach an objective 

G. Problems of preparing and communicating pro- 
cedures 

1. Readability 

2. Approval 

3. Training in use of procedures 

4. Exceptions 

5. Revisions 

6. Distribution 

D. Criteria for good written procedure 

1. Utility 

2. Clarity and simplicity for understanding 

3. Brevity 

E. Terms used in procedures writing 

1. Policy 



2. Procedures 

3. Practices 

4. Rules 

5. Directives, 
manuals 



bulletins, circulars, memos. 



TOPIC II, PREPARATION OF PROCEDURE STATEMENTS 

A. Principles used in procedures writing 

1. Standard format of presentation 



2. Direct and easily read language 

3. Word economy 

4. Simple irriperative sentences 

5. Completeness of information 

6. Logical sequence of instructions 

a. Section for each complete procedure 

b. Subsection for each worker or work station 

7. Supplements of organization charts, flow dia- 
grams, and forms 

8. Acceptance by others 

9. Editing and' revision 

10. Use of a trained procedures writer 

B. Numbering systems 

1. Purpose (identification) 

2. Types of numbering systems 

3. Numbering of: 

a. Procedures 

b. Instructions 

c. Work stations 

C. Appi'oval 

1 . Responsibility for first draft 

2. Circulation for criticism and revision 

3. Final agreement 

4. Signatures 

D. Revisions 

TOPIC III. ORGANIZING A PROCEDURES MANUAL 

A. Contents of manuals 

1. Table of contents 

2. Foreword 

3. Instructions in use of manual 

4. Statement of supporting policies 

5. Statements of the procedures 

6. Sample completed forms 

7. Appendix 

8. Index 

9. Letter of transmittal 
Grouping of topics 

1 . Sectional headings 

2. Coding 

3. Tabbing by topic 

C. Types of manuals 

1 . Administrative, management, or supervisory 

2. Branch office 

3. Correspondence 

4. Office or clerk’s 

5. Organization or company 

6. Personnel or salary administration 

7. Policy 

8. Service 

9. Standard operating procedures 

D. Manual titles 



B. 
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TOPIC IV. PHYSICAL APPEARANCE OF A MANUAL 

A. Criteria for determining a manual’s physical 
composition 

1. Where will manual be kept 

2. How will it be used 

3. How often must material be removed or 
inserted 

4. How much can be spent on the manual 

5. What is binder mechanism 

6. What is cover material 

B. Format for procedure statements 

1. Margins 

2. Dividers 

3. Style 

4. Numbering system 

5. Color 

C. Duplicating processes 

TOPIC V. DISTRIBUTION OF MANUALS 

A. Controls over distribution 

1. Who is authorized to receive 

2. When may they be used outside the company 

3. Who authorized distribution outside the com- 
pany 

B. Availability to nonsupervisory personnel 






Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or equivalent commercially available material), select 
trainee and teacher materials for use in this unit. 
Additional references are listed in appendix D. 

Haga and Schricker. Procedures and Procedure Manuals — Ideas 
for Management. Cleveland: Systems and Procedures Associ- 
ation, 1964. 

Johnson, H. Webster. How To Use the. Business Library, 3rd ed. 
Cincinnati: South-Western, 1964. 

Keithley, Erwin M. A Manual of Style Jor the Preparation of 
Papers and Reports. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1959. 

Matthies, Leslie. The Management Role of a Procedures Manual — 
Ideas for Management. Cleveland: Systems and Procedures 
Association, 1963. 

National Industrial Conference Board. Personnel Procedure 
Manuals, A Research Report from the Conference Board. New York: 
National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 1961. 

Place, Irene and Popham, Estelle L. Filing and Records 
Management. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prcntice-Hall, 1966. 
(Chapter 18). 

Playscript Procedures, The. A New Tool of Administration. 
New York: Office Publications, 1961. 

Ronayne, Maurice F. Twenty Tips for Issuing a Procedures 
Manual. Cleveland: Systems and Procedures Association, 
1959. 



PRODUCTION CONTROL BOARDS AND CHARTS (CBC) 

Functional Requirement for: Branch Manager, General Foreman, Contract and Order Administrator 



Hours Class: 1 hour daily. Laboratory: 1 hour daily 

Description and Teaching Suggestions 

This unit should help to develop an understanding 
of the methods used to measure the activities or needs 
of business endeavors, largely in the areas of planning 
and production progress. The day-to-day and even 
minute-to-minute decisions necessary to conduct busi- 
ness activities are usually made from oral or written 
reports, or from displayed information such as that 
given by up-to-date production boards and charts. 

Trainees are expected to become familiar with the 
more commonly used boards and charts, and to 
develop skill in choosing the correct types for par- 
ticular applications. In addition, the trainees should 
develop skill in posting, updating, and maintaining 
production charts. 

Teachers should carefully assess previous experi- 
ences of the group and, for practice, should relate 
early charting problems to these experiences. For 
example, planning a vacation in complete detail or 



Total: 60 hours 

planning a household budget and recording expenses 
can. be used advantageously to introduce planning 
and charting. 

Part of the unit will have to be presented by lecture. 
However, trainees should be given ample practice in 
preparing charts. This will require that the teacher 
obtain large amounts of production information, in- 
cluding daily or hourly reports of production progress. 
It is suggested that the cooperation of a local manu- 
facturing establishment be secured in developing this 
information. Numbers and types of products can be 
altered so as not to reveal actual information. 

Equipment and materials, suggested for use in this 
unit, are: 

Simple, erasable production boards 
One large production chart or board for use in 
recording a variety of data 
Graph paper for trainees fer preparation of bar, 
line, or curve charts 
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Brochures or pamphlets from well-known manu- 
facturers of boards and charts 
Sample facts (previously detailed) for several 
practice problems 

Colored pencils or crayons for chart preparation 
Gantt or mechanical type charts. 

Standards oj Achievement 

1 . Prepare properly identified line, bar, and curve 
charts of production progress. 

2. Prepare legible and readable production charts. 

3. Demonstrate ability to choose proper types of 
charts to record production activities. 

4. Record information properly on Gantt and me- 
chanical charts. 

Prerequisites for Study oJ Production Control Boards 
and Charts 

Trainee selection standards. 

Topic Outline 

I. Brief Review of Business Organization and 
Production Activities 

II. Uses of Production Control Boards and Charts 

III. Types and Uses of Production Charts 

IV. Special Charts and Boards 

V. Automation of Production Control Activities 

VI. Recording and Maintaining Production Infor- 
mation 

VII. Factors in Selecting Types of Boards and Charts 

TOPIC I. BRIEF REVIEW OF BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AND 
PRODUCTION ACTIVITIES 

A. Coordination of business activities 

1. Design 

2. Marketing 

3. Production and purchasing 

4. Accounting 

B. Need for information to executives 

1. Planning 

2. Directing 

3. Decisionmaking 

C. The profit motive 

Note: Teachers should present topic I briefly, high- 
lighting the production information aspect. Items such as 
shipping, receiving, storing, and purchasing of goods should 
be emphasized, with stress on the accuracy of records. 






TOPIC II. USES OF PRODUCTION CONTROL BOARDS AND 
CHARTS 

A. Where control boards and charts are used 

1. Production 

2. Advertising 

3. Sales and marketing 

4. Procurement (purchasing) 

5. Financial management 

6. Inventory control 

B. Advantages of control boards and charts 

1. Provide visual information concerning ac- 
tivities 

2. Conciseness 

3. Provide rapid access to pertinent information 

4. Allow for changes to be made rapidly 

5. Provide basis for quick comparison of planned 
activities or schedules versus accomplish- 
ments to date 

6. Provide view of past, current, and future 
activities 

7. Provide control by exception (spots problem 
areas) 

TOPIC III. TYPES AND USES OF PRODUCTION CHARTS 

A. Line or curve chart 

1 . Plots trends of two factors 

2. Two-dimensional 

B. Bar chart 

1 . Provides comparison of two accumulating 
factors 

2. DiflTerences in planned versus actual ac- 
complishment readily observed 

Note; Trainees should practice preparing line, curve, and 

bar charts for various types of activities before practicing on 

project, load, and progress charts. 

C. Progress chart 

1 . Compares actual versus planned accomplish- 
ment 

2. Identifies trouble areas rapidly 

D. Load chart 

1. Hour-by-hour details of production 

2. Used for both machines and entire depart- 
ment planning and recording of achievements 

E. Project chart 

1. Preschedules men and machines for total 
eflfort 

2. Indicates sequences of activities 

3. Coordinates time, material, and machines 

4. Provides sundry information 
a. Back-orders and shortages 




b. Changes in effort and scope 

c. Vendor coordination 

5. PERT (Program Evaluation Review Tech- 
nique) 

Note: Discuss subtopic E (5) briefly at this stage. It is 
suggested that samples of PERT charting be shown and 
explained. Indicate the extent of the work that must be 
done before a PERT chart is made up. 

TOPIC IV. SPECIAL CHARTS AND BOARDS 

A. Gantt chart 

1. Operations chart providing three dimen- 
sions — past, current, and planned accom- 
plishments 

2. Provides gi eater control for planning 

3. Details product, assembly, or as.sembly com- 
ponent description, machines to be used, 
procurement schedules; schedules rates of 
production; and visually displays accomplish- 
ment 

Note: Trainees should be given practice in preparing 
simple Gantt type charts. 

B. Mechanical charts and boards 

1 . Devices used 

a. Pegs 

b. Strings 

c. Pins 

d. Tapes 

e. Clips 

f. Cards 

2. Color coding 

3. Overlays and multinote tags 

4. Pocket panel types 

5. Magnetic boards 

6. Advantages of mechanical charts or boards 

Note: Trainees should be given practice in the use of 
mechanical charts and boards. Facilities and funding will 
limit the number of these items that will be available. 
Brochures about some of these special devices should be 
made available. If possible, a trip to a local manufacturer 
who uses control boards and charts should be planned so 
that trainees may sec the actual recording and change 
processes. 

TOPIC V. AUTOMATION OF PRODUCTION CONTROL AC- 
TIVITIES 

A. Computers 

B. Punched-card or tape system 

C. Printed reports of progress 

Note: Trainees should develop an awareness of the use 
of automated recording production progress in larger es- 
tablishments. Such items as critical points, production trends. 



stock control, and demands for items and how computers 
and other automated records arc set to handle them should 
be explored. 

TOPIC VI. RECORDING AND MAINTAINING PRODUCTION 
INFORMATION 

A. Comprehensive and detailed knowledge of the 
work to be done required for planning 

B. Knovdedge of required materials and avail- 
ability 

C. Knowledge of types and productivity of per- 
sonnel 

D. Development of standards 

E. Methods of reporting production 

1. From sources 

a. Production departments 

b. Sales managers 

c. Vendors 

d. Stock control 

2. Oral information 

F. Importance of immediate recording of progress 
and maintenance of boards and charts 

G. Importance of advice to responsible executives 
regarding delays and causes 

TOPIC VII. FACTORS IN SELECTING TYPES OF BOARDS AND 
CHARTS 

A. Need for immediacy of information 

B. Types of information to be recorded for planning 
and accomplishment 

C. Extent of detailing information 

D. Visibility 

E. Ease of changing and recording 

F. Accessibility 

G. Size 

H. Cost 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

TJie books suggested below contain information 
pertinent to this unit. The teacher may assign readings 
in these texts on production planning and control, 
PERT, and other subject areas. It is suggested that 
the teacher use some of the suggested texts as backup 
information for the unit. 

Ameuigan Society of Tool and Manufacturing Engineers. 
Manufacturing Planning and Estimating Handbook. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1966. 

Amrine, H. T.; Ritchey, J. A.j and Hulley, O. S. Manu~ 
Jacturing Organization and Management, 2nd ed. Englewood 
Glifls, N.J.: Prenticc-Hall, 1966. 
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Buffa, E. S. Modern Production Management, 2nd ed. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, 1965. 

Carroll, Phil. How To Chart Data. New York: MeGraw-Hill, 
1960. ' 

Finley, R. E. and Ziobro, H. R. (eds.). The Manufacturing 
Man and His Job. New York: Ameriean Management Assoei- 
ation, 1966. 

Keith, L. A. and Gubellini, G. E. Business Management. New 
York: MeGraw-Hill, 1958. 

Levin, R. I. and Kirkpatrick, C. A. Management Planning 
and Control with PERT — CPM. New York: MeGraw-Hill 
1966. 

MacNiece, E. H. Production Forecasting, Planning, and Control, 
3rd ed. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1961. 

Martino, R. L. Finding the Critical Path, Project Management 
and Control, Volume I; New York: Ameriean Management 
Assoeiation, 1964. 

. Applied Operational Planning, Project Management and 

Control, Volume II. New York: Ameriean Management Assoei- 
ation, 1964. 

. Allocating and Scheduling Resources, Project Management 
and Control, Volume HI. New York: Ameriean Management 
Assoeiation, 1965. 

Pritzker, R. a. and Grind, R. A. (eds.). Modern Approaches to 
Production Planning and Control. New York: Ameriean Manage- 
ment Assoeiation, 1960. 



Taussig, J. N. EDP Applications for the Manufacturing Function. 

New York: Ameriean Management Assoeiation, 1966. 
VoRis, W. The Management of Production. New York: Ronald 

Press, 1960. 

In addition, the teacher should obtain informational 
brochures on various boards and charts from manu- 
facturers of these types of items. Some manufacturers 
in the field are listed below: 

Acme Visible P.ecords, Inc., 2210 West Allview 
Drive, Crozet,.Va. 22932 

Graphic Systems, 925 Danville Road, Yancey- 
ville, N.C. 27379 

Magna-Visual, Inc., 1200 N. Rock Hill Road, 
St. Louis, Mo. 63124 

Magnetic Aids, Inc., 11 West 42 Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10036 

Methods Research Corp., 60 Willow Avenue, 
Staten Island, N.Y. 10305 

Rol-A-Chart, Somerset, Calif. 95684 

Wassell Organization, Inc., 25 Sylvan Road 
South, Westport, Conn. 06880 



PRODUCTION REPORTS, ESTIMATES, AND SCHEDULES (RES) 

Functional Knowledge for: Branch Manager, General Foreman, Procurement Services Supervisor, Contract 

and Order Administrator, Industrial Organization Manager 



Hours Class: 1 hour daily 



Total: 30 hours 



Description and Teaching Suggestions 

This unit is designed to acquaint trainees with the 
importance of the production planning functions and 
the various factors involved in planning and sched- 
uling. Since these functions are performed by various 
manufacturing and production executives, the empha- 
sis in this unit is on the facilitating functions and 
clerical activities to be performed by trainees for the 
listed jobs. The use of modern data processing methods 
and systems in production should be explored in as 
much depth as time permits. 

Teachers should have available, for trainee practice, 
documents and records that are used in production 
planning and control operations. Posting and com- 
puting exercises should be an integral part of trainee 
practice. 

Standards of Achievement 

1 . Demonstrate knowledge of internal and external 
factors affecting production estimating and 
.scheduling. 

2. Read production schedules. 



3. Demonstrate ability to prepare production re- 
ports from basic production records. 

4. Prepare production schedule charts and post 
information on charts. 

Prerequisites for Study oj Production Reports, Esti- 
mates, and Schedules 

One year of postsecondary training or the equiva- 
lent in plant operational activities. 

Topic Outline 

I. Introduction 

II. Production Reports 

III. Production Estimates 

IV. Production Schedules 

V. Interdepartmental Relationships 

TOPIC I. INTRODUCTION 

A. Importance of reports, estimates, and schedules 

1 . Effect on product planning 

2. Coordination with marketing effort 

3. Determining costs 
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B. Definitions 

1. Production report 

2. Production estimate 

3. Production schedule 

TOPIC II. PRODUCTION REPORTS 

A. Purpose and .scope 

B. Basis for review and forecasting 

C. As an operational analysis tool 

1. Coordination of production activities 

2. Overlapping of functions 

3. Duplication of effort 

D. Elements of a good report 

1. Organization 

2. Objectivity 

3. Clarity 

4. Timeliness 

5. Completeness with brevity 

E. Basic records for reports 

1 . Blueprints and bills of materials 

2. Times for fundamental operations 

3. Production routing records 

4. Inventory records 

a. Raw material 

b. In-process stock 

c. Finished assemblies 

d. Machinery, equipment, tools, jigs, and 
fixtures 

5. Personnel availability 

6. Other records 

a. Production 

b. Waste and rejects 

c. Sales 

d. Absenteeism 

e. Machine performance including down- 
time 

F. Quality of basic records for reports 

1. Accuracy 

2. Ease of reference and retrieval 

3. Proper arrays 

4. Specificness 

5. Value for current use 

G. Records and automation 

TOPIC HI. PRODUCTION ESTIMATES 

A. Bases for formulation 

Sales forecasts 

2. Market conditions 

3. Customer expectations 

4. Plant physical capacities 

B. Factors to be included 

1 . Operational sequence 



2. Machine availability— load time 

3. Personnel availability and capabilities — 
learning time 

4. Materials availability (inventory of goods) 

5. Prefabricated materials 

6. Contractual commitments 

a. Customer 

b. Labor organization 

c. Vendors 

7. Procurement problems 

8. Backorder situation 

9. Redesign problems 

10. New process problems 

1 1. Inspection time 

12. Cost analysis 

TOPIC IV. PRODUCTION SCHEDULES 

A. How established 

B. Governing factors 

1. External factors 

a. Consumer demand 

b. Customer delivery dates 

c. Dealer and retailer inventories 

2. Internal factors (See topic III, B) 

C. Charts and control aids 

1 . Master schedules (man-machine load charts) 

2. Process time 

3. Departmental schedules 

4. .Gap phasing 

5. Lap phasing 

D. Function of expediters in maintaining schedules 

E. PEB.T charting 

Note; Trainees should be given maximum opportunity 
to develop charts from operational data and sales forecast 
information. Practice or laboratory critique sessions should 
not be lets than 15 to 20% of total unit hours. 

TOPIC V. INTERDEPARTMENTAL RELATIONSHIPS 

Note; While the subtopics indicate the functions of each 
department, the teacher should point out the interrelation- 
ships and the need far cooperation of various departments. 

A. Engineering and sales department cooperation 

B. Manufacturing department 

1. Fabrication 

2. Assembly 

3. Finishing 

4. Shipping 

G. Marketing department 

1 . Field sales 

2. Market research 

3. Advertising 
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1). Accounting department 
] . Cost estimating 

2. Cost controls 

3. Shop losses 

4. Premium pay 

E. Industrial engineering department 

1. Plant layout 

2. Work simplification 

3. Time and motion economy 

4. Rate standards—incentives 

F. Purchasing department 

1. Inventory control 

2. Buying 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or equivalent commercially available material), select 
trainee and teacher materials for use in this unit. 
Additional materials are listed in appendix D. 

Bethel, L. L.; Atwater, F. S.; Smith, George H. E.; and 
Stagkman, H. a. Essentials of Industrial Management, 2nd ed. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1959. 



-. Industrial Organization and Management, 4th ed. New 

York: McGraw-Hill, 1962. Correlated film series of 10 
motion pictures. 

Brown, R. G. Statistical Forecasting for Inventory Control. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1959. 

Carson, G. B. (ed.). Production Handbook, 2nd ed. New York: 
Ronald Press, 1958. 

Koepke, C. a. Plant Production Control, 3rd ed. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, 1961. 

Lazzaro, Victor (ed.). Systems and Procedures: A Handbook Jor 
Business and Industry. Englewood Glifis, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1959. 

MacNiece, E. H. Production Forecasting, Planning, and Control, 
2nd ed. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1958. 

Magee, J. F. Production Planning and Inventory Control. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1958. 

Mayer, R, R. Production Management. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1962. 

Miller, R. W. Schedule, Cost, and Profit Control with PERT. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1963. 

Moore, F. G. Production Control, 2nd ed. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1959. Problems and cases. 

Pappas, F. G. and Dimbero, R. A. Practical Work Standards. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1962. 

VoRis, W. The Management of Production. New York: Ronald 
Press, 1960. 



QUALITY CONTROL PRACTICES (QC) 

Functional Knowledge for: Purchasing Agent, General Foreman, Industrial Organization Manager, 

Contract and Order Administrator 



Hours Class: I hour daily 

Description and Teaching Suggestions 

This unit is designed to acquaint managerial and 
supervisory trainees with the importance of quality 
control to efficient operation of a producing plant. 
Two methods of quality control are examined in- 
itially, and then the unit concentrates on characteristic 
quality control through statistical methods. It is not 
intended that trainees develop statistical skills used in 
quality control, but their introduction will be in 
sufficient depth to enable them to understand the 
nature of the work. 

Although teachers will present the unit largely 
through lectures, problems and cases should be as- 
signed for homework and discussion in class. The 
emphasis should be on the usefulness of quality control 
methods to production planners and managers. 

Standards of Achievement 

1. Know the essential differences between attribute 
and characteristic inspection methods. 

2. Know the following methods of sampling: single, 
double, multiple, sequential. 



Total: 20 hours 

3. Know the complexities involved in multivariate 
quality control techniques. 

4. Know the benefits of q^iality control. 

Prerequisites for Study of Quality Control Practices 

Trainee selection standards. Proficiency in mathe- 
matical computation is desirable. 

Topic Outline 

I. Quality Control Programs 

II. Quality Control Methods 

III. Statistical Methods in Quality Control Practice 

TOPIC I. QUALITY CONTROL PROGRAMS 

A. Definition of quality control 

B. Necessity for quality control 

1. Legal aspects of purchasing agreements and 
purchases 

2. Customer satisfaction with product 

3. Assurance of meeting contractual require- 
ments 












4. Lowered process costs 

a. Control of inbound material 

b. Control and correction process, machines, 
manpower productivity 

c. Lowered reject ratio 

5. Control of salvage operations 

6. Wage computation on incentive lype pro- 
grams 

7. Lowering of shipment costs 

8. Reduction of accounting effort (handling 
replacement, rejects, adjustments, etc.) 

9. Importance to proper production planning 

10. Decreased inventories 

G. Responsibility for quality control 

1. Sales department 

2. Purchasing department 

3. Engineering and production engineering de- 
partments 

4. Production department 

5. Quality control department 

6. Receiving department 

7. Contracting division 

8. Others 

D. Specifications and standards 

1. Contractual 

2. Engineering, purchasing, and production 

3. By industry and government 

a. American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers (ASME) 

b. American Society for Testing and Ma- 
terials (ASTM) 

c. National Electrical Manufacturers Associ- 
ation (NEMA) 

d. Society of Automotive Engineers (SAE) 

e. United States Pharmacopoeia (USP) 

f. Underwriters’ Laboratories (UL) 

g. American Standards Association (ASA) 

h. Army and Navy Military Specifications 
and Standards (especially MIL-=STD=- 
105A) 

i. Aeronautical Standards and Specifications 

E. Instituting a quality control program 

1 . Administrative decisions 

2. Personnel (inspectors, statisticians, etc.) 

3. Facilities 

4. Methods 



TOPIC II. QUALITY CONTROL METHODS 

A. 1. By attribute 

2. By characteristic(.s) 



3. Impracticality of 100 percent inspection 

a. Amount of material involved 

b. Type of test 

(1) Destructive (fuels, e.xplosives, etc.) 

(2) Useful life 

(3) Total reliability of piece 

4. When nccc.ssary 

5. Components and subas.semblics 

B. Inspection by sampling 

1. Lots and randomizing 

2. Single, double, sequential, and multiple 

3. Dodge-Romig Tables (MIL-STD-105A) 

4. Empirical sampling methods 

C. Process quality control methods 

D. Quality control charts 

E. Zero defects methods 

TOPIC III. STATISTICAL .METHODS IN QUALITY CONTROL 
PRACTICE 

A. Laws of probability and distribution 

B. Standard deviations 

C. Process average and variance 

D. Control limits 

1. Medians 

2. Ranges 

E. Zero defects practice 

F. Review of sampling methods and formulas 

G. Ri.sk of decision to accept or reject 

a. Producer’s standards 

b. Con.sumer’s standards 

c. AQL (lowest acceptable lot quality) 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or equivalent commercially available material), select 
trainee and teacher materials for use in this unit. 
Additional materials are listed in appendix D. 



Feiqenbaum, a. V. Total Qiialhy Control. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 19(11. 

Georoe, G. S., Jr. Management in Industry, 2nd ed. (Part VII). 

Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1964. 

Hansen, Bertrand L. Qiiality Control: Theory and Applications. 

Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prcnticc-Hall, 19()3. 

JuRAN, J. M. Quality Control Handbook, 2nd ed. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1962. 

Richmond, S. B. Statistical Analysis, 2nd ed. New York: Ronald 
Press, 1964. 

Timms, Howard L. The Production Function in Business: Manage- 
ment Division Systems. Homewood, 111.: Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., 1966. 
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SHIPPING REGULATIONS AND PROCEDURES (SRP) 
Specialized Knowledge for; Tariff and Schedules Examiner 

Hours Class: 1 hour daily 



Description unci Teaching Suggestions 

This unit is largely concerned with developing 
knowledge and practice in shipping and traffic de- 
partment oflice recordkeeping, origination of docu- 
ments for shipping, and tariffs. It also allows for 
developing familiarity with the various methods used 
for preparing shipments, the regulations published by 
various carriers (including the post office), and a 
working kriowlcdge of tariff reference sources for both 
domestic and international shipments. 

The emphasis in the unit should be on the “how-to” 
of choosing methods of shipment, abiding by carrier 
and customer regulations and specifications for pack- 
aging (packing) and shipment, and providing for 
insurance of shipment. Teachers should therefore 
limit lectures to the introductory phases. It is sug- 
gested that teachers have available as many of the 
documents as possible for trainee practice; e.g., rate 
guides, tariffs, and classifications. Shipping problems 
should be prepared by the teacher in advance for 
study and homework assignments. 

Field trips to major shippers, carriers, and large 
post offices are suggested for first hand observation 
and trainee reports of shipping and freight handling 
practices. 

Vi.sual presentations by slides, filmstrips, and motion 
pictures are suggested to strengthen familiarity with 
forms, and material handling and packaging methods. 
Representatives from the post office, carriers, and 
manufacturers of containerboard packings should be 
asked to give special presentations to the group. 
Discussions by trainees should be encouraged through- 
out the unit. 

Trainees can be evaluated using oojective tests and 
work done on practice problems. 

Standards oj Achievement 

1. Describe suitable materials for packing solids, 
liquids, and fragile items for shipment. 

2. Prepare sample bill of lading, express receipt. 
United Parcel Service manifest, etc. 

3. Prepare simple rate chart from one to ten 
others (at least two international), showing 
costs via different methods oi shipping. 

4. Compute weight break-point on different meth- 
ods of shipping. 



Total: 30 hours 

5. Determine insurance costs on sample shipments 
via different methods of shipping. 

6. Determine whether shipper or carrier should 
load or unload various kinds of shipments. 

7. Know advantages and disadvantages of various 
shipping methods. 

8. Select proper acid or explosive labels for ship- 
ments. 

9. Select best method of shipping various materials 
between different points. 

10. Understand the use of various shipping refer- 
ences and classifications. 

1 1 . Know proper procedures when preparing ma- 
terial for shipment. 

12. Understand the purpose and use of various 
shipping documents and forms for domestic 
shipments. 

13. Understand the basic differences between do- 
mestic and international shipments. 

14. Understand role of regulatory agencies govern- 
ing different methods of shipment. 

Prerequisites for Study oj Shipping Regulations and 
Procedures 

Trainee selection standards. 

Topic Outline 

I. Importance of Traffic Flow and Adherence to 
Shipping Regulations 
II. Carriers 

III. Shipping Terminology 

IV. Tariffs 

V. Shipping Rates 

VI. Foreign Trade 

VII. Choosing Methods of Shipping 

VIII. Packaging Materials for Shipment 

IX. Freight Service and Rates 

X. Using the U.S. Mail for Shipments 

XI. Shipping Procedures 

XII. Documentation of Shipments 

XIII. Loading and Unloading Practices 

XIV. Addressing and Labeling 

"OPIC I. IMPORTANCE OF TPAFFIG FLOW AND ADHERENCE 
TO SHIPPING REGULATIONS 

A. Importance of proper traffic flow 

1 . For expeditious dispatch of materials 




2. For customer service 

3. For cost reduction-production, avoiding 
spoilage, etc. 

B. Inventory control 

1. Relationship to traffic flow 

2. Procedures compatible with shipping regu- 
lations and procedures 

C. Need for documenting traflic movement 

1. Invoicing 

2. Claims 

3. Tracing 

D. Regulatory agencies and their functions 

1. Interstate Commerce Commission 

2. Federal Aviation Agency 

3. Civil Aeronautics Board 

4. U.S. Customs 

5. U.S. Public Health Service 

6. U.S. Department of Commerce 

E. Reasons for shipping regulations 

1 . Protection of receiver 

2. Protection of shipper and other shippers 

3. Protection of carrier 

4. Customer or receiver requirements 

a. Private sector— individual 

b. Industrial sector 

c. Military specifications 

5. Protection of other goods 

F. Importance of adhering to specific shipping 
regulations 

1. Customer retention 

2. Production or business loss 

3. Safety of persons involved-shipper, carrier, 
receiver 

4. Legal and carrier requirements 

5. Insurance company requirements 

6. Law suits 

TOPIC II. CARRIERS 

A. Definition 

1. Common 

2. Contract 

B. Responsibilities 

1. To shipper 

2. To consignee 

3. To carrier’s personnel 

4. To transshippers 

5. To other carriers 

6. To government-legal requirements 

C. Types of carriers 

1. Truck 

2. Railroad 

3. Air freight 



4. Steamship 

5. Bus package 

6. Parcel delivery 

7. Messenger 

8. Post Office 

9. REA 

D. Carrier regulations for shipments 

1. Uniform Freight Classification 

2. National Motor Freight Classification 

3. Interstate Commerce Commission regulations 

4. U.S. Post Office Department manuals of 
standards and rules 

5. Official Express Classification 

Note; The teacher should have copies of these publications 
available for trainee familiarization. No attempt should be 
made to study the various regulations in detail. However, 
trainees should develop skill in finding where the appropriate 
regulations of various carriers, governing shipment of a 
particular commodity or item may be found and how to 
look into the details. The Texts and Other Teaching Ma- 
terials section of this unit and the Sources of Educational 
Materials appendix should be consulted for information 
about obtaining copies of the items listed under subtopic D. 

TOPIC III. SHIPPING TERMINOLOGY 

A. C.O.D. and prepaid 

B. Bills of lading— uniform straight, order 

C. Waybills and manifests 

D. F.O.B.““Origin and destination 

E. C.I.F. 

F. CL and LCL 

G. Demurrage 

H. Arrival notices 

I. Commodity class and rates 

J. Pooling— pools, pool cases, etc. 

K. Freight forwarders, consolidators, etc. 

Note; Only the most common terms have. been listed 
above. Teachers should refer trainees to the various classifi- 
cations and regulations for expansion of terminology, since 
these sources contain definitions and glossaries. 

TOPIC IV. TARIFFS 

A. Tariffs defined 

B. Rates 

1 . How established 

2. Specific duties 

3. Ad valorem duties 

4. Graduated rates 

C. Variations 
1. Air 

a. Air Express TarifiT 

b. Official Air Transport Restricted Articles 
TariflfNo. 6-C 
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2. Rail 

a. Tariff No. 15 (railroads — covering ex- 
plosives and dangerous articles) 

b. Freight Container Tariff Series 

3. Motor 

a. Motor Carriers’ Explosive and Dangerous 
Articles Tariff No. 12. 

b. Southern Freight Association Container 
and Loading Rules Tariff 823-Series 

4. Steamship 

TOPIC v. SHIPPING RATES 

A. As found in tariffs 

B. As found in freight rate guides 

C. As determined by carrier 

D. Comparing shipping rates 

1. On basis of nature of item to be shipped— 
commodity class 

2. Quantity— weight or volume, CL, LCL, etc. 

3. Shipping distance— miles, zones 

4. Consolidated shipments 

5. Comparison of one mode vensus others 

a. REA versus motor carrier 

b. Parcel Post versus United Parcel Service 

c. Air versus truck 

E. Break points and comparisons 

TOPIC VI. FOREIGN TRADE 

A. Export procedure 

1. Shipper’s export declaration 

2. Consular invoices 

3. Commercial invoices 

4. Certificate of origin 

5. Bills of lading 

6. Proper channels for forwarding documents 

B. Exchange controls 

G. Import quotas and license restrictions 

D. Export subsidies 

E. Blocked currency systems 

F. Types of international barter agreements 

TOPIC VII. CHOOSING METHODS OF SHIPPING 

A. Air, mail, rail, motor, or steamship 

1. Determine factors 

2. Advantages and disadvantages of each 

B. Rates (see topic V) 

G. Urgency of delivery 

D. Distances and customer locations 

1 . Domestic customers 

2. International customers 



E. Packaging and handling requirements 

F. Break points 

G. Type, size, weight, and bulk or volume of items 
to be shipped 

H. Customer preferences 

TOPIC VIII. PACKAGING MATERIALS FOR SHIPMENT 

A. Methods of packaging 

1. Bags, bales, and bundles 

2. Baskets, boxes, and cabinets 

3. Cans, in cars, cases, and crates 

4. Cylinders, drums, tubes, and rolls 

5. Loose methods 

6. Packages (as specified in the classification) 

7. Trunks and pails 

8. Miscellaneous 

B. Outer packing materials 

1. Wood 

2. Corrugated paper and fibreboard 

3. Metal, plastic, and glass 

4. Cloth 

G. Inner packing materials 

1 . Paper—shredded and wadded 

2. Corrugated paperboard and fibreboard 

3. Styrofoam and other plastics 

4. Special and miscellaneous materials 

D. Combination of materials 

E. Shipments containing combinations of pack- 
aging 

F. Palletizing 

G. Packaging explosives, dangerous articles, and 
contaminants 

H. Strapping and banding practices 

I. Hand versus machine packaging 

J. Penalties on shipper for failing to package and 
identify commodity or material properly (See 
Freight Classification Rules) 

TOPIC IX. FREIGHT SERVICE AND RATES 

Note: The various freight guides and classifications should 
be consulted by trainees to solve shipping problems concern- 
ing rates which have been prepared in advance by the 
teacher. 

A. Class rates 

B. Commodity rates 

C. Quantity rates 

D. Packaging factors in rates 

E. Freight service“=speed, care, routing, and re- 
routing 

F. Penalties for failure to comply with regulations 
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TOPIC X. USING THE U.S. MAIL FOR SHIPMENTS 

A. Special postal services and rates 

1. Air parcel 

2. Educational materials 

3. Special handling 

4. Special delivery 

5. Combination mailing 

6. Certificate of mailing 
7- Pool cases 

8. Certified and registered mail 

9. Insured mail 

10. Return receipt requests 

B. Bulk mail procedures 

C. Stamping and imprinting procedures 

D. Classes of mailing and rates 

1. First-, second-, third-, and fourth-class mail 

2. Specifications, limitations, and regulations 

E. Postal regulations 

1 . Postal Manual — chapter 1 

2. Special regulations — explosives, fruit, vege- 
tables, etc. 

F. International mail 

G. Addressing and labeling practice 

H. Postal documentation 

1 . Receipts for parcels and envelopes 

2. Receipts for charges 

3. Certificates 

4. Miscellaneous receipts 

TOPIC XI. SHIPPING PROCEDURES 

A. Inspection of shipment 

1. Quantity — counting, weighing, and measur- 
ing 

2. Size or volume 

3. Type or nature of items 

4. Adherence to customer, military, or manu- 
facturing specifications for packaging 

B. Condition and correctness of assembled order 
of packages, pallets, bundles, etc. 

C. Adequacy of packing (See Freight Clas.sification 
Rules) 

D. Identification — 1 of 3, 2 of 5, 5 of 5, etc. — of 
packages, bundles, or groups 

E. Comparison of items (packages, bundles, bales, 
etc.) with shipping document and shipping 
order 

F. Checking consignee address 

G. Obtaining rates and rate comparisons 

H. Shipping by method of preference in shipper’s 
location 

I. Handling of shipment in shipper’s location 






TOPIC XII. DOCUMENTATION OF SHIPMENTS 

A. Shipper’s order 

B. Documents for carriers 

1. Uniform straight bill of lading 

a. REA 

b. Motor carrier 

c. Railroad 

d. Steamship 

2. Order bill of lading 

3. Sight draft 

4. Government bill of lading 

5. Manifests 

a. REA 

1j. Consolidators 
c. United Parcel Service 

6. Air freight waybill 

7. Notifications — arrival notices, etc. 

8. Express receipts 

a. Rail 

b. Air 

c. Motor 

9. Others 

Note: Teachers: should have samples or copies of many 
of these documents available for trainee practice. 

C. Prepaid and collect shipments documentation 

D. Neatness, accuracy, and completeness of ship- 
ping documents 

E. Coordination of documents with traffic and 
bookkeeping departments 

F. Insurance 

1. REA — rail and air 

2. Parcel post 

3. Motor carrier 

4. United Parcel Service 

5. Railroad 

6. Air freight 

7. Marine shipments 

G. Special documents for international shipments 

1. Export license 

2. Government approval 

3. Consular declaration 

4. Import license 

5. Others agreed upon by contract or required 
by countries of origin or destination 

H. Certificates required by carriers — boxes, pack- 
ages, etc. 

I. Followups, tracers, and other forms 

J. Loss and damage claim forms — against carriers 
or shippers 
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TOHC XIII. LO.\DING AND UNLOADING PRACTICES 

A. Shipper loading adv^ntagc.s and di.sadvantages 

B. Consignee unloading-advantages and disad- 
vantages 

C. Carrier loading or unloading — advantages and 
disadvantages 

D. Effect on shipping costs of A, B, and C 

E. Protection against damage, theft, spoilage, and 
leakage 

F. Safety requirements 

TOPIC XIV. ADDRESSING AND LABELING 

A. Outside address 

1. Ultimate consignee 

2. Intermediate consignee 

B. Inside address 

C. Caution labels 

1. Perishable merchandise 

2. Fragile merchandise 

D. Explosives labels 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or equivalent commercially available material), select 
trainee and teacher materials for use in this unit. 
Additional materials are listed in appendix D. 

Agnew, Peter L. and Meehan, James. Clerical Office Practice, 
3rd ed. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1961. 

Archer, Fred; Brecker, Raymond; and Frankes, John. 

General Office Practice, 3rd. ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1968. 
Association oj American Railroads, Official Rate Classification Book. 
Washington: Association of American Railroads. Issued 
periodically. 

Bullinger’.s Guides, Inc. Bullingeds Postal and Shipping Guide. 

New York: Bullinger’s Guides, Inc. Issued periodically. 
Colton, R. C. and Ward, E. S. Practical Handbook of Industrial 
Traffic Management. The Lord Baltimore Press. 

Craf, John R. Introduction to Business. New York: Henry Holt 
19.57. 



EXPRESS Audit Company, The. Express and Parcel Post Com- 
parative Rate Guide. Providence, R.I.: Express Audit Co. 
Issued periodically, 

I'riedman, Sherwood and Grossman, Jack. Applied Clerical 
Practice, 2nd ed. New York: Pitman Publishing Corp., iS 

Leonard, G. R. & Co. Leonardos Guide for Parcel Post, Express, 
Ereight, Rates, and Routing. New York: G. R. Leonard & Co! 
Issued periodically. 

Locklin, D. Philip. Economics of Transportation. Homewood 
III.: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1960. ’ 

National Motor Freight Traffic Association. Xational 
Motor Ireight Classification. Washington: National Motor 
Freight Association. Issued periodically. 

Price, Ray; Musselman, Vernon; Hall, J. Curtis; and 
Weeks, Edwin. General Business Eor Everyday Living 3rd ed. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1966. 

Railway Express Agency. Breaking Point Charts. New York: 
Railway Express Agency, Inc. Issued periodically. 

. Official Express Classification. New York: Railway F.x- 
press Agency, Inc. Issued periodically, 

. Air Express Tariff No. 1. New York: Railway Express 
Agency, Inc. Issued periodically. 

Reed, Clinton A.; Conover, Hobart H.; and .Stearns, 

Robert E. Introduction to Business. Boston: Allyn and Bacon 
1963. ^ 

Trade Service Publications, Inc. International Shipline Guide. 
Los Angeles: Trade Service Publications, Inc. Issued peri- 
odically. 

Uniform Classification Committee. Uniform Ereight Classifi- 
cation and Supplements. Chicago: Uniform' Classification Com- 
mittee. Issued periodically with supplements. 

U.S. Code. -Title 15: Commerce and Trade {Interstate Commerce 
Act). Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1964. 

United States Department of Commerce. Essential United 
States Eoreign Trade Routes. Washington: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1963. 

United States Postal Department. Directory of International 
Mail. Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office. Issued 
periodically. 

— Directory of Post Offices. Washington: U.S. Government 

Printing Office. Issued periodically. 

• National ^ip Code Directory. Washington: U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. Issued periodically. 

• United States Official Postal Guide. Washington: U.S. 
Government Printing Office. Issued periodically. 
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TIME AND MOTION ECONOMY (TME) 

Functional Knowledge for; Clerical Technician, File Service Worker, 
Process-De.scription Writer, General Foreman 



Hours Class: 1 hour dailv 



Total: 30 hours 



Description and Teaching Suggestions 
This unit is designed to introduce trainees to time 
and motion economy as used in manufaeturing plants 
and offices. It is not intended that trainees develop 
proficiency in time and motion study or economy 
work since this work is in the provinee of the in- 
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dustrial engineer. It is intended, however, that the 
.subject of time and motion economy and its appli- 
cation to production management be seen from the 
perspective of how it affects those persons in super- 
visory and administrative management positions. To 
develop an awareness of the effect that this work has 
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on an entire organization, several viewpoints on time 
and motion economy are presented, as well as the 
fundamental concepts of time and motion study and 
work simplification. Discussion should be encouraged 
to supplement class lectures and trainee reading as- 
signments. Objective tests can be used to evaluate 
trainee progress. Trainees should be assigned to pre- 
sent a report on some phase of time and motion 
study or time and motion economy. The report should 
be considered in the evaluation of the trainee, to- 
gether with the results of objective tests. 

Standards of Achievement 

1. Differentiate between work simplification and 
time and motion economy. 

2. Demonstrate knowledge of time and motion 
study techniques, variables, and factors con- 
sidered by industrial engineers and industrial 
psychologists. 

3. Present arguments for and against time and 
motion economy as seen by production manage- 
ment, industrial engineers, industrial psycholo- 
gists, employees, and labor organizations. 

4. Demonstrate ability to do a simple time and 
motion study. 

Prerequisites for Study of Time and Motion Economy 
Trainee selection standards. 

Topic Outline 

I. History and Purpose of Time and Motion 
Economy 

II. Work Simplification and Time and Motion 
Economy 

III. Practice in Making a Simple Time and Motion 
Study 

IV. Industrial Psychology Viewpoints 

V. Employee Views on Time and Motion Economy 

VI. Labor Organization Views on Time and Motion 
Economy 

VII. The Employee Relations Department and Time 
and Motion Economy 

TOPIC I. HISTORY AND PURPOSE OP TIME AND MOTION 
ECONOMY 

A. Introduction of scientific management 

1. Taylor 

2. Gilbreth 

B. Purpose of time and motion economy 

1. Increased productivity of worker 

2. Decreased fatigue 



3. Uniformity of measurement of productive 
rate 

4. Production scheduling and costs 

5. Rates of pay and wage incentives 

TOPIC II. WORK SIMPLIFICATION AND TIME AND MOTION 
ECONOMY 

A. Work simplification denned 

B. Work simplification objectives 

1. Reduction or elimination of tasks 

2. Better placement of tools, materials, and 
equipment 

3. Substitution of machines or devices to fa- 
cilitate manual tasks 

4. Combining task elements 

C. Analysis methods in work simplification 

1. Flow charts 

2. Flow diagrams 

3. Analysis sheets and symbols 

4. Questioning approach 

D. Time and motion study and economy differ- 
entiated and defined 

1 . As part of work simplification 

2. As separate from work .simplification 

E. Objectives of time and motion economy 

1. Production goals — output, scheduling, and 
cost reduction 

2. Fair wage determination 

3. Reduction of worker fatigue 

F. Objective and subjective elements involved in 
time and motion study and economy 

1 . Methods of observing — personal, motion pic- 
ture 

2. Allowances for variability in performance 
rate of workers 

3. Allowances for worker needs — physiological 
needs and conditions 

4. Allowances for worker fatigue 

5. Measuring instruments used 

6. Estimates and ratings by observer 

TOPIC III. PRACTICE IN MAKING A SIMPLE TIME AND 
MOTION STUDY 

A. Explanation of observation sheet for time study 

B. Noting task elements 

C. Symbols for shorthand recording (thcrbligs, etc.) 

D. Calculations 

E. Allowance factors — worker rating, etc. 

Note: Trainees should be supplied with stop watches, 
observation sheets, and boards. A simple task should be per- 
formed by one trainee while another makes observations 
and records. Comparisons should be made after exercise is 
completed. Difficulties should be discussed. 
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TOPIC IV. INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY VIEWPOINTS 

A. Range of psychological approach to human be- 
havior in industry 

B. Areas of criticism of time and motion economy 

1. Assumptions by industrial engineers and 

management 

a. Consistency of individual performances 
versus variability 

b. Atomistic visualization of human behavior 
— part versus whole 

c. Accounting for individual differences — 
age, skill, motivation, aptitude, etc. 

d. Criteria used for evaluation 

e. Methods of measurement 

f. Subjectivity factor in estimating and day- 
to-day variability of observer 

g. The theories of average, leveling, and 
rating 

h. Neglect of scientific approach 

i. Formation of principles and laws by time 
and motion economy engineers or tech- 
nicians 

j. Fatigue allowances 

k. The best method fallacy 

C. View of time and motion study as descriptive 
methods of investigating work 

D. Work analysis by industrial psychologists 

1. Movement 

2. Work station arrangement 

3. Design of tools and equipment — human fac- 
tors engineering 

4. Causes of worker fatigue and boredom 

5. Motivation research 

6. Effect on employee behavior 

E. Areas of consolidation of industrial engineering 
and industrial psychology 

TOPIC V. EMPLOYEE VIEWS ON TIME AND MOTION 
ECONOMY 

A. Resistance to change 

B. Source of initiation of change 

C. Development of insecure feelings 

D. Development of attitude toward supervisors 

TOPIC VI. LABOR ORGANIZATION VIEWS ON TIME AND 
MOTION ECONOMY 

A. Obtaining studies for use in collective bargaining 

B. Objection to one standardized method of doing 
job 

C. Possible loss of membership 

D. Feeling of lack of objectivity of industrial time 
and motion studies 



TOPIC VII. THE EMPLOYEE RELATIONS DEPARTMENT AND 
TIME AND MOTION ECONOMY 

A. Concerns of employee relations department 

1. Employee morale and behavior 

2. Productivity of employees 

3. Reduction of absenteeism and turnover costs 

4. Collective bargaining 

5. Employee training 

B. Reconciliation of differing points of view re- 
garding time and motion economy by employee 
relations group 

1 . Acting as mediator 

2. Consultations with production group 

3. Use of reconciled views in collective bar- 
gaining process 

C. Training of workers in new methods 

D. Gaining worker acceptance of new methods 

1. Adequate communication 

2. Periodic reviews and adjustments of time and 
motion economy practices 

E. Use in wage and salary administration 

F. Supervisory training required 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

krom the following suggested texts and materials 
(or equivalent commercially available material), select 
trainee and teacher materials for use in this unit. 
Additional materials are listed in appendix D. 

Barnes, R. M. Motion and 7 tine Study: Design and Measurement 
at Work, 5th ed. New York: John Wiley and Sons, I9().‘3. 

■ • Motion and Time Study Problems and Projects, 2nd ed. 

New York: John Wiley and Sons, I9(JI. 

Blood, Jerome W. (ed.). The Personnel Job in a Changing 
World. New York: American Management Association, 19(34. 
Close, G. C., Jr. Work InUrovement. New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, 1960. 

Gellerman, S. W. People, Problems, and Profits. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1960. 

Gilmer, Beverly V. Industrial Psychology. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1961. 

Karn, H. W. and Gilmer, Beverly V. Readings in Industrial 
and Business Psychology, 2nd ed. New York: ^McGraw-Hill, 
1962. 

Quick, J. H.; Duncan, J. H.; and Malcolm, J. A. Work 
Factor Time Standards. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1962. 
Schaffer, R. H. Maximizing the Impact of Industrial Engineering. 

New York: American Management Association, 1966. 

Smith, H. C. Psychology of Industrial Behavior, 2nd ed. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1964. 

Spates, T. G. Human Values Where People Work. New York: 
Harper and Row, 1960. 

Staley, John D. The Cost Minded Manager. New York: Ameri- 
can Management Association, 1961. 

Tii-fin, j. and McCormick, E. J. Industrial Psychology, 5th ed. 
Englewood ClilTs, N.J.: Prcnticc-Hall, 1965. 
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TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT (TM) 

Functional Knowledge for; Branch Manager, Tariff and Schedules Examiner, 

Contract and Order Administrator 



Hours Class; 2 hours daily 

Description and Teaching Suggestions 

Control of an industry’s incoming and outgoing 
materials and products is vital if production needs 
are to be maintained and customers’ requirements are 
to be met. This control requires a capable staff, and 
an understanding of the clerical details involved in 
maintaining a steady flow of inbound production 
materials and an outbound flow of flnished products 
or materials. Trainees will be introduced to the 
various kinds of knowledge required to enable them 
to perform the necessary clerical work. Teachers 
should instruct by leading the trainee through ap- 
propriate text material and by assigning problem 
material for home preparation. Home assignments 
should be graded, and problems should be reviewed 
in class. The assigned problem material should be 
based on actual business situations. 

Where possible, trainees should be taken on two 
or more fleld trips to a company’s shipping and 
receiving department and to a large carrier’s terminal. 
These trips would enable the trainee to see, flrst hand, 
the need and application of the study program. 

Teachers should also consult the Shipping Regu- 
lations and Procedures unit. 

Standards of Achievement 

1 . Demonstrate knowledge of, purpose and use of, 
and ability to complete; 

a. Bill of lading 

b. Freight bill 

c. Carrier’s delivery receipt 

d. REA receipt 

2. Explain meaning of; 

a. F.O.B. origin, F.O.B. destination 

b. Prepaid, prepaid and charge, prepaid and 
allowed 

3. Explain how loss and damage claims are 
handled; 

a. Time limit for filing 

b. When inspection report is needed and time 
limitation for requesting 

c. What determines who should file claims 

4. Describe and be able to find specific information 
in the National Motor Freight Classification 
and Uniform Freight Classification. 

5. List or explain a few basic rules contained in 



Total: 80 hours 

the National Motor and Uniform Freight 
Classifications. 

6. Explain the application of the descriptions and 
ratings contained in the National Motor and 
Uniform Freight Classifications. 

7. Know class rates, commodity rates, rates made 
by intermediate clause application, omnibus 
clause, and breakpoints. 

8. Describe when the following modes of trans- 
portation are best used; 

a. Rail freight-—LCL, CL 

b. Motor freight — LTL, TL 

c. REA, air express 

d. Freight forwarders 

e. Air freight, deferred air freight 

f. Air freight forwarders 

g. Parcel post 

h. United Parcel Service 

9. Explain functions of Classification Committee- 
rail and motor and Standing Rate Committees 

10. Explain four ways to reduce transportation 
costs. 

Prerequisites for Study oj Traffic Management 

Trainee selection standards. Shipping Regulations 
and Procedures unit or equivalent work experience 
would be helpful. 

Topic Outline 

I. Transportation in the United States Before 
1887 

II. Federal and State Regulation 

III. Traffic Management 

IV. Classification of Freight 

V. Construction of Tariffs 

VI. Freight Rates 

VII. Modes of Transportation 

VIII. Shipping Documents 

IX. F.O.B. Terms 

X. Claims 

XL Ways to Reduce Transportation Costs 

TOPIC I. TRANSPORTATION IN THE UNITED STATES BEFORE 

1887 

A. Local nature of transportation 
1 . Manufacturing on small scale 
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2. Transportation needs were confined to near- 
by towns 

3. Horse and wagon /was adequate for needs 

4. Charges were on basis of what the public 
would pay 

B. Population growth increased industrial growth 

1. Need for expanding market 

2. Rivers— -early routes of transportation 

3. Development of canals to connect lakes and 
rivers 

C. Beginning of “Iron horse” 

1. Adjunct to canals 

2. Competitive with canals 

3. Growth of railroads and decline of canals 

D. Conditions which led to regulation 

1. Competition between railroads 

2. Inability of canals to compete with railroads 

3. Prejudice and discrimination practiced by 
railroads—against each other, communities, 
and industries 



TOPIC II. FEDERAL AND STATE REGULATION 
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A. Passage of “Act to Regulate Commerce” in 1887 

1 . Original provisions 

2. Inadequacies of the act which reduced its 
effectiveness 

3. Congressional activity to make the act 
effective 

a. Amendment of section 6 in 1889 giving 
ICC authorization to prescribe form of 
tariffs 

b. Elkins Act“=-1903 

c. Hepburn Act— 1906 

B. State commissions 

1. Predated Federal regulation 

2. Not applicable to interstate commerce 

rOPlC III. TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 

A. Securing desired transportation at lowest costs 
in relation to required services 

B. Instruct sales and purchasing departments in 
meaning of F.O.B. terms 

G. Cooperating with other departments in: 

1 . Production planning 

2. Plant locations 

3. Furnishing rate information to sales and 
purchasing departments 

4. Helping determine desirable units of sale and 
purchase 

5. Assisting or arranging travel details for exec- 
utives 
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1). Managing automobile fleet for sales and service 
personnel 

E. Maintaining good working relations with com- 
mon carriers 

F. Receiv'ng function 

G. Shipping function 

H. Maintaining traffic flow 

I. Preparing shipping orders and related docu- 
ments 

J. Providing insurance 

K. Role of the traffic manager 

TOPIC IV. CLASSIFICATION OF FREIGHT 

A. Early history of classification 

1 . Numerous individual carrier classifications 

2. Lack of uniformity 

B. Rail classification 

1. Territories 

2. Rules 

3. Commodity descriptions 

4. Ratings 

C. Motor classification 

1. Territories 

2. Rules 

3. Commodity descriptions 

4. Ratings 

D. Procedure for handling applications with classifi- 
cation boards 

E. Miscellaneous classifications and regulations 

TOPIC V. CONSTRUCTION OF TARIFFS 

A. Tariff circulars 

1. Regulations governing form and content * 

2. Develop uniformity and clarity ^ 

B. Contents of tariffs | 

1. Title page 

2. Arrangement of contents 

3. Supplements 

a. Amendments to tariffs 

b. Title page and arrangement of contents 
identical to tariffs 



TOPIC VI. FREIGHT RATES 

A. Glass rates 

1 . Apply ,to ratings shown in classifications 

2. Published for all areas in United States 

B. Commodity rates 

1 . Apply to specific commodities 

2. Apply in preference to class rates except 
under certain circumstances 

3. Usually lower than cla.ss rates 
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G. Special service charges or rates 

D. Auditing freight charges 

1 . By industry rate clerks 

2. By outside auditing firm 

TOPIC VII. MODES OP TRANSPORTATION 

A. Rail freight 

B. Motor freight (national and local carriers) 

C. REA, air express 

D. Freight forwarders 

E. Air freight, deferred air freight 

F. Air freight forwarders 

G. Parcel post 

H. United Parcel Service 

I. Steamship (national and overseas) 

TOPIC VIII. SHIPPING DOCUMENTS 

A. Bills of lading 

1. Description 

2. Purpose and use 

B. REA receipts 

1. Description 

2. Purpose and use 
G. Freight bills 

1. Description 

2. Purpose and use 

D. Carrier delivery receipts 

1. Description 

2. Purpose and use 

Note: The teacher should obtain, if available, copies of 
actual shipping documents for use in class discussion and 
for trainee practice in completion based on a case history. 

TOPIC IX. I'.O.B. TERMS 

A. Meanings commonly used 

1 . Denotes when title passes 

2. Origin or shipping point 

3. Destination 

B. Variations of items A (2) and A (3) in relation 
to payment of freight charges 

1. Collect 

2. Collect and allowed 

3. Prepaid 

4. Prepaid and allowed 

G. Determine who should file loss and damage 
claims 

TOPIC X. CLAIMS 
A. Overcharge 

1 . Time limitation for filing 

2. Reasons for overcharge 

a. Wrong rate 

b. Error in description, extension, and/or 
weight 



3. Claim form.s 
B. Loss and damage 

1 . Time limitation for filing 

2. In.spcction if concealed damage 

3. Carrier’s delivery receipt must acknowledge 
vi.sible damage with delivery man’s signature 

4. Determination of extent of lo.ss 

a. Invoice value 

b. Replacement co.st 

c. Repaid co.st 

5. Lo.ss and damage claim forms 

6. Papers required to verify loss 

Note; Teacher should have sample claim forms available 
for practice exercises. 

TOPIC XI. WAYS TO REDUCE TRANSPORTATION COSTS 

A. Choosing most economical mode of transpor- 
tation in relation to service desired 

B. Packing adequate, but not excessive 

C. Shipping in large quantities for weight reduction 
rates 

1). Not shipping in weights less than required to 
equal or exceed minimum charges 

E. Consolidating .shipments 

F. Choosing and using containers and/or pallets 
to secure lower transportation charges 

G. Choosing pool car or pool truck shipping where 
possible—also stopoffs 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or equivalent commercially available material), select 
trainee and teacher materials for use in this unit. 
Additional materials are listed in appendix D. 

Bryon, Leslie A. Traffic Management in Industry. New York: 
Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, Inc., 1953. 

College of Advanced Traffic, Transportation and Traffic 
Management. Chicago: College of Advanced Traffic. Associ- 
ated project materials. 

Flood, Kenneth U. Traffic Management. Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. 
C. Brown Co., 1963. 

International Correspondence Schooi.s. Traffic Management. 

Scranton, Pa.: International Correspondence Schools. 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The Interstate Commerce Act. 

Washington; U.S. Government Printing Office, 1964. 
LaSalle Extension University. Traffic Management. Chicago: 
LaSalle Extension University, Associated project materials. 
Morton, Newton and Mossman, Frank H. Principles of Trans- 
portation. New York: Ronald Press, 1957. 

Taff, Charles A. Management of Traffic and Physical Distribution^ 
3rd ed. Homewood, 111.: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1964. 
Wilson, G. L. Traffic Management: Industrial, Commercial, Govern- 
mental. Englewood CllfTs, N.J.: Prcnticc-Hall, 1956. 

See also Texts and Other Teaching Materials in Shipping 
Regulations and Procedures unit. 
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UNION CONTRACT ADMINISTRATION (UCA) 

Environmental and Functional Knowledge for: Branch Manager, General Foreman, 

Industrial Organization Manager 



Hours CJlass: 1 hour daily 

Description and Teaching Suggestions 

This unit is designed to help trainees who may he 
directly involved in dealing with employers and em- 
ployee representatives in a labor organization to 
understand labor agreements in general. Application 
of this knowledge in the work setting will be largely 
influenced by the labor agreement in efifect. 

The unit begins with an overview of what a labor 
agreement represents to the worker, and manage- 
ment’s obligations and duties under the agreement. 
The position of the supervisor, his relationships with 
the unionized work force, and the scope of his actions 
as a management representative is explored. 

Teachers of this unit should use group discussion, 
role plays a typical “firing line” situations involving 
union-management relations and special readings in 
labor relations Trainees should write reports on the 
material read. In addition, teachers should have 
copies of typical arbitration cases and decisions for 
distribution to and for discus.sion by the group. Evalu- 
ation of trainee knowledge should be made by oo- 
jective tests. 

Standards of Achievement 

1. Know the principle provisions of labor agree- 
ments. 

2. Describe typical grievance procedures. 

3. Know supervisor’s responsibilities and duties re- 
garding labor agreement administration. 

Prerequisites for Study oj Union Contract 
Administration 

Frainee selection standards. 

Topic Outline 

I. Collective Bargaining 

II. The Labor Agreement in General 

III. Labor Agreement Specifics 

IV. Supervisory Role in the Administration of the 
Agreement 

V. Grievance Procedure and the Supervisor 

VI. The Supervisor and Collective Bargaining 
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Total: 60 hours 

TOIMO I. COLLECTIVE BARCAININO 

A. Origins of modern-day collective bargaining 

B. Collective bargaining process 

1. Presentation of demands by labor organi- 
zation 

2. C’ertification of labor organization as bar- 
gaining agent 

3. Legal requirements of restrictions on: 

a. Employer 

b. Bargaining agent 

4. Multiple bargaining participants 

C. Obligation to bargain 

1. In good faith 

2. Other approaches Boulwarism, etc. 

1). Obligation to reduce bargaining agreements and 
understandings to writing 

E. Public relations during bargaining process 

F. DifTcrence between contract and agreement 

TOPIC II. THE LABOR AGREEMENT IN GENERAL 

A. The agreement and the employee 

1 . The employee’s contract with the employer 

a. Nature 

b. Termination 

2. The influence of the labor agreement on the 
employee’s contract*with the employer 

a. Influence on wages, hours, and working 
conditions 

b. Protection of the employee against certain 
conditions 

B. The labor agreement and company policy 

1. Agreement is company policy in areas that 
it encompasses 

2. Management's prerogatives 

3. Adherence by the company and supervision 
to terms of agreement 

4. Need for careful study of provisions of specific 
agreement 

C. The agreement as a form of recognition and 
security for the union and the individual 

1. Description of employees included in bar- 
gaining unit 

2. Form of recognition 

a. As bargaining agent 

b. Closed shop definition 









c. Union shop definition 

d. ChcckofT 

e. Others 

3. Duration of agreement 

4. Individual security 

D. Definition of wages 

1. Types of plans for wage payment 

2. Uniformity of wages 

3. Wage rate range 

4. Fringe benefits as part of wage structure 

5. Guaranteed annual wage plans 

6. Provision for extra hours of work 

E. Hours of work 

1 . Definition in agreement 

2. Effect on total income of employee 

3. Provisions for overtime, shift differential, 
holiday, vacation, or other premium pay- 
ments 

F. Working conditions 

1 . Vagueness of definition in agreements 

2. Employer knowledge and philosophy of hu- 
man relations 

Note: The teacher should have available some typical 
labor agreements for study by trainees showing how pro- 
visions arc categorized. These may be used for discussion of 
the next topic. 

TOPIC m. LABOR AGREEMENT SPECIFICS 

Note: Major provision of typical agreements are covered 
by the subtopics below. In the time available, the teacher 
may expand them as required. 

A. Seniority 

1. Types 

a. Plantwide 

b. Departmental 

c. Roster 

d. Job families or job 

e. Combinations of (a), (b), (c), and or (d) 

2. Test of ability to do work^may be common 
to all types 

3. Advantages and disadvantages to company 
and union 

4. Seniority and layoffs 

a. Order of use for layoff 

b. Period of retention after layoff 

c. Reinstatement provisions 

5. Seniority and promotions 

a. Trial period 

b. Judgment of success or failure of employee 

c. Disposition of employee who fails trial 
period 

d. Promotion of individual beyond ranks, 
and seniority retention problem 



e. Effect of tests or other criteria for pro- 
motion on .seniority 

f. Specific definitions in seniority-ba.sed pro- 
motion clauses; i.e., “All other things 
being equal, seniority shall govern in pro- 
motions.” Problem of defining “other 
thing.s” 

g. Kind of seniority governing promotion 

h. Involvement of bargaining agent with 
promotion from ranks to supervision to 
preserve effectivene.ss of seniority 

i. Effect of past performance, conduct, and 
disciplinary record on right of promotion 
by seniority 

6. Seniority accumulation during nonwork peri- 
ods or absence from ranks 

a. Illnesses— sporadic 

b. Sick leave, maternity leave 

c. Leaves of absence—union business, per- 
sonal business, renewals, jury duty 

d. Service in Armed Forces — draft, volun- 
tary enlistment, reserves, voluntary re- 
enlistment after original draft. Merchant 
Marine service, etc, 

e. Purposes of .seniority accumulation 

(1) Layoffs 

(2) Promotions 

(3) Vacation entitlement 

(4) Pension rights 

f. Accumulation and/or retention of senior- 
ity for those promoted out of bargaining 
unit 

7. Super-senior ity—un ion officials 

a. Purpose^^-protecti.on of union structure, 
not reward for official 

b. Applicability to promotions 

B. Transfer 

1 . Temporary (time limit) 

2. Permanent 

3. At company convenience 

4. At convenience 'of employee 

. 5, Rights of other employees to fill vacancy 
created by items 1 through 4 
6. Rights to a lateral transfer not involving 
promotion 

C. Hours of work and pay 

1 . Delineation of .shift hours 

2. Management right to change shift hours if 
production requires 

3. Uniform versus local plant hours 

4. Credited hours 

5. Productive hours 

6. Reduction or increases in rate per hour 



D. Overtime and premium pay 

1 . Specification of entitlement 

2. Equalization overtime provision 

3. Compulsory reasonable amount of overtime 
unless stated to the contrary 

4. Rate of pay for holiday work 

5. Work on Saturdays and Sundays, irrespective 
of 40-hour rule 

6. Prevention of pyramiding 

7. Eight-hour rule per day and 40-hour rule 
per week 

8. Specification of start of overtime 

9. Avoidance of automatic overtime 

10. Gall-backs 

a. Minimum guaranty 

b. Distinguished from regular overtime 

c. Test of having left company property 

E. Holidays 

1 . List of holidays 

2. Rate of pay for incentive and regular em- 
ployees 

3. Effect of holiday falling on Saturday or 
Sunday 

4. Prerequisite for holiday-— in terms of service, 
hours of work in current year, work day 
before or after, etc. 

5. Entitlement of probationary employees, em- 
ployees on sick leave, laid-off employees 

F. Probationary employees clause 

1. Specification of duration of probationary 
period 

2. Distinction between probationary and trial 
period 

3. Rights of a probationary employee 

a. Entitlement 

b. Benefits under grievance procedure 

c. Legal causes for discharge 

G. Discipline clause 

1. “Just cause” provisions 

2. Problems concerning specification of punish- 
ment for each offense and or reoccurrence 

H. Visitation of outside union ollicials 

I. Grievance procedure (covered in topic V) 

J. Other provisions 

1. Retirement, pensions, health insurance, etc. 

2. Severance pay 

3. Jury duty provisions 

4. Ridding for jobs 

5. Training 

6. Special provisions of contracts 



TOPIC IV. SUPERVISORY ROLE IN ADMINISTRATION OE THE 
AGREEME.’-’T 

A. Importance of relationship of union representa- 
tives and supervision 

B. Re.sponsibilities of supcrvi.sion to higher manage- 
ment 

C. Training of supervisory personnel involved with 
administration of agreement - conduct and in- 
volvement in grievances 

D. C-ompany\s prerogative to c.stablish rules and 
regulations 

1. For conduct of business 

2. Not in violation of specific provisions of 
agreement 

E. Obeying of supervisory orders by employees 
before grieving 

1 . Exception when order may violate law 

2. Exception when order endangers health and 
safety of employee or others 

F. Progressive di.sciplinc 

1. “Justcau.se” 

a. As related to offense 

b. As related to offender’s record 

2. Types of di.scipline for infractions 

a. Oral and written 

b. Suspension 

c. Discharge 

3. Union’s right to prote.st company action 
affecting current or future security of em- 
ployee 

G. Supervisor's handling of specific problems 

1. DLsciplinary 

a. Absences and latene.sses 

b. Insubordination 

c. Unfit conditions-to-work complaints 

d. Fighting 

e. Refusal by employee to v/ork overtime or 
on holidays, Saturday.s, or Sundays 

f. Carelessne.ss causing rejected work, dam- 
aged equipment, and/or excessive scrap 

g. Being struck by employee 

h. Unbecoming language used by employees 

i. Off-premises conduct problems 

j. Oth.ers 

2. Contractual 

a. Granting overtime to wrong employee 

b. Improper layoff or recall from layoff 

c. Failure to promote 

d. Improper pay and length of retroactivity 

e. Other contractual problems 
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3. Other problems 

a. Inability of employee to perform assigned 
work in classification 

b. Absences or latenesses due to physical 
condition 

c. Personal matters interfering with work- - 
garnishments, law suits, etc. 

d. Moonlighting 

e. Part time work for a competitor 

f. Other specific problems 

Note; Examples of the above problems should be given 
to group for study. 

H. Role in grievance procedure and its importance 
to management (detailed in topic V) 

TOPIC V. GRIEVANCE PROCEDURE AND THE SUPERVISOR 

A. The grievance procedure clause in the agree- 
ment 

B. Grievance and arbitration procedure specifics 

1 . Step procedure 

a. Reducing grievance to writing 

b. Formal answer to written grievance 

2. Time limits on both parties at each step 

a. Effect of violation of time limits 

(1) Barred if by grieving party 

(2) Automatic progression to next step if 
by accused party 

b. Realistic time limits 

3. Right of management to grieve 

4. Arbitration 

a. Selection of arbitrator 

b. Use of Federal Mediation and Concili- 
ation Service 

c. Use of State services 

d. Use of American Arbitration Association 

e. U.S. Supreme Court on jurisdiction of 
arbitrator 

f. Limitations of arbitrator 

(1) To contract interpretation decisions 

(2) On decisions for new contract 

g. Effect of arbitration award 

h. Appeals to courts of arbitrator’s decision 
G. Shop committees 

1. Number in relation to size of plant 

2. Rights of committee members 

3. Duties of committee members 

a. Subject to employer rules 

b. Procedure for leaving own department 
and for entering another 

c. Rights to speak to other employees— 
conditions 



d. Committee members have obligation to 
observe contract 

6. Rights of chairman of committee 

7. Union time investigating grievances 

a. All time 

b. Specified number of hours per man 

8. Grievance meeting time for committee 

9. Arbitration time 

D. Supervisor’s handling of grievances 

1 . May indicate errors by supervisor 

2. Indicate degree of closeness, confidence, and 
relationships of supervisor with employees 

3. Reporting to industrial relations manager 

a. Seeking advice and counsel 

b. Knowledge of procedure 

4. Reporting to supervisor’s manager 

5. Recording grievance and action 

6. Importance of documentation in all phases 
of grievance handling 

7. Submitting decision to responsible organi- 
zation personnel 

8. Awareness of grievance creating conditions 
and actions thereon 

9. Supervisor’s role in arbitration proceedings 
as witness or decision maker 

10. Maintaining relations with shop steward 



TOPIC VI. THE SUPERVISOR AND COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 

A. Documentation of certain actions related to 
labor agreement 

B. Supplying recommendations to management for 
collective bargaining 

C. Establishing of organization precedent through 
actions 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or equivalent commercially available material), select 
trainee and teacher materials for use in this unit. 
Additional materials are listed in appendix D. 

A.F. OF L.-=^G.I.O. The Shop Steward Manual, Washington: 
American Federation of Labor==Congrcss of Industrial 
Organization. 

Chamberlain, Neil W. and Kuhn, James W. Collective Bar- 
gainings 2nd ed. Nov York: McGraw-Hill, 1965. 

Henderson, J. A.; Hintz, E. R.; Jarrett, J. V.; Marbut, 
R. G.; AND White, W. J. Creative Collective Bargaining: 
Meeting Today s Challenges to Labor-Management Relations. linglc- 
wood GliiTs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1965. 

Platt, Robert and Weiss, Dena G. Collective Bargaining 
Clauses. Washington: Division of Wages and Industrial Rc- 
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lations, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of 
LaI)or, 19G5-67. 

Research Institute of America. ProleclingMatwf.’emetit's Rights 
Under a Union Contract, New York: Research Institute of 
America, 1959. 

Schultz, G. P. and Coleman, J. R. Labor Problems, dnd ed. 

New York: McGraw-Hill, 1959. 

Selekman, B. M.; Fuller, S. H.; Kennedy, T.; and Baitsell, 
J. M. Problems in Labor Relations, 3rd ed. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 19G4. 

Stessin, Lawrence. Employee Discipline. Washington: Bureau of 
National Affairs, I960. 

Stevens, Carl M. Strategy and Collective Bargaining Xegotiation. 

New York: McGraw-Hill, 1963. 

STONt,, Morris. Labor Grievances and Decisions. New York: 
Harper and Row, 19G5. 



_ Labor-Management Contracts at H'ori, New York: Harper 

and Row, 1961. 

Managerial Freedom and Job Security, New York: Harper 
and Row, 19G4. 

Strauss, George and Sayler, Leonard. Personnel: The Human 
Problems of Management, 2nd ed. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prenticc-Hall, 19G7. 

Torrence, George W. Management's Right to Manage. Wasli- 
ington: Bureau of National Affairs, 19,59. 

University of Chicago, Graduate School of Business, '^he 
Structure of Collective Bargaining, New York: Free Press of 
Glcneoe, 1961. 

Walton, R. R. and MgKersie, R. B. A Behavioral Theory of 
Labor .Xegoliations. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1965. 

Werne, Benja.min. Administration of the Labor Contract. Mundelein, 
111.: Callaghan, 1963. 



WAGE AND SALARY ADMINISTRATION (WSA) 

Basic Knowledge for: Office Manager, Chief Clerk, Administrative Assistant, Branch 
Manager, Operations Officer, General Foreman, Industrial Organization Manager 

Hours Class: 1 hour daily; Laboratory: 1 hour daily Total: 60 hours 



Description and Teaching Suggestions 

This unit starts with a general introduction to the 
field of wage and salary administration. Trainees will 
learn what should be included in the basic objectives 
of any sound wage or salary administration program. 
In addition, they will discover the critical importance 
of such objectives in properly motivating employees 
to achieve their most efiective performance. They will 
also learn the relationship between the motivation of 
employees and the amount of compensation paid, as 
well as the form in which it may be paid. 

The close interrelationship between compensating 
employees properly and accurate job descriptions and 
evaluations will be reviewed. There will also be a 
discussion of the great difficulty of measuring precisely 
the individual contribution of each employee. A 
number of the factors which affect an organization’s 
decisions in determining its compensation policy will 
be reviewed. 

Training techniques to be used in this course should 
include lectures regarding the historical methods of 
handling the compensation of employees, descriptions 
of how various nonincentive and incentive plans 
operate, and discussions on the development of pay 
plans. 

A number of class discussions will be led by the 
teacher to provide an opportunity for trainees to 
develop their skills in preparing the various elements 
of a pay structure. Trainees will be provided the 
experience of translating job evaluation points into 



dollars, grouping of point-values, and constructing a 
.scattergram. 

It is important that the teacher use case examples 
to provide trainees with experience in developing 
pay range midpoints and range quartiles, and calcu- 
lating range minimums and lUaximums. 

To gain experience in conducting a wage or salary 
survey, the class should be divided into work teams 
of five or six people. After .selection of the key jobs to 
be surveyed, one team may visit another to conduct 
a .simulated job survey. 

Standards oj Achievement 

1 . Know fundamentals and use of various incentive 
and nonincentive plans. 

2. Develop a pay range to meet organization re- 
quirements. 

3. Conduct a wage or salary survey. 

4. Demonstrate knowledge of how to administer 
a .salary merit increase program. 

5. Demonstrate knowledge of how to administer 
other than merit elements of .salary programs. 

6. Know .supplemental compensation plans. 

Prerequisites for Study of Wage and Salary 
Administration 

Trainee selection standards. 
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Topic Outline 

I. History and Objectives of Wage and Salary 
Administration 

II. Developing an Organization’s Compensation 
Policies 

III. Basic Wage Plans 

IV. Major Problems of Wage and Salary Adminis- 
tration 

V. Development of Pay Structures into Payroll 
Dollars 

VI. Developing Pay Ranges 

VII. Conducting the Wage or Salary Survey 

VIII. Salary Merit Administration 

IX. Administration of Other Than Salary Merit 
Increases 

X. Types of Supplemental Compensation 

XI. Special Problems of Salary Administration 

XII. Practice in Developing Wage and Salary Sur- 
vey Forms 

XIII. Practice in Developing Wage and Salary Scales 

XIV. Practice in Writing a Report on Wage and 
Salary Administration 

TOPIC I. HISTORY AND OBJECTIVES OF WAGE AND SALARY 
ADMINISTRATION 

A. Definition of wage and salary administration 

B. Flistorical background 

C. Basic objectives of any program 

D. Money and motivation 

E. Relationship to job descriptions and job evalu- 
ation 

TOPIC II. DEVELOPING AN ORGANIZATION’S COMPEN- 
SATION POLICIES 

A. Difficulty of measuring exact employee contri- 
bution 

B. Factors of compensation 

1. Time spent at work 

2. Energy expanded — physical, mental, emo- 
tional 

3. Team effort and cooperation with others 

4. Productivity 

C. Ability to pay 

D. Effects of cost of living — national and local 
indexes 

E. Legislative requirements — public contract, mini- 
mum wage, fair labor standards 

F. Impact of union organization 

G. Availability of and competition for labor 
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TOPIC III. BASIC WAGE PLANS 

A. Nonincentive plan 

B. Incentive plan 

1 . At a decreasing rate 

2. Proportionately 

3. At an increasing rate 

C. Tests of wage plan 

1 . Easily understood 

2. Easily computed 

3. Earnings related to effort 

4. Incentive earnings paid promptly after being 
earned 

5. Incentive plans relatively stable and un- 
varying 

D. Effects of union activities 

1 . Lump of work theory 

2. Equality of worker theory 

3. Union strategy in use of wages 

TOPIC IV. MAJOR PROBLEMS OF WAGE AND SALARY 
ADMINISTRATION 

A. Intralocation inequities 

B. Interlocation inequities 

C. Job differentials 

D. Merit differentials 

E. Seniority differentials 

F. Obtaining employee understanding 

G. Dynamics of economy 

TOPIC V. DEVELOPMENT OF PAY STRUCTURES INTO PAY- 
ROLL DOLLARS 

A. Translating job evaluation scales into dollars 

B. Establishing relationship of job values 

C. Logic of grouping job values 

1. Administrative reasons 

2. Practical considerations 

D. Techniques of grouping 

1. Application of Weber’s Law 

2. Practical considerations 

E. Constructing a scattergram 

F. Developing the best -fit wage curve from scatter- 
gram analysis 

TOPIC VI. DEVELOPING PAY RANGES 

A. Requirements of the particular business 

B. Salary range as an opportunity range 

C. Calculating minimums and maximums — floors, 
ceilings 

D. Red-line jobs 

E. Establishment of range quartiles defined ac- 
cording to level of performance 
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F. Pay range midpoints 

G. Standard within-grade progressions — steps 

lOPIC VII. CONDUCTING THE WAGE OR SALARY SURVEY 

A. Purposes for conducting survey 

B. Selecting jobs to be surveyed 

1. Requirements for key jobs— benchmark jobs 

2. Describing key jobs for survey purposes 
G. Selecting organizations to be surveyed 

1 . Product competitors 

2. Labor market competitors 

3. Non-competitive organizations 

D. Analysis of information 

1 . Comparison of base rates 

2. Inclusion of supplemental or fringe benefits 
costs 

a. Paid vacations and holidays 

b. Paid sick leave 

c. Paid insurance 

d. Matched savings plans 

e. Prorated cost of other employee benefits 

Note: See also topic X in this unit. Supplemental fringe 
benefit details should be sought in the wage and salary 
survey. 

E. Reporting survey data to management 

1 . Weighted presentations 

2. Organization — average presentation 

3. Organization-by-organization comparisons 

4. Summaries and conclusions for managment 

TOPIC VIII. SALARY MERIT ADMINISTRATION 

A. Salary planning approach 

B. Informal approach 

C. Bases for granting merit increases 

1. Performance in the recent past 

2. Present salary and past salary treatment 

3. Years of service in a position 

4. Expectation of future potential (occasionally) 

5. Other factors 

D. Salary review cycles 

E. Salary increase budgets 

F. Salary submission and approval cycles 
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TOPIC IX. ADMINISTRATION OF OTHER THAN SALARY 
MERIT INCREASES 

A. General increases 

B. Cost-of-living increases 

C. Promotional increases 

D. Green-circle and red-circle rates 

E. Transfers 

Upgradings and downgradings 

G. Demotion 

TOPIC X. TYPES OF SUPPLEMENTAL COMPENSATION 

A. Sales bonus plans 

B. Employee savings plans 

C. Employee stock purchase plans 

D. Incentive compensation plans 

E. Stock option- plans 

F . Deferred compensation plans 

G. Paid holidays, vacations, insurance, sick leave, 
and other benefits 

TOPIC XI. SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF SALARY ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

A. Periodic adjustment of the pay structure 

B. Across-the-board increases versus individual in- 
creases 

C. Employees who have reached the top of the pay 
range 

D. Pay increases for long-service employees 

TOPIC XII. PRACTICE IN DEVELOPING WAGE AND SALARY 
SURVEY FORMS 

TOPIC XIII. PRACTICE IN DEVELOPING WAGE AND SALARY 
SCALES 

Note: Raw data such as job descriptions, job evaluations, 
out-of-line jobs, and wage surveys should be given to the 
trainees for praetiee. 

TOPIC XIV. PRACTICE IN WRITING A REPORT ON WAGE 
AND SALARY ADMINISTRATION 

Texts unci Othev T euchtng Niuteviuls 

Texts and materials listed for the unit, “Job De- 
scriptions, Specifications, and Evaluation,” and ap- 
pendix D are applicable to this unit. 






WORK SIMPLIFICATION (WS) 



Functional Knowledge for: Bank Cashier, Chief Clerk, File Service Worker, Junior Executive, Office Manager, 
Trainee Manager, Administrative Assistant, Branch Manager, General Foreman, Operations Officer, 
Procurement Services Supervisor, Clerical Technician, Process-Description Writer, 

Purchase-Price Analyst 



Hours Class: 1 hour daily: Laboratory: 1 hour daily 



Total: 30 hours 



Description and Teaching Suggestions 



Prerequisite for Study oj Work Simplification 



This unit will provide a working knowledge of the 
principles of work measurement and work simplifi- 
cation. Trainees should develop an appreciation for 
the necessity to measure actual time required for 
various tasks accurately. This will enable trainees to 
study changes in processes which will permit savings 
in time required for various operations and reduce 
worker fatigue. Such studies are essential in the de- 
termination of the advantages of new processes, ma- 
terials, and equipments. 

The primary concern of this unit is with principles 
involved in the study of work methods and habits, 
and the methods of exploring possible improvements. 
However, such study of principles cannot proceed 
effectively without knowledge of the tools that can be 
used to simplify work. The laboratory periods will be 
devoted to basic instruction and practice in the use 
of various techniques and appropriate equipment. 
The purpose of the unit is not necessarily to make 
the trainee expert in the use of equipment, but rather 
to help him understand the capabilities and limitations 
of the equipment to be employed in given situations. 

Standards oj Achievement 

1. Demonstrate ability to recognize necessity of 
time measurement without dependence upon 
emotional responses. 

2. Recognize contributions of Taylor, Gilbreth, and 
other developers of the science of work simplifi- 
cation. 

3. Recognize that the study of work methods is a 
science independent of basically human, labor, 
or government attitudes. 

4. Demonstrate an understanding of the techniques 
of work measurement and work simplification, 
and their fundamental purposes and intended 
results. 

5. Know how work simplification contributes to a 
successful industrial economy through job up- 
grading, reduced hours of work, industrial effi- 
ciency, and better wages. 



One year of industrial experience or a basic unit 
such as Business Principles and Organization. 

Topic Outline 

I. History of Work Measurement and Work Sim- 
plification 

II. Methods of Work Simplification 

III. Benefits of Work Simplification 

TOPIC I. HISTORY OP WORK MEASUREMENT AND WORK 
SIMPLIFICATION 

A. Contributions of Taylor and others 

1 . Taylor’s determination of work measurement 
from point of view of human labor or ma- 
terials involved 

2. Development of work measurement philos- 
ophy through the questioning approach 

a. How much does a worker do in terms of 
materials handled? 

b. How much time does a worker spend in 
preparing for work to be done? 

c. Who has determined the most effective 
work load? On what basis and with what 
measurements? 

3. Development of observation and timing tech- 
niques — weighting and other quantitative 
measurements of output 

B. Contributions of Gilbreth and others 

1. Use of motion picture techniques 

2. Analysis of motions as well as time for 
motions 

3. Analysis of workplace design and environ- 
ment 

C. Human engineering 

1 . Analysis of human percepts 

2. Design of workplace and work environment 
to guarantee maximum ability to cope with 
work required 

TOPIC II. METHODS OP WORK SIMPLIFICATION 

A. Flow process chart 

1 . Philosophy of the flow process chart 
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2. Use of the flow process chart 

a. Questions that should be asked 

(1) What is being done? 

(2) Why is it being done? 

(3) Where is it being done? 

(4) When is it being done? 

(5) Who is doing it? 

b. Investigations that should be made 

(1) What can be eliminated? 

(2) What can be simplified? 

(3) What can be combined? 

(4) What sequence can be changed? 

B. Th.e flow process diagram and its uses 

C. Utilization of results of flow process chart analy- 
sis 

1 . Comparison of labor savings against material 
and capital costs 

2. Impact of changes on labor force- * quality 
and quantity of work 

3. Union contract considerations 

D. Use of stopwatch techniques 

1. Simplicity and low cost of stopwatch equip- 
ment 

2. Limitations on use of stopwatch equipment 

3. Lack of permanent retrievable records 

4. Human error 

E. Use of camera and micromotion and macro- 
motion studies 

1 . Cost of equipment and supplies 

2. Cost of labor in evaluating data secured 

3. Advantage of permanent record 

4. Discussion of equipment needed for successful 
camera usage 

TOPIC III. BENEFITS OF WORK SIMPLIFICATION 

A. Saving in labor 

1 . Less manhours required for task 

2. Reduction in total wages paid 



B. Saving in worker fatigue 

1. Worker is less tired 

2. Worker is more efficient 

C. Improvement in service 

D. Social benefits 

1 . Reduced working hours 

2. Higher wages 

3. Opportunity for time to secure more edu- 
cation 

4. Increased recreation time 

5. General increase in the standard of living 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or equivalent commercially available material), select 
trainee and teacher materials for use in this unit. 
Additional materials are listed in appendix 1). 

Bailuy, G. B. and Prescrave, R. Basic Motion Timesludy. 

New York: McGraw-Hill, 1958. 

Barnes, R. M. Motion and Time Study Problems and Projects, 
2nd ed< New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1961. 

Motion and Time Study: Design and Measurement of Work, 

6th ed. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1968. 

Carroll, P. Timestudy Fundamentals for Foreman, 3rd ed. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1954. 

— . Timestudy Jor Cost Control, 3rd ed. New York: McGraw- 

Hill, 19.54. 

Close, G. C. Jr. Work Improvement. New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, i960. 

Cornell, W B. and Madeiieim, H. Organization and Manage- 
ment in Industry and Business, 4th ed. New York: Ronald Press, 
1958. 

Leiirer, R. N. Work Simplification. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1957. 

Mundel, M. E. Motion and Time Study: Principles and Practices, 
3rd ed. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1960. 

Nadler, G. Motion and Time Study. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
19.55. Student workbook. 

— — — . Work Simplification. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1957. 
Quick, J. H.; Duncan, J. H.; and Malcolm, J. A. Work- 
P'actor Time Standards. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1962. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE EDUCATION UNITS 



Administrative ofiice education units are studies 
designed primarily for those trainees assuming super- 
visory duties in the field. These units of study arc 
useful for trainees seeking positions of greater respon.si- 
bility in their occupations, and for refreshing and 
upgrading skills of trainees presently employed in 
supervisory or managerial capacities. 



Some of the units are in an occupational speciali- 
zation .such as employee training, public and com- 
munity relations, marketing and advertising, or man- 
power planning. All have elements of management 
and administration incorporated, indicating that the 
cnrollcc in the unit will be rcspon.siblc for the direction 
of other employees. 



BASIC TRAINING METHODS AND PRACTICES (BTM) 

Basic Skill for: Chief Clerk, Clerical Technician. File Service Worker, In.surance Office Manager, Oflicc 
Manager, Safe Deposits Manager, Administrative A.ssistant, Branch Manager, Operations Officer, Credit 
and Collection Manager, Credit Union Supervisor, Junior Executive, Trainee Manager, Procurement 

Services Supervisor, General Foreman 



Hours Class: 1 hour daily; Laboratory: 1 hour daily 

Description and Teaching Suggestions 

This unit is designed primarily for trainees whose 
career objectives lie in the field of administration. 
Line or staff supervisors charged with the ultimate 
responsibility for training of per.sonnel assigned to 
them can elect this unit for more intensive develop- 
ment of training skills started in the Principles of 
Effective Supervision unit. 

Trainees will be introduced to the concepts and 
principles of learning and training as u.sed in busine.ss 
and industry and will apply these in specialized, 
directed experience projects. Skills to be gained in- 
clude analyzing training needs, preparing a job break- 
down for training, scheduling training, selecting uain- 
ing aids and devices, conducting group training, 
preparing training reports, functioning in dirccted- 
discu.ssion and group-centered conferences, and evalu- 
ating training. Knowledge of teaching methods and 
the practice and use of modern teaching techniques 
should also be explored. 

Teachers should present concepts in guided cla.ss- 
room discussion with as much participation as feasible. 
Work-class experience and work-oriented projects 
should become the ba.sis for continuing cla.ss di.scus- 
sion. Small groups of trainees should devote solid 



Total: 70 hours 

blocks of time to skill development. Preset and care- 
fully directed field trips (or simulation experiences) 
should be planned by the teacher. 

Because of trainee background variation.s, it will be 
necessary for the instructor to learn about the back- 
ground and makeup of his particular group so that he 
can prepare visual aids and materials to fit each class 
situation. The job analysis approach to the learning 
situation should be stre.ssed in all activities. Trainees 
should be encouraged to bring to class illustrative 
materials and cases that they may have from their 
previous work experience. 

Evaluation of effectiveness of learning experiences 
should be overt and continuing and should include: 

1. Teacher review' and analysis of written projects 
(i.e., job breakdowns, training schedulc.s) 

2. Teacher and group analysis of classroom w'ork 

3. Teacher review of guide sheets and summaries 
for all field projects 

4. A.s.signed book reviews to each trainee, analyzed 
by teacher and group, and then circulated to 
the group 

5. Individual interview with teacher and guidance 
counselor to a.ssess progress toward career ob- 
jective 
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Standards oj Achievement 

1. Know basic learning processes. 

2. Develop an appropriefte course of instruction. 

3. Conduct group training effectively. 

4. Select training methods, aids, and devices to 
meet needs of trainees. 

5. Demonstrate knowledge of how to .schedule 
training to promote learning. 

6. Write clear and accurate reports of training 
activities 

7. Meet and deal with others in work-oriented, 
small-group activities. 

Prerequisites for Study oj Baste Training lAethods 
and Practices 

Trainee selection standards. 

Prior work experience of at least 6 months in a 
supervisory capacity or in the personnel field would 
be helpful. 

Topic Outline 

I. Basic Relationships, Definitions, and Concepts 

II. Types of Training Programs 

III. Continuous Training in an Organization 

IV. Training Staff 

V. Training Methods 

VI. Determining Training Needs 

VII. Job Instruction Training Methods 

VIII. Teaching and Coordinating 

IX. Job Instruction Training Practice 

X. Conference Leadership Training and Practice 

XI. Supplemental Activities 

XII. Evaluating Training Results 

XIII. Furthering Training Career Objectives 

TOPIC I. BASIC RELATIONSHIPS, DEFINITIONS, AND CON- 
CEPTS 

A. Need for and value of training 

B. Ultimate responsibility for training and manage- 
ment (production, marketing, and adminis- 
trative) 

G. Personnel and training 

D. Costs and value of training 

E. Basic definitions 

1 . Knowledge and understanding 

2. Skill and'^ability 

3. Interest and motivation 

4. Training and planned change 

F. Teaching and learning 

1. The differences between knowing and teach- 
ing 



2. Learning from the learner’s viewpoint 

3. The learning proce.ss as the vehicle for teach- 
ing 

4. Factors affecting learning 

a. Whole and part learning proce.s.ses 

b. Meaningfulne.ss of material 

c. Age factors 

d. Retention, recall, and performance 

c. Concept of forgetting 

f. Learning plateaus 

g. Principles and application of rewards and 
punishment 

h. Effect of frustration 

i. Individual differences - aptitudes, inter- 
est, intelligence, etc. 

j. Manual skills versus verbal learning 

k. Effects of fatigue, motivation, and matur- 
ation 

l. Effect of participation and personal in- 
volvement 

TOPIC II. TYPES OF TRAINING PROGRAMS 

A. Orientation and induction 

B. Basic job training 

1 . At the work location 

a. Apprentice type 

b. On-the-job 

c. Assistant-to positions 

d. Guided experience 

e. Coaching 

2. Away from the work location 

a. Vestibule 

b. Classroom 

c. Program of learning methods 

d. Correspondence 

e. Simulated work experience training 

G. Supervisory, management, and executive de- 
velopment training 

D. Professional and technical training 

E. Educational and developmental programs 

1. In-house 

2. At colleges, universities, or special schools 

3. By outside consultants 

4. Trade associations 

F. Special purpose training 

1. Company organization, policies, and pro- 
cedures 

2. Safety, sales, accounting, etc. 

3. Human relations training 

4. Instructor training 

G. Job, functional duties, and concepts training 

H. Refresher training program 
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TOPIC III. CONTINUOUS TRAINING IN AN ORGANIZATION 

A. Need for continuous training in an organization 

B. Scheduled training for different groups of em- 
ployees 

C. Periodic and aperiodic training 

D. Providing training on an “as needed” basis 

TOPIC IV. TRAINING STAFF 

A. Qualifications of instructors 

1. Motivation 

2. Aptitude, interest, and intelligence 

3. Experience 

a. Subject area 

b. Teaching or training 

4. Perceptivity, self-awareness, and sensitivity 

5. Ability to communicate clearly 

6. Education 

a. Formal 

b. Informal 

c. Courses in training or teaching 

7. Ability to relate to people effectively 

B. Training of instructors 

1. Initial 

2. Continuous 

C. Responsibilities and duties of instructors 

1. Preparing or obtaining of training aids, ma- 
terials, and equipment 

2. Actual training functions 

3. Providing for facilities 

4. Evaluating training in conjunction with 
supervision and management 

TOPIC V. TRAINING METHODS 

A. Man-to-man 

1. Job instruction training method 

2. On-the-job coaching 

3. Directed experience 

4. Assistant-to positions 

5. Counseling 

6. Buddy system, sponsor, and others 

B. Group training 

1 . Directed or guided conferences 

2. Problem solving conferences 

3. Lectures and demonstrations by trainee 

4. Seminars 

5. Buzz groups 

6. Role playing 

7. Case studies 

8. Others~use of simulators, demonstrations by 
traihees, audio-visual laboratories, sensitivity 
training, etc. 






C. Automated instruction — self-learning methods 

1. Programed texts 

2. Programed learning machines 

3. Correspondence schools training 

D. Miscellaneous training methods 

1 . Field trips for observation 

2. Attendance at college, universities, trade 
shows, meetings, etc. 

TOPIC VI. DETERMINING TRAINING NEEDS 

A. Organizational needs 

1 . Projections of new manpower acquisition 

2. Evaluation of present performance and costs 
of production 

3. Introduction of new design or change in 
methods 

4. Organization and manpower planning tables 

5. Labor market conditions 

6. Emerging occupations 

B. Employee needs 

1. As judged by department 

2. As determined by work section 

3. As determined by employee’s supervisor 

C. Requests from various levels of management for 
special purpose programs 

TOPIC VII. JOB INSTRUCTION TRAINING METHOD 

Note: This method can be used for man-to-man instruction 
or groyp training. 

A. The job breakdown 

1. Use of job descriptions 

2. Psychological and logical order of job ele- 
ments and knowledge 

3. Difficulty and frequency analysis 

4. Key steps and key points 

5. Provision for flexibility 

B. The trainee population 

1. Selected trainees 

2. Unselected trainees 

C. Training timetable 

1 . Before trainee or group training is underway 

2. Reevaluation of timetable predicated on 
trainee or group strengths and weaknesses 

D. Selection of method and aids, devices, and 
materials 

1. Training objectives and behavior desired 

2. Content of program 

3. Availability of qualified instructors 

4. Time allowance and time availability 

5. Allowance for the trainee population 

a. Number 

b. Homogeneity or heterogeneity 
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c. Capacity 
cl. Responsibility 

e. Interest 

f. Individual differences 

6. Available facilities and resources 

7. Selection and preparation of audiovisual aids 

8. Scheduling and arranging for training 

9. Communication of arrangements and sched- 
ules 

E. Teaching pattern 

1. Establishing “point of departure” 

a. For individual 

b. For group 

2. Psychological order of presentation 

3. Explaining meaningfulness of material to be 
learned 

4. Use of teaching plan 

a. Key steps and points 

b. Job instruction pattern 

(1) Preparing the learners (tell) 

(2) Presenting the task to be learned 
(show and tell) 

(3) Letting the learners do the task under 
supervision (practice) 

(4) Testing the learner (progress check) 

(5) Coaching (remedial instruction) 

5. Use of audiovisual materials and equipment 

6. Demonstration of the operational model 

Note; It is suggested that a film such as “Pattern for 
Instruction,** which highlights job instruction training, be 
shown and discussed relative to the techniques covered. 

TOPIC VIII. TEACHING AND COORDINATING 

A. Motivations—intrinsic and extrinsic 

B. Positive and negative transfers 

C. Reinforcement 

D. Other psychological learning principles-“see 
topic I (F) 

TOPIC IX. JOB INSTRUCTION TRAINING PRACTICE 

Note: It is suggested that the teacher assign trainees at 
least three individual job instruction projects. These training 
projects should be done one at a time, with group and teacher 
critique of presentation following each demonstration. One 
project should be man-to-man, and the other two should 
be group job instructions. The presentation should include a 
written report on all the steps the trainee would take if he 
were to do the actual training job in an industrial or business 
setting. Special observational guide sheets should be made 
up by the teacher of the unit for group use in evaluating 
individual performances. A large trainee group can be di- 
vided into two Or more sub-groups for practice and group- 
centered feedback. Teaching assistance should be sought if 
there arc two or more sub-groups. Discussions in the small 
subgroups should be encouraged to provide maximum feed- 



back to each trainee. Teachers of this unit should provide 
support, reinforcement, and other assistance required by 
trainees. Coaching of individual trainees should be tapered 
off as progress is indicated. Feedback and critique by the unit 
teacher should be in situational terms. Final evaluation of 
the trainee should be withheld until after the third training 
trial. 

TOPIC X. CONFERENCE LEADERSHIP TRAINING AND 
PRACTICE 

Note; Each trainee should be allowed to prepare for and 
conduct at least one guided conference. Topics assigned to 
trainees should be different. 

A. When the directed conference is u.sed 

B. Qualifications of conference leader 

C. Preparation for the conference 

D. Use of audiovisual materials 

E. Conference leadership tips 

F. Handling conference problem.s 

G. Use of resource persons 

H. Summarizing the conference 

I. Evaluating the conference —participant feed- 
back, evidence of change 

J. Practice in conducting directed conferences 

K. Group and teacher critique and feedback for 
conference leader 

TOPIC XI. SUPPLEMENTAL ACTIVITIES 

Note; The activities outlined below should be interspersed 
curing topic IV. 

A. Field trips to companies to observe training 
activities 

1 . Use of prepared ob.servation sheets 

2. Lectures by company training directors or 
representatives 

B. Post field trip discussion and analysis 
G. Reading assignments 

1 . Home reading of books on training 

2. Preparation of brief book reports 

3. Discussion of reports by subgroups (discus- 
sion leader should be reporter) 

4. Integration of reports 

5. Duplication and distribution of integrated 
book reports 

TOPIC XII. EVALUATING TRAINING RESULTS 

A. Methods 

1 . Performance evaluation (by supervisor) 

2. Production improvement (sales, fabrication, 
etc.) 

3. Promotions and transfers made 

4. Difficulties in evaluating training 



TOPIC XIII. 1‘URTHERIN'G TRAINING CAREER OBJECTIVES 

Noie: fhc tcaclicr of this unit and the school counselor 
should hold individual counseling sessions with each trainee. 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From tlie following suggested texts and materials 
(or equivalent commercially available material), select 
trainee and teacher materials for u.se in this unit. 
Additional materials are listed in appendix D. 

DePhillips, F. a.; Berliner, W. M.; and CRiuniN, James J. 
Management of Training Programs. Homewood, 111.: Richard 
D. Irwin, Inc., 19(50. 

OuLLEY, Holbert E. Discussioti, Conference and Group Process. 
New York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 19(50. 
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Eikert, Rensi^'. i,\eiv Patterns of Xlanat’ement . New York: 
McGraw-Hilf» 19(51. 

Mesics, Emil h. Ah Annotated Bibliogtaphy on Education and Train- 
ing in Organizations: Training and Education for Manpower 
Development. Ithaca, N.Y.: New York .State .School of In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations, December 19(54. 

Proctor, J. H. and Imornton, W. M. Training: A Handbook 
for Line Managers. New York: American Management Associ- 
ation, 19(51. 

Rose, Homer C. The Imtructor and His Job. Chicago: American 
Technical .Society, 19(51. 

.Staton, "Iiiomas F. How to Instruct .Successfully, New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 19(50. 

1 AV'LOR, Jack W. How to Select and Develop Leaders. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 19(52. 

U..S. Department op Health, Education, and Weli-are. 
Stajf Development, the Supervisor's Job. Washington: U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. Office and 
Clerical Employee Instruction. Supt. of Documents, 1963. 



DEVELOPING ORGANIZATIONAL AND OPERATIONAL OBJECTIVES (DOO) 

Functional Knowledge for: Budget Officer, Treasurer, Administrative A.ssistant, Branch Manager, 
Financial Institution Manager, Industrial Organization Manager 



Hours Class: 2 hours daily 

Description and Teaching Suggestions 

This unit will introduce the development of organi- 
zational and operational objectives, their hierarchial 
nature, and the closely related managerial functions 
of planning and control. It is difficult to discuss the 
development of objectives without including the effects 
of their implementation and appraisal. Trainees 
should develop an understanding of the nature of 
objectives, their importance to organizations and indi- 
viduals, and the necessity for establishing effective 
objectives so that planning can be carried out and 
results can be measured. In addition, the need for 
control is covered so that the trainee will be able to 
see that objectives have a qualitative dimension and 
must be evaluated constantly if sound administration 
is to result. 

This unit requires emphasis on the concepts of 
managerial objective development as they apply to 
all types of organized activities and the organizations 
which carry them out. While administrative knowl- 
edge is partially transferable, there are, of course, 
certain peculiarities and individual characteristics in 
each organization. Any general discussion of manage- 
ment functions cannot take these into consideration. 
Of necessity, both the teacher and the trainee should 
facilitate the transfer process by using examples drawn 
from experience. The development of objectives is not 
carried on in a vacuum; frame of reference is required. 



Total: 30 hours 

Most people view the process from a background of 
highly individualized experience. This may be all 
right if the trainee has a sufficiently broad experience, 
particularly on a high level, but .such is not usually 
the case. It is therefore important for the instructor 
to make clear the relationship of overall organizational 
objectives to those of a particular unit in that organi- 
zation, as well as to the .specific objectives of indi- 
viduals in that organization. It will also be desirable 
for the teacher to create an understanding of time in 
relation to objectives and their attainment. For this 
reason, both planning and control are considered 
along with objectives in this unit. 

Standards of Achievement 

1. Demonstrate knowledge of the nature, im- 
portance, and characteristics of organizational 
objectives. 

2. Demonstrate knowledge of the relationship be- 
tween organizational objectives and operational 
objectives. 

3. Demonstrate knowledge of the necessity for the 
development of objectives to establish purpose 
and direction for the organization and the 
individuals associated with the organization. 

4. Understand the hierarchial nature of objectives 
and the time implications of organizational 
and operational objectives. 
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5. Understand the relationship of Individual ob- 
jectives to those of the organisation and the 
desirability of compaTiBilityl)? this relationship 
to accomplish optimal organizational effective- 
ness. 

6. Demonstrate understanding of the relationship 
of objectives with the establishment of policies, 
procedures, rules, methods, and strategies. 

7. Demonstrate knowledge of the need for imple- 
menting objectives by effective communication 
with tho.se individuals in the organization re- 
sponsible for their implementation. 

8. Demonstrate knowledge of the nature of the 
planning process and plans and their relation- 
ship to the attainment of objectives. 

9. Understand the need for constant evaluation of 
objectives to ascertain their pertinence to the 
purposes of the organization. 

10. Understand the nature of administrative con- 
trol, the establi.shment of standards, and the 
need for measurement to determine the effec- 
tiveness of results obtained in objective attain- 
ment. 

Prsrequisites Jor the Study oj Developing Organiza- 

tional and Operational Objectives 

Postsecondary education work in business adminis- 
tration, industrial engineering, political science, 
psychology, sociology, economics, and related sub- 
jects. Advanced study in business administration and ' 
or public administration is desirable for some posi- 
tions. Experience in supervisory positions on all 
levels is highly desirable. Particularly useful experi- 
ence would be in planning and evaluation of results, 
as well as in the development of objectives, policies, 
and procedures. 

Topic Outline 

I. Development of Organizational and Operational 

Objectives 

II. The Planning Function and its Relationship to 

Objectives. 

III. Administrative Control and the Measurement of 

Objective Attainment 

TOPIC I. DEVELOPMENT OP ORGANIZATIONAL AND 
OPERATIONAL OBJECTIVES 

A. The nature of objectives 

1. Goals, aims, or purposes over varying per- 
iods of time 

2. Part of the planning process 

3. Related to the future of the organization 



4. General or specific 

5. Immediate, long-range, or in between 

6. Applied to total organization or any unit 
thereof -‘• 

7. Applied to groups and/ or individual man- 
agers 

B. The importance of objectives 

1 . Serve as reference points for efforts 

2. Include the essential purpo.ses and ba.sic 
ideas of the organization 

3. Give the organization identification and re- 
late it to the other organizations 

4. Provide ba.sis for the leadership and direc- 
tion 

5. Necessary for coordinated effort 

6. Provide frame of reference for standards 
which help in the control of organizational 
effort 

7. Determine suitable policies, procedures, 
rules, methods, and strategies 

8. Serve as a motivating force for the individ- 
uals in the organization 

C. Characteristics of organizational objectives 

1. General and broad in nature 

2. Usually concerned with survival, growth, 
social obligations, economic contribution, 
and profits 

3. Must support the purposes of the organiza- 
tion 

4. Hierarchial in nature 

5. May be multiple, but should be compatible 

6. Should be compatible with the objectives of 
the majority of the individuals in the organi- 
zation 

7. Usually long range, but must be related to 
short range and operational objectives 

D. Characteristics of short range and operational 
objectives 

1. Specifically stated with a target date 

2. Closely related to daily operations 

3. Form the basis for planning and control 

4. Clear in intent and meaning 

5. Usually can be accomplished with existing 
knowledge, technology, and staff 

6. Evolve out of long range organizational ob- 
jectives which may be visionary in nature 

7. Should, lead to direct action and planning 

E. Selecting objectives 

1. Identify precise objectives to enable imple- 
mentation 

2. Clear statement of purpose needed for ef- 
fective administration 

3. Must be established in relation to each other 



4. Must be compatible 

5. Must be practical 

a. Conservative 

(1) Avoids discouragement 

(2) Employees more responsive 

b. Expansive 

(1) Challenge for better results 

(2) Few higher goals 

F. Making objectives workable 

1 . Meaningful for responsible manager - should 

lead to definite action 

2. Specific for responsible manager 

3. Communications between managers 

a. Understanding objectives 

b. Cooperative participation 

G. Managing by objectives 

1 . Provides for maintenance and orderly growth 
of the organization 

a. Awareness of requirements 

b. Measure of achievements 

2. Assigns risks to all managers and makes their 
progress dependent on producing results 

3. Stresses ability rather than personality of 
managers 

4. Provides measure of contribution of mana- 
gerial personnel 

5. Increases teamwork and coordination of ej^- 
fort by defining goals and measuring indi- 
vidual contributions to these goals 

6. Helps define major areas of responsibility for 
each person in the organization 

7. Helps determine the span of control for each 

manager _ . 

8. Facilitates more equitable salary administra- 
tion 

9. Helps to define promotable individuals 

TOPIC II. the planning function and its relation- 
ship TO objectives 

A. Characteristics of an effective plan 

1. Functionally related to specific objective 

2. Simple . 

3. Sets standards for control and evaluation ol 

performance 

4. Stable, but is flexible 

5. Builds on present resources 

6. Related to function rather than to person- 
alities 

7. Defines areas of responsibility, authority, 
and accountability 

8. Allows for elTcctive leadership 

9. Provides for effective supervision and con- 
trol 



10. Takes normal resistance to change into 
con.sideration 

B. The planning process 

1. A problem" evidence of limited achievement 

2. Clear determination of what must be ac- 
complished 

3. Limiting factors ™timc, events, psycho- 
logical, and administrative barriers; lack of 
information and ability level of personnel 

4. Working hypothe.ses- tentative answers to 
’ the questions: What? Who? When? How? 

With what? Where? By what method? Under 
what conditions? 

5. Plan evolution ■= develop the best practical 
plan by testing the working hypotheses 

6. Determination of programs and projects and 
tlicir order of instciilution 3nd execution 

7. Organization, installation, and activation of 
the plan 

8. Execution of the plan 

9. Evaluation of the plan, modification, and 
adjustment 

C. Considerations for the development of a plan 

1 . Urgency and importance of problem 

2. Amount of leadtime available for solving 
problem 

3. Experience available with similar problems 

4. Problem solution in terms of time and 
. energy involved 

5. Circumstances possible if problem not 
solved properly 

6. Availability of money, manpower, and other 

resources 

7. Is real problem identified; what are the 
inter-relationships with other problems 

8. How does it relate to long and short range 
objectives 

9. Availability of information and methods for 
securing it 

10. Need for selling the solution to higher 
management and securing their support 

1 1 . Need for cooperation and compliance 

D. Analysis of the plan 

1. Definition of problem in relation to: objec- 
tives (no compromise), intolerablcs (no com- 
promise), desirables (can compromise), un- 
desirables (can compromise) 

2. Plan of attack— past experience, applied 
science, new research 

3. Tentative solutions 

4. Analysis by process of elimination 

5. Decision as to course of action 
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6. Testing by pilot trial — evaluate and modify 

7. Installation of plan 
E. Benefits of planning 

1 . Reduces costs 

2. Develops more efiicient methods of per- 
formance 

3. Anticipates obstacles 

4. Coordinates future actions 

5. Promotes cooperation and participation 

TOPIC III. ADMINISTRATIVE CONTROL AND THE MEAS- 
UREMENT OF OBJECTIVE ATTAINMENT 

A. The nature of administrative controls 

1. Control—the foundation for scientific man- 
agement 

2. Objective to be achieved and which can be 
measured 

3. Plans to attain objective 

4. Organization and organizing as necessities 

5. Standards to measure performance 

6. Appraisal by management with corrective 
action as required 

B. Basic approaches to administrative control 

1 . Engineering, mechanistic, or accounting ap- 
proach 

2. Human relations or behavioral approach 

3. Synthesis of both (1) and (2)—usually the 
most desirable approach 

C. Relationship between control and planning 

1. Clearness of plans to those who must use 
them 

2. Completeness of plans 

3. Integration of planning with objectives 

4. Preparation of plans and amount of mana- 
gerial participation 

5. Nature of organization structure and auth- 
ority relationships 

6. Efl['ectiveness of organizational communica- 

t tion 

7. Action to be taken to correct deviation 

8. Determination of realistic standards 

9. Standards based on factual material rather 
than on whim 

10. Arrangements made for modification of 
plan if it becomes obsolete 

D. Development of an effective control system 

1. Flexibility of controls 

2. Understanding control systems 

3. Cost of control systems 

4. The organization and control systems 

5. Corrective action and the control system 

6. Attention to strategic points in the work 

1 process 
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7. Location and correction of bottle-necks 

8. Human factors involved-loyalty and com- 
petence of personnel 

9. Implementation of short range objectives in 
relation to long range planning and objec- 
tives 

10. Level of employee morale 

1 1 . Determination of optimum performance— 

“a fair day’s work” 

12. Intergroup and intragroup relations and 
their effect on results 

E. Development of standards of performance 

1 . Functions and services to be performed 

2. Amount of time available 

3. Quantity and quality of output expected 
and costs involved to achieve 

a. Direct expense 

b. Indirect expense 

4. Amount of supervision and staff assistance 
required, effect of course of action on the 
work of the organization 

5. Capital investment, physical facilities, equip- 
ment, and material 

6. Adherence to objectives and indications non- 
adherence 

7. Responsibility for success or failure— warn- 
ing points for abnormal deviations 

8. Sequence in which standards can be applied 
—necessary training 

9. Standards strategic to the operation-fre- 
quency necessary to ascertain results 

F. Establishing the standards 

1 . Practical and realistic 

2. Relate to objectives, policies, and procedures 

3. Concerned with human aspects 

4. Usually do not involve radical change 

5. Participation in the establishment of stand- 
ards should be encouraged to overcome the ) 

hierarchial distance between those who 
normally formulate .standards and chose who 
implement them 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or equivalent commercially available material), .se- 
lect trainee and teacher materials for use in this unit. 

Additional materials are listed in appendix D. 

Albers, Henry H. Principles of Organization and Afanagcnicnl, 

2nd ed. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 196.'5. 

Dale, Ernest. Management Theory and Practice. New York* 

McGraw-Hill, 1965. 

Drugker, Peter F. The Effective Executive. New York: Harper 
& Row, 1967. 
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. Managing for Results. New York; Harper & Row, 1964. 

. The Practice of Management. New York; Harper «& Row, 

1953. 

Gregory, Carl E. The Management of Intelligence. New York; 
McGraw-Hill, 1967. 

Hicks, Herbert G. The Management of Oxganizations. New York. 
McGraw-Hill, 1967. 

Jerome, Wm. T., III. Executive ControUThe Catalyst, New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, 1961. 

JuDSEN, Arnold S. A Manager's Guide To Making Changes. 

New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1966. 

Koontz, Harold and O’Donnell, Cyril. Principles of Manage- 
ment^ 3rd ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1964. 

McConkey, Dale. How to Manage By Results. New York: 
American Management Association, 1965. 



NIcFarland, Dalton E. Management Principles and Practices^ 
2nd ed. New York: Macmillan, 1964. 

Newman, Wm. H. Administrative Action^ 2nd ed. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1963. 

Newman, Wm. H.j Summer, Charles E.j Warren, E. Kirby. 
The Process of Management^ 2nd ed. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1 967. 

Odiorne, George S. Management By Objectives. New York: 
Pitman, 1965. 

ScHLEH, Edward C. Management By Results. New York. 
McGraw-Hill, 1961. 

Scott, William G. Organization Theory. Homewood, 111.: 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1967. 

WiERNER, Arthur M. Business Administration^ 3rd ed. Homewood, 
111,: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1966. 



INDUCTION AND ORIENTATION OF EMPLOYEES (lOE) 

Functional Knowledge for: Chief Clerk, Insurance Office Manager, Office Manager, 
Operations Officer, Branch Manager, Administrative Assistant 



Hours Class: 1 hour daily 

Description and Teaching Suggestions 

Designed for trainees who will be working in posi- 
tions responsible for acquainting new employees with 
company activities, regulations, and practices, this unit 
explores the various aspects of induction and orienta- 
tion policies and procedures. It should enable trainees 
in responsible positions to be in a position to suggest 
or recommend policies and procedures for these areas. 
The importance of induction and orientation policies 
and procedures to threshold employees should be em- 
phasized. 

While this unit is heavily personnel department 
oriented, it is designed to acquaint trainees with the 
induction and orientation procedures necessary for 
new employees whether or not a personnel depart- 
ment exists in a company. For those in organizations 
having such facilities, it will provide information 
helpful to the execution of their own assignments; 
where no personnel department exists, it provides 
functional knowledge necessary for the successful 
discharge of their responsibilities. 

The discussion method of training should be used 
extensively throughout the unit. Case method and 
incident process techniques can be used advanta- 
geously by teachers of this unit. Coordination with 
teachers of other personnel and training subject units 
is strongly suggested to review material ond to deter- 
mine areas of concentration of study. Trainees should 
be encouraged to develop policies of induction and 
orientation practices during home study assignments, 
for discussions and critique by group. 



Total: 30 hours 

Standards of Achievement 

1. Demonstrate knowledge of induction and orien- 
tation process. 

2. Formulate simple induction and orientation 
policies and procedures. 

Prerequisites for Study of Induction and Orientation 
of Employees 

Completion of “Principles of Effective Supervision” 
unit or demonstration of equivalent experience or 
proficiencies. The “Personnel Policies” unit may be 
studied concurrently. 

Topic Outline 

I. Importance of Induction and Orientation 

II. Scope of Induction and Orientation 

III. Policies of Induction and Orientation 

IV. Final Employment Interview and Acceptance 

V. Notification of Hire to New Employee 

VJ. Initial Induction Procedures for New Em- 
ployees 

VII. Final Induction and Orientation of New Em- 
ployees 

VIII. Audit of Induction and Orientation Policies 
and Procedures 

TOPIC I. IMPORTANCE OF INDUCTION AND ORIENTATION 

A. Importance to new employee 

1. First impressions of organizational operation 

2. Knowing expectations of organization, de- 
partment, and supervisor 
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3. Knowledge of available employee benefits 

4. Integration into work group 

5. Assignment to work area or station 

B. Importance to organization 

1 . Getting employee started right 

2. Reduction of problems in department and 
production 

3. Human relations practices image 

4. Proper records 

5. Conservation of time of supervisors 

6. Reduction of turnover 

7. Identification employer-employee interests 

8. Expression of organization philosophy of re- 
taining long-service employees 

C. Importance to supervisor 

1. Avoidance of need to explain policies with 
resultant lost time 

2. Quick integration of employee as a produc- 
tive unit 

3. Opportunity to establish human relation- 
ships with new employees 

TOPIC II. SCOPE OF INDUCTION AND ORIENTATION 

A. Formal versus informal procedures of induction 
and orientation 

1. Size of company 

2. Philosophy, interest, and understanding of 
management 

3. Time-savings factors 

B. Administration by personnel department where 

possible 

C. Plant or office security and safety procedures 
and practices 

D. Medical examinations 

E. Explanation of organization benefits 

1. Insurance 

2. Employee benefits and services 

3. Department rules and regulations 

F. Labor organization — explanation as required 

TOPIC III. POLICIES OF INDUCTION AND ORIENTATION 

A. Establishing induction and orientation policies 
L Management 

2. Suggestions and recommendations for modi- 
fications, additions, or deletions 

B. Considerations in formulating policies 

1 . Expression of philosophy of organization 

2. Uniform processing of new employees 

3. Cost considerations — personnel, time, pub- 
lications, facilities, etc. 

4. Method considerations 
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5. Availability of personnel to induct new em- 
ployees 

of inducting and orienting person- 
nel 

7. Incorporation of induction and orientation 
policies into personnel policies manual 

8. Policies on auditing of induction and orien- 
tation procedures 

TOPIC IV. FINAL employment INTERVIEW AND AC- 
CEPTANCE ■ 

A. Final interview for employment (in conjunction 
with, or apart from, personnel department) 

1. Acquainting applicant with policies and 
benefits of organization in general 

2. Stating date of notification of acceptance 

3. Checking all preemployment records of ap- 
plicant 

a. Application form 

b. Evaluation records 

c. Records by investigators and interview- 
ing personnel 

d. Employment test results 

B. Establishing and maintaining organization im- 
age by final interviewer 

C. Answering applicant’s questions 

TOPIC V. NOTIFICATION OF HIRE TO NEW EMPLOYEE 

A. Notification by mail 

1. Letter 

2. Postcard 

B. Notification by wire 

1. Telegram 

2. Telephone 

C. Maintenance of proper business relationship 

1. Checking accuracy of where or to whom 
newly hired employee is to report 

2. Preparations new employee must make 

a. Papers — special 

b. Notice of hire for admittance 

c. Tools or uniform 

D. Notification to person or department personnel 
to whom newly hired employee will report 

E. Notification to payroll department of new hire 

TOPIC VI. INITIAL INDUCTION PROCEDURES FOR NEW 

employees 

A. Decision to process new employees as individuals 
or in groups 

B. Plant security personnel 
1 . Admitting procedure 

























2. Routing to various processing stations in 
secyrity department 

3. Fingerprinting and photographing — as re- 
quired by company policy or security regu- 
tions 

4. Issuance of badge — as required 

a. Temporary 

b. Permanent 

5. Issuance of initial time card and time card 
number assignment 

C. Medical department or examination 

1. Policy of preemployment medical examina- 
tion 

2. Posthire medical examination 

3. Extent of medical examination 

Note: If hire is contingent on medical examination find- 
ings, applicant should be told (see I (A) (1). Pros and cons 
of preemployment medical examinations should be discussed 
at this point by group. 

4. Notice of physical limitations of newly hired 
person in personnel records and to supervisor 
of employee 

5. Notice of contagious disease new employee 
may have 

TOPIC VII. FINAL INDUCTION AND ORIENTATION OF 
NEW EMPLOYEES 

A. By personnel department (where such facility 
exists) 

1. Presentation of company history and ob- 
jectives 

2. Explanation of major rules and regulations 

a. Reporting time 

b. Failure to report 

c. Absences 

d. Plant or office deportment 

e. Report of medical department or examin- 
ing physicians 

f. Probation period (if not previously ex- 
plained in employment process) 

g. Uniforms and tools 

h. General safety rules 

i. Merit increase or salary review system 

3. Informing new employees about labor or- 
ganization (if not previously done) 

a. Strict adherence to provisions of Taft- 
Hartley and other laws by exposition of 
information 

b. Avoidance of opinions in violation of 
organization-labor union agreement 

c. Maintenance of organizational philosophy 
about labor-management relations 






4. Explanation of employee benefits and serv- 
ices 

a. Insurance — health and life 

b. Pension plan eligibility 

c. Recreation facilities 

d. Bonds 

e. Profitsharing and stock acquisition plans 

f. Breaks during day 

g. Miscellaneous benefits and services 

(1) Teams 

(2) Awards 

(3) Suggestion system 

5. Distribution of various forms 

a. Pension 

b. Health and life insurance applications 

c. Bond and other payroll deductions 

d. Miscellaneous forms 

6. Helping new employees complete forms 

7. Distribution of pertinent organization litera- 
ture for study 

8. Assignment to supervisor 

a. Directions to go to supervisor 

b. Personal escort service to supervisor and 
introduction 

B. By the employee’s supervisor 

1. Introduction to fellow workers 

2. Facilities — toilet, washroom, etc. 

3. Lunchroom — lunch periods, breaks 

4. Lockers, uniforms, tool chits 

5. Requisitioning procedure 

6. Information to payroll distribution 

7. Timecard and clock area 

8. Special rules for department in area 

9. Restress rules of punctuality and attend- 
ance 

10. Pass privileges 

1 1 . Answering and use of telephone 

12. Reporting after illness 

13. Vacation schedule for department if dif- 
ferent than plant or office 

14. Shifts, shift differentials, overtime 

15. Introduction to shop steward 

16. Responsibility for equipment, tools, and 
product 

17. Special department deportment rules 

18. Miscellaneous information peculiar to de- 
partment or group 

19. Training assignment on the job 

20. Attendance at orientation sessions or meet- 
ings 

21. Rules governing probation period 

22. Standards of performance 

23. Counseling and appraisal interviews 
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TOPIC VIII. AUDIT OF INDUCTION AND ORIENTATION 
POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 

A. Attitude surveys 

B. Audit in personnel department 

C. Audit of supervisory practices 

D. Audit of communication network 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or equivalent commercially available material), se- 
lect trainee and teacher materials for use in this unit. 
Additional materials are listed in appendix D. 

Black, J. M. and Ford, G. B. Front-Line Management. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1963. 



Calhoon, R. P. Managing Personnel. New York; Harper and 
Row, 1963. 

Chruden, H. J. and Sherman, A. W., Jr. Personnel Manage- 
ment. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.; Prentiee-Hall, 1963. Exami- 
nations. 

. Readings in Personnel Management, 2nd ed. Englewood 

Cliffs, N.J.; Prentiee-Hall, 1966. 

Flippo, E. B. Principles of Personnel Management. New York: 
MeGraw-Hill, 1961. 

New York State School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions. Industrial and Labor Relations Review. Ithaea, N.Y. : 
Cornell University. Issued periodieally. Contains numerous 
applieable referenees useful in unit. 

Niles, H. E.; Niles, M. C.; and Stephens, J. C. The Office 
Supervisor: His Relations to Persons and to Work. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, 1959. 

Spates, T. G. Human Values Where People Work. New York: 
Harper and Row, 1960. 

Spriegel, W. R.; Schultz, E.; and Spriegel, W. B. Elements 
of Supervision, New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1957. 



ORGANIZATIONAL AND MANPOWER PLANNING (OMP) 

Functional Knowledge for: Administrative Assistant, Branch Manager, Financial Institution 
Manager, Industrial Organization Manager, Treasurer, Budget Officer 



Hours Class: 1 hour daily; Laboratory: 1 hour daily 

Description and Teaching Suggestions 

This unit is designed to help trainees develop and 
practice the techniques of organizational and man- 
power planning. The importance of organization and 
manpower to orderly growth or redirection of the 
company’s efforts is pointed up. Emphasis, however, 
is placed on the problems faced by organization plan- 
ners and the means they use to plan manpower ac- 
quisition or development for short- and long-range 
periods. 

To make laboratory sessions as realistic as possible, 
the teacher should prepare basic materials used in 
manpower planning for a fictitious organization. It is 
suggested that these materials be obtained from an 
operating company and disguised to avoid identifica- 
tion. Assignments for the laboratory periods should be 
related to the case material. The initial laboratory 
time should be devoted to studying the case-study 
organization, its problems, its goals, its affiliations 
(subsidiaries, merger plans, contracts, etc.) before 
moving into specific planning exercises. As one of the 
first exercises, the teacher may want to assign trainees 
the task of preparing charts of the existent organiza- 
tion. At appropriate times in the unit, the trainees 
should develop personnel rating forms, role play ap- 
praisals, replacement tables, and coded organization 
..charts showing positrons to be filled'fof severargrowth 



Total: 60 hours 

periods. The organization planning programs as well 
as the planning methods used by several companies 
should be explored and discussed. It is suggested that 
the teacher arrange for guest speakers from the organi- 
zation and manpower planning staffs of various com- 
panies to discuss special manpower planning prob- 
lems and solutions. 

A good concluding exercise for the unit may be to 
have trainees present an outline of their suggested 
management training program to fill planned organi- 
zational positions. In addition, suggestions for the 
necessary descriptions of contemplated openings 
should be made part of the laboratory or home as- 
signment plan. 

Standards oj Achievement 

1. Develop simple organization chart. 

2. Design merit rating form. 

3. Conduct appraisal of employees. 

4. Draw up manpower inventory. 

5. Understand methods of developing people to 
meet future needs of company. 

Prerequisites for Study of Organization and Manpower 
Planning 

Two years of postsecondary education or equivalent 
work experience in administration. 



Topic Outline 

I. Company Organization 

II. Organization Planning 

III. Personnel Audits 

IV. Employee Appraisals 

V. Appraisal of Management Personnel 

VI. Manpower Inventories 

VII. Locating Promotable Personnel 

VIII. Determining Recruitment Needs 

IX. Developing Personnel for Advancement 

X. Summary 

TOPIC I. COMPANY ORGANIZATION 

A. Structures 

1. Line 

2. Line and staff 

3. Functional 

4. Spiral 

5. Flat 

6. Vertical 

B. Organization chart 

1. Lines of accountability 

2. Reporting relationships 

C. Departmentalization 

D. Other breakdowns of organization 

1. By product 

2. By process 

3. By location 

E. Staff and line relationships 

F. Table of organization (manning table) 

TOPIC II. ORGANIZATION PLANNING 

A. Factors affecting company growth, diversifica- 
tion, or change of strategy 

1. Economic 

2. Technologic 

3. Market 

4. Population growth 

5. Communication and transportation improve- 
ments 

B. Need for close communication of organizational 
planner with top management echeleons 

1. Time needed for planning 

2. Dynamics of change 

C. Determining future management positions 

1. By direct information from executive 

2. By survey of divisional or departmental exec- 
utives 

D. Establishing periods for planned growth 

E. Necessity for organizational planning 

1 . Length of time to develop managers 

2. To know who is available for promotion 



3. To determine training and development 
needs 

4. To pinpoint recruitment needs 

F. Preparing the organizational plan 

TOPIC III. PERSONNEL AUDITS 

A. Purpo.se 

1. Shows positions which are inadequately 
manned 

2. Shows individuals whose capabilities are not 
fully utilized 

3. Shows where management development may 
be needed 

4. Accounts for utilization of manpower re- 
sources 

B. Methods 

1. Summary of individual management ap- 
praisals 

2. Study of manpower turnover, retirement, etc. 

3. Analysis of ages of personnel 

TOPIC IV. EMPLOYEE APPRAISALS 

A. Merit rating systems 

1 . Point system 

2. Ranking system 

3. Narrative ratings 

Note: See Employee Apprai.sal and Coun- 
seling unit. 

B. Uses 

1. Salary review 

2. Promotion 

3. Assignment to management development 
program 

C. Dangers in rating 

1. Subjectivity 

2. Biases 

3. Halo effect 

4. Central tendency 

Note: See Employee Appraisal and Counseling unit. 
TOPIC V. APPRAISAL OF MANAGEMENT PERSONNEL 

A. Performance standards 

1. Goal setting 

2. Management by objectives 

3. Appraisal conferences 

B. Psychological appraisal 

1. Purposes 

2. Advantages 

3. Problems 

4. Use of outside psychologists 

5. Imparting results to company 

6. Imparting results to man 
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TOPIC VI. MANPOWER INVENTORIES 

A. Developed from consolidating appraisals of 
managers, potential rfianagers, and technicians 

B. Coded organization chart— special code to in- 
dicate readiness for promotion, expected retire- 
ment date, etc. 

C. Replacement tables — table listing replacement 
or backstop possibilities for each job 

D. Skill banks 

E. Central personnel files and use of electronic data 
processing 

TOPIC VII. LOCATING PROMOTABLE PERSONNEL 

A. Inside the company 

1. Promotion from ranks 

2. Self-nomination — job posting 

3. Recommendations from present personnel 

B. Outside the company 

1 . Recruiting experienced men 

a. Advantages 

b. Disadvantages 

c. Methods 

2. Hiring management trainees 

a. For general jobs 

b. For specialized jobs — accounting, engi- 
neering, etc. 

3. Sources 

a. Colleges 

b. Graduate schools 

c. Military 

d. Other sources 

TOPIC VIII. DETERMINING RECRUITMENT NEEDS 

A. Gross approach number of employees needed 
for management positions determined in rela- 
tion to sales 

B. Specific approach — number of men needed pre- 
dicted for each division or department in same 
manner as budget or objectives 

C. Requirements for technologists and profes- 
sionals 



TOPIC IX. DEVELOPING PERSONNEL FOR ADVANCEMENT 

A. Cadet training programs 

1 . How they operate 

2. Advantages 

3. Limitations 

B. Coaching and understudy methods 

1 . How they operate 

2. Advantages 

3. Limitations 

C. Use of schools 

1. Sending personnel to special schools 

a. Official assignment 

b. Tuition refund 

2. Bringing teachers to company 

D. Use of special consultants 

1. Seminars 

2. Individual training 

TOPIC X. SUMMARV 

A. Purpose of organizational planning 

B. Major planning techniques 

C. Selection of trainees 

D. Methods of training 

E. Suggested further studies 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From^ the following suggested texts and materials 
(or equivalent commercially available material), se- 
lect trainee and teacher materials for use in this unit. 
Additional materials are listed in appendix D. 

Allen, Louis. Management and Organization. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1958. 

CORSINI, R. J., ET AL. Role Playing in Business and Industry. 

Glencoe, 111.: Free Press of Glencoe, 1961. 

National Industrial Conference Board, Inc. No. 183, Corpo- 
rate Organizational Structures. New York: National Industrial 
Conference Board. 

. No. 189, Developing Managerial Competence: Changing 
Concepts, Emerging Practices. New York: National Industrial 
Conference Board, Inc., 1 964. 

PiFFNER, John and Sherwood, Frank. Administrative Organi- 
zation. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, I960. 

Additional texts and materials for this unit may be found 
listed under the ^Performance Standards” unit. 
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PAYROLL AND EMPLOYEE TAX RECORDS (PTR) 



Knowledge for: 
OflSce Manager, 



Chief Clerk, Office Manager, Junior Executive, Trainee Manager, Insurance 
Administrative Assistant, Branch Manager, Credit Union Supervisor 



Hours Class: 1 hour daily 



Total: 10 hours 



Description and Teaching Suggestions 

This unit will introduce trainees to the concepts of 
payroll recordkeeping and will familiarize them with 
employer and employee taxes and typical payroll de- 
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ductions which are made in consequence of benefit 
programs or union contract provisions. 

This course requires that the lecture method be 
used. Teachers should have sample sets of forms for 
class distribution. 
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Standards oj Achievement 

1. K.now ^current deduction nnd limits for social 
security tax. 

2. Know structure and deduction made for Federal 
and/or State city income taxes. 

3. Prepare simple payrolls, starting from time cards 
to journal entries and payroll book or ledger. 

4. Prepare appropriate forms for employers and 
employees— Federal depository receipts, W-2, 
W-4, 940, 941, and unemployment, and insur- 
ance forms. 

Prerequisites jor Study oj Payroll and Employee Tax 
Records 

Trainee selection standards. 

Topic Outline 

I. Introduction to Payroll Accounting 

II. Taxes and Other Payroll Deductions 

III. Computation of Gross and Net Earnings 

IV. Forms and Methods Used in Payroll Accounting 

V. Recording Payroll 

TOPIC I. INTRODUCTION TO PAYROLL ACCOUNTING 

A. Need for payroll records 

B. Definitions of and distinction between terms 

1. Wages 

2. Salary 

C. Brief history of payroll legislation from 1913 to 
present 

1 . Withholding tax 

2. FICA 

3. Minimum wage 

4. Medicare 

TOPIC II. TAXES .\ND OTHER PAYROLL DEDUCTIONS 

A. Reasons for payroll deductions 

B. Tax deductions 

1. Federal. State, and/or city income taxes 

a. Rates -tables, graduations, marital status 

b. Effect of exemptions 

2. Social Security (FOAB contribution) 

a. Rates applicable and matching by em- 
ployer 

b. Current graduation 

c. Limits on amount withheld for 1 year 
by employer 

3. Tax withholding statement from employer 

4. Employer taxes (items for which taxes are 
not withheld, but which do accrue as benefits 
to employees) 



a. Unemployment insurance 

b. Disability benefits insurance 

c. Workmen’s compensation insurance 

d. Noncontributing pension plans 

C. Other deductions 

1. Savings bonds 

2. Hospitalization and in.surancc 

3. Union dues 

4. Pensions 

5. Credit unions 

6. Loans 

7. Garnishees 

TOPIC III. COMPUTATION OF GROSS AND NET EARNINGS 

A. Salaries 

1. Weekly 

2. Biweekly 

3. Semimonthly 

4. Monthly 

5. Annual 

6. Overtime 

B. Wages 

1. Timecards 

2. Piece work 

3. Overtime 

4. Other incentive 

C. Holiday and vacation allowances 

D. Deductions (see topic II) 

TOPIC IV. FORMS AND METHODS USED IN PAYROLL AC- 
COUNTING 

A Forms preparation 

1. W-4 

2. W-2 

3. 941 

4. 940 

5. Federal depository receipt 

6. State quarterly reports 

7. Unemployment information forms 

8. Employees’ earning records 

B. Payroll preparation methods 

1. Payroll journals and regular checks 

2. Write-it-Once forms (Hadley system) 

3. Mechanized recording procedures 

C. Legal requirements on employer to forward 
withheld taxes and contributions. 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or equivalent commercially available material), select 
trainee and teacher materials for use in this unit. 
Additional materials are listed in appendix D. 
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Baron, Harold and Stlinfkld, Solomon C. Clerical Record 
Keeping, 2nded, Cincinnati: South-Western, 19(55, Workbooks, 
achievement tests, and teacher’s editions, 

Hadley Editorial Staff and Thistlethwaite, Robert L, 
Payroll Accounting, 5th ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1961, 

— — Payroll Record Keeping, 7th ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1965, Enveloped kit and teacher’s key. 



Nanassy, Louis C. Standard Payroll Project, 2nd ed. New York- 
Pitman Publishing Corp,, 19(52, 

Pendery, John A, Clerical Payroll Procedures, 4th ed. Cincinnati: 
South-Western, 1962, Teacher’s manual. 

Pendery, John A, and Keeling, B. Lewis. Payroll Records and 
Accounting. Cincinnati: South-Western, 196(5. Achievement 
tests and manual. 



PERFORMANCE STANDARDS (PST) 

Functional Knowledge for: Chief Clerk, Credit and Collection Manager, Credit Union Supervisor, File Service 
Worker, Office Manager, Process-Description Writer, Safe Deposits Manager, Branch Manager, General 
Foreman, Operations Officer, Procurement Services Supervisor, Administrative Assistant, Insurance Office 

Manager, and all Level III jobs EXCEPT Direct-Mail Specialist 



Hours Glass: 1 hour daily; Laboratory: 1 hour daily 

Description and Teaching Suggestions 

Trainees will be given an introduction to per- 
formance standards. They will learn that the purpose 
of any performance standards program is to establish 
acceptable performance of employees in an objective 
manner. The unit will teach trainees that such infor- 
mation may be used in a number of important appli- 
cations, including the filling of vacancies, selections 
for promotion, the granting of pay increases, and 
which classifications of employees should be covered 
under a comprehensive performance standards pro- 
gram. In addition, they will learn several methods of 
measuring performance, the factors which affect each 
method, and how one method makes it possible to 
provide for a different emphasis to be placed on each 
factor. 

The central importance of communications regard- 
ing any performance standard program will be empha- 
sized. A discussion will be held on the methods used 
to train subordinate supervisors in how to carry out 
such a program. There will be extensive consideration 
of the information to be given to the employees of the 
organization as well as the written and oral communi- 
cations techniques used in transmitting this infor- 
mation. The reasons it is important to discuss per- 
formance ratings with employees as well as the adverse 
consequences which result when no periodic discus- 
sions occur will be discussed. With this understanding, 
the trainees will be shown the factors which should 
be considered in designing performance rating forms. 
In class discussions, the selection of individual rating 
terms and the design of the rating forms will be 
covered. Trainees should be provided the opportunity 
to design their own performance standard forms 

The teacher should provide case examples of em- 
ployee performance so that trainees may gain practice 



Total: 30 hours 

in evaluating performance, reviewing and defending 
the evaluation to a second level of management, and 
discussing it with the employee being rated. 

Standards of Achievement 

1. Know the areas where performance standard 
results may be applied. 

2. Classify employees covered under performance 
standards. 

3. Know methods of measuring performance. 

4. Demonstrate ability to communicate perform- 
ance standards program and individual per- 
formance evaluation using all available in-plant 
media. 

5. Design performance standard forms for different 
employee classes. 

Prerequisites for Study of Performance Standards 

Two years of post-secondary education or equiva- 
lent in supervisory experience. The Employee Ap- 
praisal and Counseling unit is suggested for con- 
current study. 

Topic Outline 

I. History and Concepts of Performance Stand- 
ards 

II. Employees Covered Under Performance Stand- 
ards 

III. Methods of Measuring Performance 

IV. Factors in Hourly and Nonsupervisory Per- 
formance Rating Plan 

V. Managerial and Professional Rating Plan 

VI. Design and Use of Performance Standard 
Forms 

VII. Communication of Performance Standards 



VIII. Practice in Setting Standard.s and Rating Form.s 
De.sign 

IX. Appraisal of Performance Against Standards 

X. Counseling After Appraisal 

TOinC I. HISTORY AND OONCTiPTS OK PERFORMANCE 
STANDARDS 

A. Definition of performance standards 

B. Historical background 

C. Determination of performance in an objective 
manner 

1 . Acceptability of standard 

2. Attainability of standard liy majority of em- 
ployees in group 

D. Using re.sults of ev'aluations 

1 . To fill vacancies 

2. To make promotions 

3. To grant pay increases 

4. For coaching and coun.scling 

5. To indicate need for training 

TOPIC II. EMPLOYEES COVERED UNDER PERFORMANCE 
STANDARDS 

A. Separate form and sy.stem for dififerent cla.ssifi- 
cations v/ithin an organization 

1. Hourly 

2. Hourly trainees 

3. Salary-“non.supervisory 

4. Salary-” managerial and professional 

B. Reasons for covering all employees 

TOPIC III. METHODS OF MEASURING PERFORMANCE 

A. Comparison of individuals in a group 

B. Comparison of individuals against an objective 
standard 

1. Yardstick not affected by changes in per- 
.sonnel 

2. Factors can be weighted to reflect relative 
importance 

Cl. Performance standards for a group 
I). Performance .standards for an individual 

TOPIC IV. FACTORS IN HOURLY AND NONSUPERVISORY 
PERFORMANCE RATING PLANS 

A. Hourly 

1. Quantity of work 

2. Quality of work 

3. Job attitude 

4. Attendance and latenc.ss 

B. Salaried nonsupervisory 

1 . (.Quantity of work 



2. Quality of work 

3. Dependability 

4. Job attitude 

5. Other factors 

a. Initiative 

b. Job knowledge 

c. Judgment 

d. Organizing ability 

e. Ability to work with people 
Cl. Degrees of evaluating each factor 

1. Un.sati.sfactory 

2. Fair 

3. Good 

4. Very good 

5. Outstanding 

D. Narrative statements describing performance 
and areas for improvement 

TOPIC V. MANAGERIAL AND PRC'-ESSIONAL RATING PLAN 

A. Performance re.sults for the year 

1 . Goals achieved ahead of schedule 

2. Goals not achieved 

B. Technical segment of job duties 

C. Operating methods 

1. Managerial 

2. Personal 

3. Relations with people 

I). C^uantitative and qualitative statement of ac- 
ceptable or satisfactory performance 

E. Overall performance rating 

F. Areas in which improvement is indicated 

G. Potential for positions of greater responsibility 

H. Positions to which promotable and time of 
promotability 

I. Individual development plan arrived at by 
superior and subordinate 

TOPIC VI. DESIGN AND USE OF PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 
FORMS 

A. Simplicity of forms 

B. . Limitation of number of factors 

C. Combined forms used by some large organi- 
zations 

1 . Specific factors or standards on one side 

2. Opposite side provides space for general 
comments 

3. Separate space to rate trainees 

D. Responsibility for rating 

1. Immediate supervisor 

2. Rating reviewed and approved by second 
management level before being discussed 
with employee 
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E. Limitation on applicability of forms for certain 
Jobs 

1 . Resorting to statements regarding satisfactory 
performance as generated by group holding 
like jobs 

2. Statements generated and agreed to by sub- 
ordinate in individual interview with super- 
visor 

TOPIC VII. COMMUNICATION OP PERPORMANCE STANDARDS 

A. All supervisors trained to administer the pro- 
gram 

B. All employees advised of complete details of 
the program 

1. Written and oral communication 

2. In groups or individually 

C. Reasons for not discussing ratings 

1 . May cause needless controversy 

2. May wish to keep scoring method secret 
1). Reasons for reviewing ratings 

1. Answers for any controversy or misunder- 
standing 

2. Forces supervisor to be more objective and 
observant 

3. Provides regular opportunity to suggest ways 
to improve job performance 

E. Industrial relations records and files 

Note: See Employee Appraisal and Counseling unit. 

TOPIC VIII. PRACTICE IN SETTING STANDARDS AND RATING 
FORMS DESIGN 

Note: Trainees should be given opportunities to lead 
groups of other trainees in setting group standards and 
putting them on paper for distribution. Additionally, eaeh 
trainee should have an opportunity to set individual per- 



formance standards with another trainee acting as the sub- 
ordinate. Group critiques and discussion, and teacher evalu- 
ation of trainee performance should be used in this part of 
the unit. 

TOPIC IX. APPRAISAL OF PERFORMANCE AGAINST STAND- 
ARDS 

A. Observation 

B. Measurable results 

C. Statistics 
1). Survey 

E. Interviews 

TOPIC X. COUNSELING AFTER APPRAISAL 

Note: See Employee Appraisal and Counseling unit. 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or equivalent commercially available material), select 
trainee and teacher materials for use in this unit. 
Additional materials are listed in appendix D. 

Batten, J. D. Tough Minded Management. New York: American 
Management Association, 1963. 

Blocker, Donald H. Develofmenlal Counseling. New York: 
Ronald Press, 1966. 

Caliioon, Richard P. Cases in Personnel Management and Sufier- 
vision. New York: Applcton-Ccntury-Crofts, 1966. 

Costello, Timothy and Zalkind, Sheldon S. Psychology in 
Administration. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prenticc-Hall, 1963. 
Flippo, Edwin B. Principles oj Personnel Management. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1961. 

PiooRS, Paul; Meyers, Charles A.; and Malm, F. T. Manage- 
ment of Human Resources. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1964. 
Vroom, Victor H. Work and Motivation. New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, 1964. 

Warters, Jane. Techniques of Counseling, 2nd ed. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1964. 



PERSONNEL POLICIES (PP) 

Functional Knowledge for: Administrative Assistant, Financial Institution Manager, 
Industrial Organization Manager, Treasurer, Budget Officer 



Hours Class: 2 hours daily 

Description and Teaching Suggestions 
The emphasis in this unit will be on the examination 
and establishment of sound personnel policies. 
Trainees will receive a practical framework of business 
and government policies as they apply to personnel 
within an organization. The need for uniform appli- 
cation of these policies, the manner and techniques 
of their administration, and the establishment of 
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Total: 40 hours 

appropriate controls to maintain their effectiveness 
should also be discussed. Teachers should carefully 
evaluate the extent of trainees’ prior experience and 
education in order to pace the presentation and 
discussion. 

Classwork should include actual problems arising 
from particular policies which are known to or are 
within the experience of trainees; for example, em- 
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ployment, training, etc. Wherever possible, examples 
of ineffective policies or their administration should 
be elicited from trainees. Individuals should be en- 
couraged to analyze and evaluate known policies and 
to make recommendations for their improvement. 

Where practical, trainees should bring to class 
written organization policies with which they are 
familiar. Manuals, forms, etc., should serve as work 
material to make comparative discussions meaningful. 



Standards of Achievement 

1. Understand purposes of personnel policies. 

2. Know how personnel policy administration inte- 
grates with overall organization objectives. 

3. Establish basic program of personnel policie.s. 

4. Demonstrate basic evaluations of policy effective-, 
ness. 

Prerequisites for Study of Personnel Policies 
Trainee selection standards. 

Topic Outline 

I. Nature of Organizations 

II. Personnel Administration 

III. Selection and Placement 

IV. Training 

V. Compensation 

VI. Employee Services and Benefits 

VII. Union Relations 

VIII. Evaluating Effectiveness of Policies 

TOPIC I. NATURE OF ORGANIZATIONS 

A. Provide goods and/or services 

B. Dependent on skills and knowledge of employees 

C. Require goals and objectives 

TOPIC II. PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 

A. Purposes of personnel policies 

1 . Standards of organizational behavior 

2. Principle of equality in dealing with per- 
sonnel 

3. Expression of philosophy and concern of 
management 

B. Functions 

1. Recruitment 

2. Selection and placement 

3. Training 

4. Compensation 



5. Company services 

6. Union relations 

C. Development 

1. World War I — manpower needs 

2. Scientific management 

a. Taylor 

b. Hawthorne studies 

3. Contributions of social sciences 

4. Growth of organizations 

a. Government 

b. Private industry 



TOPIC III. SELECTION AND PLACEMENT 

Note: In this topic, emphasis should be on policy formu- 
lation and implementation rather than on specific techniques. 

A. Selection from within organization 

1. Manning tables 

2. Merit, rating, or appraisal systems 

3. Performance information — quantitative and 
qualitative 

4. Objective measures for promotion or transfer 

a. Testing 

I). Seniority 

c. Level of education 

5. Experience and other factors 

B. Selection from outside organization 

1 . Manning tables 

2. Job description and specification as a base 

a. Job duties 

b. Level of skill 

c. Education required 

3. Use of recruitment sources 

a. Employee referrals 

b. Advertisement 

c. Public applications 

d. Schools 

e. State employment services 

f. Private employment agencies 

4. Interviewing and investigating policies 
a. Courtesy 

i>-. Methods 

5. Testing policies 

a. Mental abilities 

b. Aptitude 

c. Interest 

d. Personality 

e. Achievement tests 

f. Selection and rejection ratios 

6. Minimum education or training require- 
ments for acceptance 

7. Physical standards (legal, job requirements) 
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C. Termination of employees 

1 . Reasons for termination 

a. Work performance 

b. Technological change 

c. Temporary employment 

d. Resignation 

e. Economic or organizational change 

f. Violation of company rules or law (gar- 
nishment of pay, insobriety, etc.) 

2. Payment for accrued benefits 

a. Vacation 

b. Employee insurances 

c. Severance pay components 

d. Profit sharing and pension plan benefits 

3. Policy on exit interviews 

TOPIC IV. TRAINING 

k. Induction and orientation 

1 . New employees 

2. Transferred employees 
B. Development of skills 

1. Secretarial 

a. Typing 

b. Stenography 

c. Office practices 

2. Trades and crafts 

a. Apprentice programs 

b. Refresher courses 

c. Promotion preparation 

3. Communication skills 

a. Writing 

b. Public speaking 

4. Administrative skills 

a. Company policies and procedures 

b. Budget preparation 

G. Human relations and supervisory training 

1. Group interaction workshops 

2. Techniques of control 

3. Fundamentals of behavioral sciences 

D. University training 

1. Specific courses paid by company 

2. Management development program.s 

3. Degree programs==company assisted 

E. On-the-job training 

1. Conducted by supervisor 

2. Classroom supplements 

F. Safety policies, practices, and training 

TOPIC V. COMPENSATION 

A. Amount of compensation 

1 . Relation of wages to work area 



a. Po.sition of firm in an industry and com- 
munity 

b. Contract commitments 

2. Relation of pay within company 

a. Importance of position 

b. Exempt and nonexempt status 

c. Union contracts 

d. Job evaluation plan 

e. Differences in performance and merit 
plans 

B. Administration of pay plan 

1 . Timing of increases 

a. Annual 

b. Merit 

c. Contract renegotiation 

d. Cost of living 

2. Frequency of increases 

a. Promotion 

b. Reclassification 

c. Position in .salary range 

C. Methods of payment 

1. Production 

a. Piece rate 

b. Group rate 

2. Time spent 

a. Hourly 

b. Daily 

c. Weekly 

3. Incentives 

a. Combination piece and time rates 

b. Gash bonus 

4. Salaries 

a. Annual 

b. Monthly 

c. Weekly 

5. Deferred compensation 

a. Profit sharing 

b. Pension plans 

c. Stock option 

6. Compensation for travel 

TOPIC VI. EMPLOYEE SERVICES AND BENEFITS 

A. Hours of work 

1 . Normal work week 

a. 40 hours 

b. 35 hours 

2. Excess of normal hours 

a. Overtime 

(1) 1=14 times normal rate 

(2) 2=14 times for holiday work 

b. Premium pay and shift differentials 
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B. Time off witn pay 

1. Vacations 

2. Excused absences 

a. Election Day 

b. Illness in family 

c. Long service 

d. Religious observance 

e. Personal illness 

3. Military leave 

4. Holidays 

C. Employee insurances 

1. Hospital 

2. Medical 

3. Life 

4. Major medical 

5. Salary continuation 

6. Travel 

7. Workmen’s compensation and disability 
benefits 

8. Social Security 

D. Recreational activities 

1. Teams 

2. Social clubs 

E. Miscellaneous employee services 

1. Medical facilities 

2. Cafeteria and recreational facilities 

3. Product and entertainment discounts 

4. Service awards 

5. Suggestion awards 

6. Uniforms 

7. Loan services 

8. Bond purchases 

9. Pension plans 

10. Special savings plans 

1 1 . Retirement counseling 

TOPIC VII. UNION RELATIONS 

A. Attitudes 

1. Belligerent 

2. Bargaining 

3. Follow-the -leader 

4. Cooperative 

B. Legislation 

1. Taft-Hartley and Landrum-Griffin Acts 

2. Wagner Acts 

3. Special government legislation 

4. Right-to-work laws 



C. Resolving differences 

1. Collective bargaining 

2. Arbitration 

3. Mediation 

4. Injunction 

5. National Labor Relations Board 

TOPIC VIII. EVALUATING EFFECTIVENESS OF POLICIES 

A. Records 

1 . Turnover 

2. Vacancy rates 

3. Performance appraisals 

4. Management audits 

B. Surveys 

1 . Attitude of employees 

2. Competitive market information 

a. Wages 

b. Jobs 

c. Benefits 

C. Organization feedback 

1. Meetings 

2. Union grievances 

3. Exit interviews 

4. Suggestion system 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or equivalent commercially available material), select 
trainee and teacher materials for u.se in this unit. 
Additional materials are listed in appendix D. 

Chruden, Herbert J. and Sherman, Arthur W., Jr. Per- 
sonnel Management, 2nd ed. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1966. 

. Readings in Personnel Management, 2nd ed. Cincinnati: 

South-Western, 1966. 

Flippo, Edwin P. Principles of Personnel Management, 2nd ed. 

New York: McGraw-Hill, 1966. 

Langsner, Adolph and Zollitsch, Herbert G. Wage and 
Salary Administration. Cincinnati: South Western, 1961. 
National Industrial Conference Board. Statements of Per- 
sonnel Policy {Studies in Personnel Policy 169). New York: 
National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 1959. 

. Personnel Practices in Factory and Office. New York: 

National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 1965. 

Scott, Walter Dill; Clothier, Robert C.; and Spriegel, 
William R. Personnel Management, 6th ed. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1965. 

Taylor, James, H. P'rsonnel Administration. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1965. 

Yoder, Dale; Heneman, G. H.; Turnbull, John; and Stone, 
C. Harold. Handbook of Personnel Management and Labor 
Relations. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1965. 
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PRINCIPLES OF EFFECTIVE SUPERVISION (PES) 

Administrative Skill for: Bank Cashier, Chief Clerk, Credit and Collection Manager, Credit Union Supervisor, 
File Service Worker, Insuf^ance Office Manager, Office Manager, Process-Description Writer, Safe Deposits 
Manager, Administrative Assistant, Branch Manager, General Foreman, Operations Officer, Procurement 
Services Supervisor, Junior Executive, Trainee Manager, and all Level III jobs EXCEPT Direct-Mail Specialist 



Hours Class: 2 hours daily 



Total: 60 hours 



Description and Teaching Suggestions 

The major objectives of this unit are to develop 
» supervisory skills and knowledges. The unit introduces 

! the trainee to the principles of effective supervision 

I and the application of these principles to actual situ- 

j ations. Specifics concerning morale, behavior, per- 

I sonality, and office supervision can be covered in case 

jj studies and in role playing. The trainee, therefore, 

ji has the dual responsibility of learning and application. 

I The emphasis during the first part of each topic is 

learning; the emphasis during the second part is 
I application. The unit is outlined so as to afford the 
; teacher the opportunity to use various teaching meth- 
ods. The nature of the unit content requires that 
qualitative standards be applied. Teachers must judge 
the trainee’s ability to use the imparted knowledge 
under simulated practice conditions. A few pass-fail 
■ written tests may be used to check acquired knowl- 

! edge. 

I It is suggested that the teacher check other units 

i 

I contained in the guide for detailed topic content of 

i some of the topics in this unit. For example, applicable 

I subject matter for subtopic VI. A. may be found in 

I the Fundamentals of Interviewing unit. The effective- 

ness of this unit, therefore, will depend heavily on the 
teacher’s flexibility and skill in handling the varying 
levels of trainee knowledge to be found in the group. 

Standards of Achievement 

Demonstrate the effective application of principles 
of supervision under simulated practice conditions. 

Prerequisities for Study of Principles of Effective 
Supervision 

Trainee selection standards. 

Topic Outline 

I. The Function of Supervision 

II. The Supervisory Job: General Responsibilities 

III. Communicating with Employees 

IV. Organizing Work 
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V. Evaluating Employees 

VI. Interviewing and Counseling 

VII. Awareness of Emotional Problems 

VIII. How To Build Employee Morale 

IX. Factors Affecting Supervision 

TOPIC I. THE FUNCTION OF SUPERVISION 

A. Major responsibilities 

1. Planning 

2. Organizing 

3. Directing 

4. Controlling and evaluadng 

B. Nature of office supervision 

C. Supervisory authority and responsibility 

1 . Limitations on authority 

a. Decisions without approval 

b. Decisions after advice and counsel 

c. Decisions with superior’s approval 

d. Decisions referred to superior 

2. Limitation on responsibility 

D. Accountability for actions 

E. Relationships with superiors 

F. Element of risk in supervisory decisionmaking 

TOPIC II. THE SUPERVISORY JOB: GENERAL RESPONSI- 
BILITIES 

A. Participating in the selection and placement of 
office employees 

1. Interviewing prospective employees 

2. Evaluating abilities and attitudes of pro- 
spective employees 

3. Selecting employees 

B. Indoctrinating and training employees 

1. How to orient new employees 

2. How to determine training needs 

3. How to train employees 

a. Learning principles to use 

b. Teaching methods to use 

C. Organizing the work of the section 

D. Obtaining quality work from others 

E. Developing employees’ abilities and interest 
effectively 
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F. Reviewing and evaluating work performance 

G. Using good Human relations to develop team- 
work 

H. Improving work methods 

I. Developing interdepartmental cooperation 

J. Keeping or using personnel records 

1 . Pertinent personal data 

2. Dates of employment training 

3. Attendance and vacation schedules 

4. Salaries 

K. Solving problems 

TOPIC III. COMMUNICATING WITH EMPLOYEES 

A. Communicating changes in work method 

1. Encouraging participation in changes 

2. Notifying employees of changes contemplated 
by superiors or company 

B. Communicating changes in policies and pro- 
cedures 

C. Communicating orders (direction) 

D. Communicating job performance standards 

TOPIC IV. ORGANIZING WORK 

A. How to organize physical equipment 

B. How to establish operating procedures 

C. How to encourage employee participation in 
work organization 

D. How to plan for improvement 

TOPIC V. EVALUATING EMPLOYEES 

Note: Th.'s topic is covered in depth in the Performance 
Standards and Employee Appraisal and Counseling units. 

A, Using reasonable criteria for evaluation 

1. Behavior 

2. Attendance and punctuality 

3. Quality of work 

4. Grooming 

B. Notifying employees about criteria to be used 
G. Recording actions for evaluation purposes 

D. Noting actions requiring discipline 

E. Giving appropriate rewards 

TOPIC VI. INTERVIEWING AND COUNSELING 

Note: This topic is covered in depth in the Employee 
Appraisal and Counseling unit. 

A. How to interview 

1 . Listening skills required 

2. Directive versus nondirective approaches- - 
appropriateness of each method 



3. Gaining agreement 
B. How to counsel employees 



TOPIC VII. AWARENESS OF EMOTIONAL PROBLEMS 

A. Understanding employee needs 

B. Understanding anxiety 

G. Understanding defensive behavior 
D. Recognizing need for professional counseling 
assistance for employees 



TOPIC VIII. HOW TO BUILD EMPLOYEE MORALE 



TOPIC IX. FACTORS AFFECTING SUPERVISION 

A. Union agreements 

B. Government requirements 
G. Company policies 

D. Maintenance of professional or ethical standards 

E. Availability of skills 

F. Personal forces at work within supervisors 

1. Value system 

2. Need for security 

3. Democratic versus autocratic approach to 
leadership 



Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

Frorq the following suggested texts and materials 
(or equivalent commercially available material), select 
trainee and teacher materials for use in this unit. 
Additional materials are listed in appendix D. 

Chruden, Herbert J. and Sherman, Arthur W. Personnel 
Management^ 2nd ed» Cincinnati: South-Western, 1963. 

Davis, Keith. Human Relations at Work, 2nd ed. New York- 
McGraw-Hill, 1962 

Dubin, Robert. Human Relations in Administration. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1961. ^ 

Famularo, j. Supervisors in Action: Developing Tour Skills in 
Managing People. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1961. 

Huffman, Harry; Mulkerne, Donald J. D.; and Russon, 

Allien R. Office Procedures and Administrations. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1965. 

Laird, Donald and Laird, Eleanor. Practical Business Psy- 
etiology^ 3rd ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1961. 

Ne^lson Roger H. Human Relations and Office Management. 
Salt Lake City: University of Utah, 1964. 

Keeling, B. Lewis. Administrative 
Office Management, 5lh ed. Cincinnati: South-Western 1966 
Manual. ’ 

Russon, Allien R. Business Behavior. Cincinnati: South-Western, 

1 966 . 

Sferra, Adam; Wright, Mary Elizabeth; and Rice, Louis A. 
Personality and Human Relations in Business, 2nd ed. New York- 
McGraw-Hill, 1961. 



PUBLIC AND COMMUNITY RELATIONS (PCR) 

Functional Knowledge for: Bank Cashier, Insurance Office Manager, Account Executive, Branch Manager, 
Credit Analyst Chief, Property-Disposal Officer, and all Level III jobs EXCEPT Direct-Mail Specialist 



Hours Class: 1 hour daily 

Description and Teaching Suggestions 

This unit is designed to acquaint trainees with the 
impact that a firm’s activities may have in the im- 
mediate community and on the public at large. In 
large firms, public and community relations may be 
handled by a public or employee relations depart- 
ment. In smaller firms, the task of building company 
image and reputation may be assigned to a supervisor 
or administrative manager. It is assumed that trainees 
for whom this unit was designed will be involved, 
in one way or another, with how the firm is seen by 
various publics. Emphasis should be placed on mana- 
gerial responsibility for establishing and maintaining 
the firm’s reputation, and on how this reputatio.n 
may have an effect on labor availability, wages, and 
potential customers. Excluding the areas of product 
marketing, institutional advertising, and the like, the 
unit concentrates on developing the trainee’s aware- 
ness of the various organizational situations that come 
(or should be brought) to the attention of the com- 
munity the media by v/hich effective communication 
can bk rransmitted, and the content of these com- 
munications. 

Teachers should concentrate on the problem-solving 
aspects of the community relations tasks confronting 
responsible personnel. Further, trainees should be 
given the opportunity to discuss how they would 
handle problems, prepare communications for relea.se, 
select communication media, and initiate the types 
of activities which would result in favorable com- 
munity attitudes toward the firm. Teachers should 
evaluate trainees’ contributions to group discussions, 
writing of press or radio releases, problem solving 
ability, and case analyses and reports. 

Standards oj Achievement 

1. Demonstrate knowledge of which organizational 
personnel situations should be brought to the 
attention of community. 

2. Prepare acceptable press and radio releases. 

3. Demonstrate ability to select appropriate com- 
munications media for public and community 
relations. 

4. Demonstrate knowledge of the public relations 
activities required of a management employee 
of the company. 



Total: 30 hours 

Prerequisites for Study oj Public and Community Re- 
lations 

Trainee selection standards. 

Topic Outline 

I. Employing Organization and Public and Com- 
munity Relations 

II. Responsibility for Public and Community Re- 
lations 

III. Situations Requiring Good Public and Com- 
munity Relations 

IV. Tasks in Public and Community Relations Work 

V. Case Studies in Public and Community Relations 

VI. Practice in Preparing Publicity Releases for Se- 
lected Mass Communicalion Media 

TOPIC I. EMPLOYING ORGANIZATION AND PUBLIC AND 
COMMUNITY RELATIONS 

A. Need for good employer-community relations 

B. Effect of organization’s employee relations ac- 
tivities on: 

1 . Local community 

2. Nation 

3. Potential and present customer 

4. Labor availability 

5. Wages 

6. Labor organization 

C. Importance of sound employee relations policies 
and programs 

TOPIC II. RESPONSIBILITY FOR PUBLIC AND COMMUNITY 
RELATIONS 

A. Employer as responsible principal 

B. Management personnel and public' relations 

C. Delegation of public relations function to 

1. Public relations department 

2. Industrial or employee relations department 

a. Employee activities 

b. Labor organization activities 

3. Other management personnel 

D. Personnel in organization associated with public 
and community relations functions 

1. Sales and marketing personnel 

2. Education and training personnel 

3. Administrative management personnel 
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TOPIC III. SITUATIONS REQUIRING GOOD PUBLIC AND COM- 
MUNITY RELATIONS 

A. Establishing organization image 

B. Building organization morale and attitudes 

C. Expanding labor supply through consistent 

image building 

D. Overcoming adverse publicity 

1. Quality of product or service or price 

2. Labor organization activities — negotiations, 
contemplated strikes, etc. 

3. Activities of present employees 

4. Company policies 

5. Nature of industrial work — noise, fumes, etc. 

6. Legal actions or suits 

TOPIC IV. TASKS IN PUBLIC AND COMMUNITY RELATIONS 
WORK 

A. Effective working relationships with mass com- 
munication media personnel 

1. Newspapers 

2. Radio and television 

3. National magazines 

B. Investigation activities 

C. Obtaining consensus concerning direction of 

community relations activities 

'v 

D. Presenting organization’s side in controversy 

1. Clear, concise, and impactive exposition of 
information 

2. Reliability and truth of presented information 

3. Use of responsible spokesmen for special 
statements 

4. Advance preparation of organization’s po- 
sition in labor disputes 

5. Continuity of information 

E. Handling serious accidents 

F. Presenting positive image of organization 

1. Accomplishments of entire organization 

2. Accomplishments of individual employees 

3. Representative participation in community 
activities — vocational training, civic associ- 
ations, etc. 

4. Contributions to local funds or participation 
in civic campaigns, education (sch'^larships 
and awards), or other activities 

5. Appearance of plant 

6. Encourage employees to join local civic 
groups 



7. Encourage professional employees to join and 
contribute to professional societies and 
journals 

8. Provide guest lecturers to educational insti- 
tutions 

9. Open-house plant activities — tours and exhi- 
bitions 

10. “B-I-E Days,” “Clergy Days,” other special 
groups 



TOPIC V. CASE STUDIES IN PUBLIC AND COMMUNITY 
RELATIONS 



TOPIC VI. PRACTICE IN PREPARING PUBLICITY RELEASES 
FOR SELECTED MASS COMMUNICATION MEDIA 



Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 

(or equivalent commercially available material), select 

trainee and teacher materials for use in this unit. 

Additional materials are listed in appendix D. 

CuTLip, S. M. AND Center, A. H. Effective Public Relations, 
3rd ed, Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1964. 

Jacobs, H. Practical Publicity: A Handbook for Public and Private 
Workers, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1964. 

Lesly, P. (ed.). Public Relations Handbook, 2nd ed. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1963. 

Marston, J. The Nature of Public Relations, New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1963. 

National Industrial Conference Board. “A Look at the 
Company’s Public Relations Program,” Conference Board 
Record. New York: National Industrial Conference Board, 
Inc., August 1964. 

. “Company Social Responsibility — ^Too Much or Not 

Enough?” Conference Board Report. New York: National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, Inc., April 1964. 

. “Employee Participation in Community Affairs,” 

Business Management Record. New York: National Industrial 
Conference Board, Inc., October 1963. 

. “Industry Aid to Education,” Studies in Public Affairs I. 

New York: National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 1965. 

■ . “Why Companies Sponsor Scholarship Plans,” Business 

Management Record. New York: National Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc., October 1963. 

Stephenson, H. (ed.) Handbook of Public Relations, New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1960. 

Wright, T. and Evans, H. S, Public Relations and the Line 
Manager. New York: American Management Association, 
1964. 
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TECHNIQUES OF MARKETING AND ADVERTISING (TMA) 

Functional Knowledge for; Account Executive, Property-Disposal Officer, Branch Manager, 
Direct-Mail Specialist, Insurance Office Manager, Industrial Organization Manager 



Hours Class: 1 hour daily 

Description and Teaching Suggestions 

This unit will provide a basic working knowledge of 
the key functions and responsibilities in the field of 
marketing and advertising. It will enable trainees just 
entering the field or those in the lower echelons to 
improve their basic management skills and knowledge, 
whether they are employed by private companies, 
unions, or government agencies. Trainees should de- 
velop enough of a grasp of the areas of responsibility 
and directions of approach to marketing to enable 
them to function within a marketing department in 
its day-to-day operations. 

This unit emphasizes general theory and concept 
rather than specific procedures. The variations in 
actual functions in consumer oriented versus industrial 
and service oriented functions is substantial, and an 
exact “how-to” approach is not feasible. Rather, this 
unit attempts to make the trainee knowledgeable in 
the basics, thereby enabling his entry into the field 
where the specific training will occur. To increase 
individual participation as well as knowledge, current 
practices and example problems with solutions should 
be a part of this course. The scope of responsibilities 
covered in this unit are so broad that specific details 
of exact functions and responsibilities are not feasible. 

Standards oj Achievement 

1. Demonstrate knowledge of the main functions 
of a marketing director in relation to his com- 
pany or governmental department. 

2. Demonstrate knowledge of relationship of mar- 
keting to its service arms of advertising, sales 
promotion, and public relations. 

3. Demonstrate knowledge of the functions of ad- 
vertising and means of accomplishing goals. 

4. Demonstrate knowledge of the functions of sales 
promotion and means of accomplishing goals. 

5. Demonstrate knowledge of the functions of 
public relations and means of accomplishing 
goals. 

6. Demonstrate knowledge of relationship between 
agency account executive and the marketing 
director and/or advertising director served by 
the agency. 

7. Demonstrate knowledge of basic areas of mar- 



Total; 40 hours 

keting communications available to advertising, 
sales promotion, and public relations directors. 

8. Know generally the interrelationships and 
specific responsibilities of marketing, adver- 
tising, sales promotion, public relations, and 
agency account executives. 

9. Understand the role of the creative indi- 
vidual in the overall marketing communica- 
tions area. 

10. Demonstrate general knowledge of the role of 
marketing in today’s business economy. 

Prerequisites for Study oj Marketing and Advertising 

Two years of college or the equivalent in work 

experience in marketing, sales, or general adminis- 
tration — either company or government oriented. 

Topic Outline 

I. Marketing and Its Role in Business 

II. Advertising and Its Responsibility to Marketing 

III. Sales Promotion and Its Responsibility to Supple- 
ment Advertising 

IV. Public Relations as a Communication Tool for 
Both Marketing and Overall Business or Govern- 
ment 

V. Agency and Account Executive Responsibility 
to Marketing 

TOPIC I. MARKETING AND ITS ROLE IN BUSINESS 

A. Basic responsibility of marketing 

1. Role in overall corporate structure 

2. Relationship to sales 

3. Relationship to production 

4. Responsibilities to corporate planning 

5. Responsibilities for current and long-range 
corporate planning 

6. Role in corporate public communications 

B. Growth of marketing responsibilities and func- 
tions in today’s business and future potential 

C. Marketing responsibility for directing adver- 
tising, sales promotion, and public relations 
activities 

1. Planning responsibility for communications 
direction 
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2. Control responsibility for corporate sales 
communications 

D. Market research responsibility 

1. Product planning 

2. Market investigation and recommendation 

3. Corporate planning 

TOPIC II. ADVERTISING AND ITS RESPONSIBILITY TO 
MARKETING 

A. Role of advertising in marketing 

1. Advertising to promote sales 

a. National consumer magazines 

b. National trade magazines 

c. National television 

d. National radio 

e. National newspapers 

f. Local or regional consumer advertising 

2. Campaign planning and strategy for adver- 
tising program 

a. Directly related to sales goals 

b. Product or service differences as main 
emphasis 

c. Selection of proper media 

3. Advertising department organization and 
areas of responsibility 

a. Advertising director 

b. Creative staff 

(1) Copywriters 

(2) Artists 

c. Production staff 

d. Cost coordinator 

B. Cooperation of advertising with sales promotion 
and public relations 

C. Role of creative people in advertising 

TOPIC III. SALES PROMOTION AND ITS RESPONSIBILITY TO 
SUPPLEMENT ADVERTISING 

A. Stimulating consumer action 

1. Direct mail 

a. Creating mailing lists 

b. Effective use of direct mail 

c. Creation of direct mail pieces to supple- 
ment sales and advertising efforts 

2. Sales promotion at point-of-purchase 

a. Point-of-purchase display 

b. Product demonstration and sampling 

3. Importance of coordination of sales pro- 
motion goals with advertising goals 

B. Sales promotion responsibility for stimulating 
retailer or distributor action 

1. Direct communications 



a. Direct mail 

b. Salesnien selling aids 

c. Special promotions 

2. Promotions to retailers or distributors 

a. Sales contests 

b. Special promotions 

C. Sales promotion as an effective support com- 
munication tool for advertising 

D. Role of creative people in sales promotion 

TOPIC IV. PUBLIC RELATIONS AS A COMMUNICATION TOOL 
FOR BOTH MARKETING AND OVERALL BUSINESS 
OR GOVERNMENT 

A. Public relations and marketing goals 

1 . Public relations as a selling device 

2. Magazine and newspaper product releases 

3. Service releases that do a product selling job 

B. Public relations as a corporate information tool 

1 . Community relations programs 

2. Local, regional, and national corporate com- 
munications 

3. Individual corporate officers personal public 
relations programs 

C. Public relations role as a service to marketing 
and advertising and its relationship with both 

TOPIC V. AGENCY AND ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE RESPONSI- 
BILITY TO MARKETING 

A. Agency role in marketing structure 

1. Campaign planning 

2. Media planning 

3. Creative preparation 

4. Media and market research 

B. Agency account executive role 

1. Representation of agency and its service to 
client 

2. Coordinator of agency planning efforts 

3. Responsibility for interpretation, evaluation, 
and recommendations on advertising cam- 
paign strategy 

4. Campaign creation direction within goals 
set by corporate marketing department 

C. Agency account executive relation to the agency 

1 . Solicitation of new accounts 

2. Service of client within the established cre- 
ative goals of agency 

3. Representation of agency to the client 

D. Role of agency account executive in the overall 
marketing advertising program 
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Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or equivalent commercially available material), select 
trainee and teacher materials for use in this unit. 
Additional materials are listed in appendix D. 

Alderson, Wroe and Green, Paul E. Planning and Problem 
Solving in Marketing. Homewood, 111.: Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., 1964. 

Boyd, Harper W. and Westfall, Ralph. Marketing Research: 
Text and Cases, Homewood, III.: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1964. 
Canfield, Bertrand R. Public Relations: Principles^ Cases^ and 
Problems, Homewood, 111.: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1964. 
Crane, Marketing Communications, New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, 1965. 



Hepner, Harry W. Advertising— Creative Communication with 
Consumers y 4th ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1964. 

Lesly, Philip. Public Relations Handbooky 3rd ed, Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1967. 

McCarthy, Jerome E. Basic Marketing, Homewood, 111.: 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1964. 

McNeal, James U. Readings in Promotion Management, New 
York: Applcton-Ccntury-Crofts, 1966. 

Norine, Howard. The Complete Copywriter, New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1967. 

OciLVY, David. Confessions of an Advertising Man, New York: 
Atheneum, 1963. 

Phillips, Charles F. Marketing: Principles and Methods, Home- 
wood, 111.: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1964. 

Sandage and Fryburcer. Advertising: Theory and Practiccy 3rd 
ed, Homewood, 111.: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1963. 

Role of Advertising, Homewood, 111.: Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., I960. 



USE OF CONSULTANTS (UOC) 

Specialized Knowledge for: All Level III jobs and Chief Credit Analyst 

Hours Class: 1 hour daily Total: 10 hours 



Description and Teaching Suggestions 

In this era of specialization, with increased emphasis 
on efficiency, control of costs, and innovations in 
product development, administrators and managers 
depend increasingly on the use of consultants. Con- 
sultants may be employed by a firm for a variety of 
specialized purposes. Their fees are ordinarily higher 
than those paid to permanent employees. However, 
the obvious advantages are that little overhead is 
incurred during their employment, and they permit 
management to appear to be objective about certain 
types of organizational problems. 

This unit is designed to show how consultants may 
be selected. The unit is not concerned with the choice 
of specific types of consultants, but rather covers the 
essential factors which must be considered when 
choosing consultants and the types of situations for 
which they may be einployed. 

The unit is presented largely by lecture, but 
teachers should encourage trainee discussion. Ob- 
jective type tests should be used to measure the limited 
standards of achievement suggested for the unit. 

Standards of Achievement 

1. Know eight types of organizational situations 
for which consultants may be employed advan- 
tageously. 

2. Know five factors to consider when choosing 
consultants. 



3. Know two advantages and two disadvantages 
of employing consultants. 

Prerequisites for Study of Use of Consultants 
Trainee selection standards. 

Topic Outline 

I. Advantages and Disadvantages of Employing 
Consultants 

II. Types of Problems Indicating Use of Consultants 

III. Factors to Consider when Choosing Consultants 

IV. Preparing Organization to Accept Consultants 

V. Appraisal of Consultants’ Services 

TOPIC 1. ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF EM- 
PLOYING CONSULTANTS 

A. Advantages 

1. Objectivity— not usually influenced by in- 
ternal politics 

2. Short tenure of employment 

3. Specialization of work of consultant 

a. Technological skills 

b. Professional competencies 

c. Administrative 

d. Sales 

4. Education and experience required for prob- 
lem solution 

5. Variety of experience with problems in differ- 
ent organizations 
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6. Time and cost savings 

a. Speed of accomplishment 

b. Xoninvolvement and unhindered in pur- 
suit of work 

c. Little or no overhead incurred 
B. i)isadvantages 

1. Misrepresentation by consultant 

2. Incompetency or lacking in ability 

3. Damage to interpersonal relations in organi- 
zation 

a. Behavioral style 

b. Personality 

c. Inconsiderateness 

4. Opportunism of consultant defeating intent 
for which hired 

5. Inordinate fees 

6. Improper initial assessment of problem by 
consultant 

7. Lack of acceptance by organizational per- 
sonnel 

a. Unnecessary time delays 

b. Noncooperation 

B. Psychological feedback of organizational per- 
sonnel 

a. Implication of threat to personnel ex- 
posure 

b. Efficiency expert complex 

c. Perceived threats of loss of job 

d. Ego-deflation of personnel by implication 
of inadequacy in solving problem 

TOPIC II. TYPES OP PROBLEMS INDICATING USE OP CON- 
SULTANTS 

A. Engineering and scientific problems 

B. Personnel problems 

1. Morale 

2. Turnover 

3. Hiring 

4. Disciplinary 

5. Productivity 

6. Personnel development 

7. Others 

C. Manufacturing problems 
1). Administrative problems 

1. Organization 

2. Policies and procedures 

3. Financial 

4. Legal 

5. Public relations 

6. Others 

E. Sales and marketing problems 

1. Market penetration 
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2. Advertising 

3. Customer relations 

4. Merchandising 
a. Advertising 
1). Selling 

5. New product or service introduction 
(). Others 

TOPIC 111. PACIORS TO CONSIDER WHEN CMOOSINC CON- 
SULTANTS 

A. Type, magnitude, and nature of problem 

B. Determination of competency within organi- 
zation 

0. Availability of consultants in problem area 
1). Qualifications of con.sultant 

1. Profcssionali.sm licen.sing, affiliation, de- 
grees 

2. Problem .solving capability 

3. Motivation, drive, and energy 

4. Range of services provided 

5. Staffing of con.sultant force 
a. Education 

I). Experience in problem areas 

c. Reputation 

d. Personalities 

E. Consultant fees 

F. Preparation of request for propo.sal by company 

G. Appraising quality of proposal from consultant 

1. Indication of preproposal consideration of 
planning to solve problem 

2. Specification of services to be provided 

3. Methodology to be used 

4. Specification of time required, products to 
be produced, schedule, and fees 

5. References 

6. Specification of contract and contingent ar- 
rangements 

H. Consideration of other than establi.shed con- 
sultants 

1. Experience of individual consultant 

2. Appraisal of drive, intelligence, and problem 
solving ability 

3. Personality of individual 

1. Preproposal meetings of organization staff and 
con.sultant 

TOPIC IV. PREPARING ORGANIZATION TO ACCEPT CON- 
SULTANTS 

A. Pre-engagement announcement to concerned 
individuals in organization 

1. Meetings 

2. Memorandums 
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B, Explanation of extent of services to be rendered 
and purpose for which hired 
a. Soliciting cooperation from organization stall’ 

1). Authorization to accounting department for 
processing of fees 

E. Establishment of reporting relationship of con- 
sultant 

1. Chief executive 

2. Department head 

3. Others 
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APPRAISAL OP 



consultants’ SERVICKS 



B. Quality of service 

1. Solution ofTcred practicality, soundness, 
etc. 

2. Services rendered feedback from affected 
personnel 

3. Quality of report suljmitted 

4. Exposing other areas requiring managerial 
attention 

v"). Presentation of followup 

C. Appraisal of initial costs and contingent ar- 
rangements ver.sus results produced 

1). Subjective ver.sus objective apprai.sal of con- 

.sultant services 



A. Conduct during tenure of service 

1. Effect on organization personnel 

2. General deportment 

3. Communication ability 

4. Degree of interest shown in problem 



Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

In many of the basic managerial texts previously 
cited in other units, references are made to the u.sc of 
eon.sultants and consulting .services. 



RELEVANT WORK EXPERIENCE 



The final training of most workers takes place on 
the jol). The peculiarities of an individual work as- 
signment, the particular employer, and the environ- 
mental conditions will afiect final training, regardless 
of an individual’s experience, training, or education. 
This training takes place either by being presented 
in an organized fashion or by being “picked up” by 
the individual througli observation, experience, or 
trial and error. Experience has shown that good 
on-the-job training is a supervi.sed activity for which 
there is no practical .substitution. The Vocational 
Education Act of 1903 has provided for on-the-job 
experience to be given, wherever practicable, in con- 
junction with the vocational education program. 

As funded under the act, providing trainees with 
work experience as part of their vocational education 
program may po.se certain problems. In many in- 
stances, however, thc.se problems can be overcome by 
the c^ooperation of the bu.siness community and the 
local educational agency. 

COMMUNITY ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

One method to help provide on-the-job work 
experience for mo.st trainees is to establish a com- 
munity advisory committee made up of employers, 
school counselors and administrators, local employ- 
ment office officials, and teacher-coordinators. The 
committee .should function both in an advi.sory ca- 
pacity and as an active instrument in providing work 
experience opportunities to qualified trainees. 

The U.8. Office of Education’s pamphlet. Organi- 
zation and Effective Use of Advisory Committees (OE- 
84009), should be helpful in establishing the com- 
munity advisory committee and in suggesting ways to 
improve current vocational education programs. 
Without the willingne.ss of local employers to hire 
temporary per.sons as trainees, some of the value of 
the vocational education program may be lo.st. 

WORK EXPERIENCE REQUIREMENTS 

Several .sections of part 104 ^ Administration of 
Vocational Education: Federal Allotments to States, 



Rules, and Regulations, Vocational Education Act 
of 19(33, deal with the various types of work experience 
and programs that can be made available to eligible 
trainees. Excerpts from the.se pertinent .seetions are 
repeated below. 

Section 104. 13 {h)(.')j The program of instruc- 
tion will combine and coordinate related in.struction 
with field, shop, laboratory, cooperative work, or 
other occupational experience which (i) is ap- 
propriate to the vocational objective of the .students, 
and (ii) is of .sufficient duration to develop compe- 
tencies nece.s.sary to fit him for employment in the 
occupation or occupational field for which he is 
being trained, and (iii) is .supervi.sed, directed, or 
coordinated by a per.son qualified under the State 
plan. See special requirements for clas.ses providing 
cooperative work experience in §104.16. 

Section 104.16 Cooperative programs. In pro- 
viding cooperative work experience pursuant to 
§104.13 (h)(5), the State plan shall provide for co- 
operative programs for persons enrolled in a school 
who, through a cooperative arrangement between 
the .school and employers, receive parttime vo- 
cational in.struction in the .school and on-the-job 
training through part-time employment. When 
vocational instruction is provided in such programs 
meeting the standards and requirements in §104.13, 
the State plan shall provide that such cla.sses be 
organized through cooperative arrangements (pre- 
ferably in writing) between the schools providing 
vocational instruction to student learners in the 
cla.ss and the employers providing on-the-job train- 
ing through part-time employment of such student- 
learners. Such arrangements shall provide for (a) the 
employment of student-learners in conformity with 
Federal, State and local laws and regulations in a 
manner not resulting in exploitation of such student- 
learner for private gain, (b) an organized program 
of training on the job, and (c) supplemental vo- 
cational instruction in school. 

Section 104.17-^Business and office education. 
Pursuant to the general State plan requirements 
of vocational instruction in §104.13, the State plan 
shall require that instruction in business and office 
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occupations lx‘ proviclocl tlirougli courses and cur- 
ricula which include both the subject matter and 
practical experience needed in the occupations for 
which instruction is provided. 

Section 104.25 Requirements of work-study 
pro.i?ram. The State plan shall provide that a work- 
study jjrosram meet the following requirements: 

(a) Administration. The work-study program 
will be administered by the local educational 
agency and made reasonably available (to the e.\- 
tent of available funds) to all qualified youths, in 
the area served by such agency, who are able to 
meet the requirements in paragraph (b) of tins 
.section. 

(b) Eligible students. Employment under the 
work-study program will be furnished only to a 
student who (1) has been accepted for enrollment 
or, if he is already enrolled, is in good standing and 
in full-time attendance as a full-time student in a 
program which meets the standards prescribed by 
the State board and the local educational agency 
for vocational education programs under the 19()3 
act; (2) is in need of the earnings from :;uch em- 
ployment to commence or continue his vocational 
education program; and (3) is at least fifteen years 
of age and less than twenty-one years of age rt the 
date of the commencement of employment and is 
capable in the opinion of the appropriate school 
authorities of maintaining good standing in his 
school program while employed under the work- 
study program. 

(c) Limitation on hours and compen.sation. 
No student will be employed more than 15 hours 
in any week during which cla.sses in which he is 
enrolled arc in session, or for compensation which 
exceeds 345 per month or 3350 per academic year 
or its equivalent, unless the student is attending a 
school which is not within reasonable commuting 
distance from his house, in which case his compen- 
sation may not exceed 360 per month or 3500 per 
academic year or its equivalent. 

(d) Place of employment. Employment under 
work-study programs will be for the local edu- 
cational agency or for some other public agency or 
institution (Federal, State, or local) pursuant to a 
written arrangement between the local educational 
agency and such other agency or institution, and 
work s:o performed will be adequately supervised 
and coordinated and will not .supplant pre.scnt 
employees of such agency or institution who ordi- 
narily perform such work. In those instances where 
employment under work study programs is for a 
Federal agency or institution, the written arrange- 



ment between the local educational agency and the 
Federal agency or institution will state that students 
so employed are not Federal employees for any 
purpo.se. 

'Fhe relevant work experience projects sugge.sted in 
the Curriculum Synopm .section ol this guide should 
conform to the requirements of the above .sections. 

Work experience ma\' be simulated or contrived, 
either on the job, in the educational facility, or with 
youth groups. To make these experiences meaningful 
requires coordination between teachers, .school ad- 
ministrators, coun.selors, communitv advisory com- 
mittees, youth groups, em[)loyer.s, or any others to 
whom the trainee may be a.ssigned for supcrvi.scd 
work activity. This cooperation should result in the 
proper choice of work projects to complement the 
training and meet the trainee’s career objective. 
Other rc.sults should be fair evaluations of the trainee’s 
interest, industry and performance, • adequate 
personal guidance. 

The .suggested work experience project programs 
that follow may be modified to .suit local conditions 
and .school facilities. These projects are gnmped bv 
type of program, locations for work experience jirojects 
and types of trainees to whom projects are applicable. 

It should be remembered that the length of work 
experience projects will vary according to the variety 
of duties to which the trainee will be expo.sed and how 
long it will take to develop trainee .self-confidence for 
entry into a regular position. The Cu-riculimi Synopses 
section indicate.s time when work experience projects 
may begin. However, the length of time indicated 
is minimal. Increasing this time should be arranged 
between local teachers, couivselors, and school ad- 
ministrators. A,i previously stated, a constant focus of 
attention should be on developing the trainee to 
meet employability standards in the occupational 
field. 

USE OF JOB DESCRIPTIONS 

The school’s counselor and work experience teacher- 
coordinator should be thoroughly familiar with the 
job descriptions and prcrequi.sitc.s for each job .so 
that the arranged work experience projects may in- 
clude most of what the average employer will expect 
from the worker. The main duties of jobs have been 
abstracted and are shown as typical work activities 
later in this .‘•ection. In addition, the job prerequisites 
should be discussed by the trainee's coordinating 
teacher and or person to whom the trainee is assigned 
.so that appropriate evaluations may be made of 
progre.ss and abilities. 



CONFERENCES 

Throughout the relevant work experience project 
period, regular trainee-teacher and trainee-counselor 
conference periods should be scheduled. Frequent and 
regular conferences should also be held by the teacher 
or counselor with the person to whom the trainee is 
assigned. As a minimum, conferences should be held 
before the start of the work project period, at the 
half-way point, and toward the end of the work 
project period. These conferences may be for evalu- 
ation, guidance, or to assist the trainee with final 
placement. 

SCHEDULING WORK EXPERIENCE 

Because of the nature of the occupations in the 
supervisory and administrative management fields, 
assignments to relevant work experience projects must 
be stratified by job levels. 

In Level I, with the exception of the Junior Execu- 
tive and Trainee Manager jobs for which work 
experience assignments might be feasible, as with 
Levels II and III, trainees should be assigned simu- 
lated training or directed work experience projects. 

TEACHER-COORDINATOR EVALUATION OF 
WORK EXPERIENCE 

Where work experience assignments are possible, 
the teacher-coordinator should be constantly alert to 
the types of work experience being given to trainees. 
Often, well-intentioned employers (or their managers) 
will not have the time to participate actively or 
personally in a trainee’s development. As a result, 
the trainee may be assigned to a supervisor who may 
or may not appreciate that the trainee should be 
given a variety of experiences rather than only a 
routine production task that affords little opportunity 
to use the trainee’s developed skills. The tendency of 
the supervisor to be production-oriented rather than 
teaching-oriented should be anticipated. If this con- 
dition occurs, it is possible that a trainee’s develop- 
ment may be hindered. 

Teacher-coordinators should not only be concerned 
with the evaluation of the trainee while on the job, 
but also with the evaluation of the work experience 
being offered. The teacher-coordinator should request 
permission from the employer to discuss out-of-line 
trainee experience situations with supervisors or other 
workers in the organization to whom the trainee has 
been assigned. Appropriate measures should be dis- 
cussed with the employer so that the trainee may be 



afforded the opportunities to demonstrate acquired 
skills and knowledge. 

As has been noted above, work experience arrange- 
ments in this occupational field pose a considerable 
problem. Because the jobs are supervisory or adminis- 
trative in character, employers will not ordinarily be 
inclined to assign trainees in these categories to give 
them experience at the expense of workers in their 
organization. Wherever possible, however, trainees 
should be afforded the opportunity to work closely 
with supervisory personnel as “assistants-to.” The 
teacher-coordinator should ascertain the types of tasks 
being performed by those trainees in “assistant-to” 
positions. 

SIMULATED WORK EXPERIENCE PROJECTS 

When actual work experience may not be available, 
simulated work experience projects conducted in the 
school may serve as a substitute. This type of program 
may well be the most common. It is closer to what is 
being done in today’s vocational schools. However, 
this type of training is less realistic than cooperative 
or directed work experience programs. Guide users 
should refer to the office occupations education cycle 
shown in About the Curriculum^ section. These projects 
also apply to the directed experience type of office 
education programs. The directed type of program 
seeks to combine simulated work experience projects, 
performed under direction of a coordinating teacher, 
and work experience. 

The following examples, categorized by job levels, 
are suggested relevant work experience projects that 
can serve development purposes. 

Level I 

Job — Clerical Technician 

1. Assign trainee to school administrative office 
(attendance, records, supplies, equipment). 

2. Have trainee observe and prepare report on 
work flow, procedures, and functions carried 

• out by office personnel. 

3. Submit recommendations for improvements, 
through new forms, modifications of procedures, 
or some other method. 

4. Choose a specific job in the office and write an 
applicable job description. 

Level II 

Job — Administrative Assistant 

1. Assign trainee to office of the school principal 
or some other major administrator. 



2. Have trainee study and prepare detailed survey 
of office layout to determine efficiency in terms 
of functions assigned' to the particular office 
studied. 

3. Conduct evaluation of workflow through a par- 
ticular administrative section to determine 
bottlenecks, duplication of effort, or other indi- 
cations of inefficient utilization of personnel. 

4. Prepare release for school administrative staff 
interpreting a particular policy affecting day-to- 
day operations (may apply to personnel, pur- 
chasing, discipline, attendance, or other activity 
areas). 

5. Develop .set of performance standards for a 
specific staff position, selected by the trainee with 
the prior concurrence of the instructor and/or 
school administrator. 

Level III 

Job — Contract and Order Administrator 

1. Assign trainee to school office concerned with 
purchasing school materials, equipment, and 
supplies. 

2. Working with school purchasing official, prepare 
analysis of orders by suppliers indicating per- 
centage of returns due to faulty or incorrect 
shipments, late deliveries, or other factors indi- 
cating supplier’s incapability to meet commit- 
ments. 

3. Prepare requests for bids to be sent to list of 
suppliers. 

4. Prepare report for presentation to class concern- 
ing procedures followed in purchasing materials 
at that location. 

For the purpose of this guide, the foregoing are 
given as examples of typical work experience projects. 
It is suggested that work experience teacher-coordi- 
nators prepare .similar projects for each trainee cate- 
gory, utilizing the job descriptions, occupational pre- 
requisites, and suggested training, together with occu- 
pation and training analyses as source material. 

TYPICAL WORK EXPERIENCE SOUGHT 

Depending on the specialization of the trainee, work 
experiences should include most, but not necessarily 
all, of the following activities: 

1. Directing the activities of a working group 

2. Reading incoming correspondence, extracting 
information, preparing replies 

3. Answering relatively involved telephone in- 




quiries in the area of his specialty and providing 
proper information 

4. Extracting information from source materials 
such as reference Ijooks, catalogs, brochures, 
supply lists, etc. 

5. Preparing policy and procedures manuals for 
administrative use 

6. Preparing oral and written interpretations of 
company policy statements 

7. Drawing typical organization charts of a busi- 
ness organization, including a detailed chart 
breakdown of his own area of specialization 

8. Preparing a comprehensive job description of 
a supervisory position in an unfamiliar activity 
area by interviewing, recording data, and pre- 
.senting it in writing in an orderly and logical 
fashion 

9. Compiling data ncce.ssary for the preparation 
of an operating ljudget within his area of 
specialization 

10. Presenting and explaining a company annual 
report 

1 1 . Designing (or modifying) an existing form for 
the recording or control of a functional activity 
within his area of specialization 

1 2. Conducting a performance review and appraisal 
interview 

13. Drawing a process flow chart with a detailed 
explanation of the steps involved 

14. Preparing and presenting a speech on a topic 
in his particular speciality 

15. Preparing graphical presentations based on sta- 
tistical data 

16. Determining order point levels to insure ade- 
quate inventory to meet current and future 
needs, based on available records and on those 
developed 

17. Handling employee grievances, inquiries, and 
problems relevant to work situations 

18. Preparing and conducting job training pro- 
grams 

19. Creating and designing a new approach for a 
direct-mail program, using commercially pre- 
pared advertising materials for a particular 
product or service 

20. Designing, preparing, and presenting a com- 
munity relations program to enhance the com- 
pany’s image locally 

21. Choosing a particular product or service, pre- 
paring an analysis of the various media avail- 
able for coverage (radio, television, ne.vspaper, 
magazine, direct mail, etc.) and making recom- 
mendations based on appropriateness, optimum 
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exposure, and anticipated response or potentic.! 
increase in sales 

22. Preparing an analysis of a filing system in use 
and recommending modifications in design or 
procedures to improve efficiency 

EVALUATION OF TRAINEE 

Arrangements should be made by the teacher- 
coordinator with the person to whom the trainee is 
a.ssigned to review item.s of completed work and to 
check trainee performance. This person should also 
be requested to complete a simple rating sheet on the 
trainee, which is to be discussed with the teacher- 
coordinator. The rating sheet should include such 
items as appearance, courtesy, ability to work well 
with others, office practice proficiency (applicable 
machines, telephone technique, dealing with visitors), 
adaptability, alertness, .speed of comprehension, and 
degree of completion of assignments. Pc’^iodic teacher- 
trainee conferences should be held to discuss the 
trainee’s rating and performance to identify areas 
which need improvement. Final trainee job readine.ss 
evaluation should be agreed upon by all concerned, 
including the trainee, before the final phase. Prepa- 



ration for actual job .seeking and placement should 
be started. 

USEFULNESS OF YOUTH CLUBb AND 
OR.GANIZATIONS 

The value of youth groups as a complementary 
activity to strengthen vocational education programs 
has been long recognized. The youth-club program 
serves to round out the cia.ssroom instruction and the 
job instruction by providing controlled methods of 
trainee-centered activities which relate to the par- 
ticipants’ career objectives. 

Supervision of youth-club activities by qualified 
vocational education teachers a.ssures trainees will 
participate in relevant work experience projects to the 
extent that they serve to simulate functions of business. 
In addition, if properly planned, youth-club activities 
can .serve to develop attitudes of cooperation and 
completion, appreciation of .social values and oppor- 
tunities to practice communication skills, and to pro- 
vide recognition of the individual for his achievement. 
Teacher-coordinators in their roles as advisors to the 
youth groups, can enhance the importance of the 
youth organization as an adjunctive activity for com- 
plete vocational education. 
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APPENDIX A— SAMPLE SUGGESTED LESSON PLAN 



A pfood unit of instruction provides various kinds of learning activities including demonstrations, lectures, directed study, 
supervised practice, and examinations. These activities should be coordinated by the use Ot an clTectivc teacher s lesson plan, A 
typical plan may include topics for presentation by lecture, motion picture or recording. In lividual or group activity, and formal 
or informal review, using discussion questions, oral examination, or written examination, Ka"h separate activity should contribute 
its part to the completion of the unit. As much as possible, the lesson plan should be student-action oriented, having definite 
outcomes for the students in mind. 

The following lesson plan illustrates suggested methods of unitizing material for class presentation under the appropriate 
subtopic or topic of a typical course outline. The individual teacher may modify the detail of his own personal guide as his 
particular experience dictates. Rigorous adherence to the format is neither suggested nor implied. It is simply an instructional 
aid to be used when new or infrequently occurring subject content is to be presented. 



PRINCIPLES OF EFFECTIVE SUPERVISION 
Lesson No. 15 

Topic: Evaluating Employees 
Lecture Time: 45 minutes 
Discussion Time: 30 minutes 
Directed Practice Time: 45 minutes 

Topics 

I. Definition of evaluation 

II. Informal versus structured evaluation practices 

A. Informal or unstructured 

1. Truth of statement that evaluation always occurs 
whether or not it is recognized as such 

2. Dangers of subjective, inconsistent evaluation prac- 
tices 

3. EfTcct on individuals evaluated 

B. Formalized or structured program 

1. Management attitudes 

2. Employee attitudes 

3. Conditioning of organization toward acceptance 

4. Maintenance of objectivity and relative deper- 
sonalization 

III. Group discussion: Desirability of formal/informal pro- 
grams (bring out both positive and negative features of 
each) 

IV. Establishment of criteria for evaluation 
A. Selecting measurable, objective factors 

1. Attendance 

2. Punctuality 

3. Grooming (appropriate for job) 

4. Job performance (measurable against established 
standards) 

a. Quality 

b. Quantity 

c. Goal achievement 

5. Administrative ability 

a. Planning 

b. Organizing 



c. Working \*’ith and thrtiugh others 

d. Cost consciousness 

(>. Development of subordinates 
7. Personal qualities 

a. Coopcrativcncss 

b. Aggressiveness 

c. .Stability 

d. Acceptance of criticism 
c. Physical stamina 

B. Clear definitions for factors selected 

V. Notifying employees of criteria to be used 

A. Need’ for explaining objectives of program 

B. Emphasis on objectivity of criteria 
G. Assurance of feedback to individuals 

D. Advantages to employees 

1. Knowing where one stands 

2. Providing base for personal development 

3. Potential for promotion through development 

E. Assurance of universal application throughout organi- 
zation 

VI. Methods of recording actions for evaluation purposes 

A. Importance of overview as opposed to isolated instance 
notations 

B. Need for evaluation comments or ratings supported 
by specific observations 

C. Necessity for maintaining security of performance 
ratings and evaluations 

D. Establishment and maintenance of rapport through 
confidential handling of records and comments fboth 
oral and written) 

VII. Group discussion: How to best minimize personalities 
and emphasize objectivity in evaluations. 

Note: If time permits, have trainees work in teams of three 
or four to develop an evaluation form. If time is insufficient, 
outside class similar homework assignment should be given. 
Glass review of forms should precede next lesson, Interviewing 
and Gounscling. 



APPENDIX B— PHYSICAL FACILITIES 



Requirements for physical facilities cannot be estimated in advance for any particular location. These requirements will be 
affected by trainee populations, available in.structional time, and present faeility adequacy. Examples of typical classroom 
and laboratory layouts are included for reference purposes only. 

The following listings have been prepared for classes ranging from 20 to 30 trainees; they arc not related to the sample layouts. 
If the number of trainees varies from those provided in these suggestions, necessary adjustments will have to be made locally. 
Similarly, no quantity is indicated for items which may vary significantly in accordance with local needs. 



General Equipment 



Quantity 


Description 


Estimated price 
range per unit 
(excluding tax)* 


1 


Tape recorder 


$149-5339 


1 


Three-speed phonograph ...... . . „ . . 


25- 60 


1 


Overhead projector . ... ............. 


160- 250 


1 


Portable flannclboard, with accessories.... ...... ... ............... ................. 


25- 50 


1 


Flip-chart easel. ........ — ....... 


20- 35 


1 


Filmstrip projector, 35-mm...„ . . .. . . ....... 


109- 159 


1 


Sound motion picture projector, 16-mm..... . ..... 


600- 800 


2 


Projection screens ..... 


20- 43 


1 


Slide projector, 2 inches x 2 inches.. . . . „ 


55- 175 



Office Machines Classroom 



Quantity 


Description 


Estimated price 
range per unit 
(excluding tax)* 


1 


Unabridged English dictionary = . . 


$7“ $10 


1 


Teacher’s desk (top 32 x 54 inches) with chair.. ......... ......... ...................... 


175- 225 


5 


Posture chairs-.-....--.. 


35- 70 


5 


Typing tables, adjustable from 27- to 30-inches high.... ................. ......... ......... 


13- 45 


20 


Trainee desks or tables 29- to 30-inches high. ....... ..... 


20- 35 


20 


Straight desk chairs. 


20- 30 


6 


Standard electric typewriters (one for replacement purposes).. ...... ...... 


280- 425 


1 


Long-carriage electric typewriter (for special use)..—. .. 


350- 450 


1 


Stencil duplicator and cabinet. 


80- 135 


1 


Fluid duplicator and cabinet — .. — ................... .................................. 


100- 150 


1 


Photo-copy duplicator.. 


179- 550 


1 


Key-driven calculator (electric)-.. 


165- 550 



* Prices quoted as of January I, 1967. 
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G^iieral Room 



Quantity 


Description 


Estimated price 
range per unit 
(excluding tax)* 


2 


10-foot chalk boards .. 




1 


Teacher’s desk (top 32 x 54 inches) with chair. ... 


OOU 

225- 275 


30 


Straight desk chairs. 


20- 30 


30 


Trainee desks or tables, 29- and 30-inches high . ..... 


20- 35 


2 


Filing cabinets (18 x 36 inches) 


40- ()0 


1 


Bookcase or open bookshelves 


40 « 




Miscellaneous (trays, stapler, etc.) 


tu %)\J 



Conference Room 



Quantity 


Description 


Estimated price 
range per unit 
(excluding tax)* 


1 


12-foot conference table... ....... , . 


S250-S350 


12 


Straight desk chairs. 


20- 30 


k 


1 0-foot chalk board = 


70- 80 



* Prices quoted as of January 1, 1967. 
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1 j i.r , A ^ . riRure 1— Typical Facility Layout. 

Adapted and modified from DeAnza College layout. Courtesy: California State Department of Education 
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APPENDIX C— SOURCES OF EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS 



Materials listed in this guide may be obtained from the sources listed below. While some of these sources may not have been 
referred to elsewhere, all provide teaching materials of varying kinds. 



Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., Inc., Reading^, Mass. 01867 
Administrative Management Society, Willow Grove, Pa. 19090 
Allyn & Bacon, Inc., 150 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 02111 

American Association of Industrial Mai " Ticnt/NMXA, 60 K. 

42 St., New York, N.Y. 10017 

American Bankers Association, 12 E. 36 St., New York, N.Y. 
10016 

American Bar Association, 115 E. 60 St., Chicago, 111. 60637 
American Business, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, 111. 60640 
American Data Processing, Inc., 2200 Book Tower, Detroit, 
Mieh. 48226 

American Economic Foundation, 51 E. 42 St., New York, N.Y. 
10017 

AFL-GIO, Department of Education, 815 16 St., N.W., 
Washington, D.G. 20036 

American Foundation on Automation and Employment, 280 
Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017 
American Management Association, 135 W. 50 St., New York, 

N.Y. 10020 _ . 

American Personnel and Guidance Association, 1605 New 
Hampshire Ave., N.W., Washington, D.G. 20009 
A.merican Psychological Association, 17 St. & Rhode Island 
Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 
American Society for Personnel Administration, 52 E. Bridge 
St., Berea, Ohio 44017 

American Society for Training and Development, 313 Price PI., 
P.O. Box 5307, Madison, Wis. 53705 
American Statistical Association, 810 18 St., N.W., Washington, 
D.G. 20036 

American Technical Society, 848 E. 58 St., Chicago, 111. 60637 
Applcton-Gcntury-Grofts, Inc., 34 W. 33 St., New York, N.Y. 

10015 

Argylc Publishing Gorp., 200 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 

10016 

Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N.Y. 14701 
Assignments in Management, 307 Swiftwatcr Lane, Chester, 
Pa. 19015 

Association of American Railroads, Transportation Bldg., 17 
and H Sts., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037 
Association Films, 347 Madfson Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017 
Association Press, 291 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10007 
Athcncum Publishers, 162 E. 38 St., New York, N.Y. 10016 
Audio Productions, Inc., 630 Ninth Ave., New \ork, N.Y. 
10036 

Audio-V.-sual Rcoearch, 523 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicago, 111. 

60605 ^ „ ,,, 

Brooking, Institution, The, 1775 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 

Washington, D.C. 20036 

Brooklyn Law Review, 375 Pearl St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 1 1201 



Brown Book Co., William G., 135 S. Locust St., Dubuque, 
Iowa 52002 

Bullingcr’s Guides, Inc., 63 Woodland Ave., Westwood, N.J. 
07675 

Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, Dept, of Labor, 1730 
M St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 
Bureau of Industrial Relations, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 48104 

Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 1231 24 St., N.W., Washing., 
ton, D.C. 20037 

Business Horizons, Graduate School of Business, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Ind. 47401 
Business Press, 288 Park Ave., W., Elmhurst, 111. 60126 
Business Screen Magazines, 7064 Sheridan Rd., Chicago, 111. 

60626 , ^ 
Cadmus, Wesley S., 51 Fenwick St., Hartford, Conn. 06114 
California Institute of Technology, Industrial Relations Center, 
Pasadena, Calif. 9*109 
Callaghan & Co., Mundelein, 111. 60060 
College of Advanced TrafTic, 22 W. Madison St., Chicago, 111. 

60602 

College Entrance Book Co., 104 Fifth Ave., New Yo k, N.Y. 

College Placement Council, Inc., 35 E. Elizabeth Ave., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 18018 

Commerce Clearing House, Inc., 212 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, 111. 60601 

Continental Film Productions Corp., 2?20 Rossvillc Blvd., 
Chattanooga, Tcnn. 37408 

Cornell University, New York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850 
Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. S. Water St., Chicago, 111. 
60601 

Dartncll Corporation, 4000 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, 111. 
60640 

Data Processing Management Association, 524 Bussc Hiway, 
Park Ridge, 111. 60068 

Devin-Adair Co., The, 23 E. 20 St., Mew York, N.Y. 10010 
Dick Co., A. B., 5700 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago, 111. 60648 
Ditto, Inc., Harrison at Oakley Blvd., Chicago, 111. 60612 
Dukane Corporation, St. Charles, 111. 00174 
Dun & Bradstrcct Publications Corporation, 99 Church St., 
New York, N.Y. 10007 

Educational Developmental Laboratories, Division of McGraw- 
Hill, Inc., E. Pulaski Rd., Huntington, L.I., N.Y. 11743 
Educational Screen, Inc., 2000 Lincoln Park W., Chicago, 111. 
60614 

Entelck, Inc., 42 Pleasant St., Newburyport, Mass. 01950 



Executive- Development Corp,, Inc., Rockefeller Center, G30 
Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10020 
Executive Development, Inc,, 15,') N. LaPeer Dr., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90048 

Express Audit Co., 50 Washington Ave., Providence, R.I. 02905 
Film Council of America, 600 Davis St., Evanston, 111. 60201 
Film News Co., World Press Center, 54 W. 40 St., New York, 
N.Y. 10018 

Filmstrlp-of-thc-Month-Club, 355 Lexington .Ave., New York, 
N.Y. 10017 

Follctt Publishing Go., 1010 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, 
111. 00607 

Free Press of Glencoe, 60 Fifth Ave., New Abrk, N.Y. 10011 
Gcllcrt Publishing Co., R. M., 33 W. 00 St., New York, N.Y. 
10023 

General Services Administration, Washington, D.C. 20405 
Geycr-McAllistcr, 212 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10010 
Ginn & Co., Statlcr Office Bldg., Boston, Mass. 021 17 
Gryphon Press, Highland Park, N.J. 08904 
Harcourt, Brace, & World, 757 Third Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10017 

Harper & Bros. (See Harper & Row) 

Harper & Row, Publishers, 49 E. 33 St., New York, N.Y. 10016 
Harvard Business Review, Soldiers Field, Boston, Mass. 02163 
Harvard Law Review, Soldiers Field, Boston, Mass. 02163 
Harvard University, Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, Soldiers Field, Boston, Mass. 02163 
Harvard University Press, Soldiers Field, Boston, Mass. 02163 
Health Insurance Institute, 277 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10017 

Heath & Go., D. G., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 021 16 
Henry Holt (See Holt, Rinehart, & Winston) 

Holt, Rinehart, & Winston, Inc., 363 Madison Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 10017 

Hopkins Press, Johns, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md. 21218 

Houghton Mifllin Go., 2 Park St., Boston, Mass. 02108 
Industrial Education Films, Inc., 195 Nassau St., Princeton, 
N.J. 08540 

Industrial Education Institute, Gahners Bldg., 221 Columbus 
Ave., Boston, Mass. 02116 

Industrial Relations Newsletter, Inc., 230 W. 41 St., New 
York, N.Y. 10D36 

Institute of Industrial Relations, University of California, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 90024 

InstitiUc of Labor and Industrial Relations, University of 
Illinois, Champaign, 111. 61822 

Insurance Information Institute, 110 William St., Nev/ York, 
N.Y. 10033 

International Correspondence SchooL, Scranton, Pa. 18515 
Irwin, Inc., Richard D,, 1818 Ridge Rd., Homewood, 111. 60430 
Keystone View Co , Meadville, Pa. 16335 
Lafayette Instrument Go., Lafayette, Ind. 47906 
LaSalle Extension University, Book Publishing Div., 417 S. 

Dearborn St., Chicago, 111. 60605 
Leadership Resources, Inc., 17.50 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 2000(5 

Leonard & Co., G. R., 79 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 10016 
Little, Brown, and Company, 200 West St., Waltham, Mass. 
02154 

Lord Baltimore Press, I'hc, 220 East 42 St., New York, N.Y. 
10017 



Los Angeles Institute of Industrial Relations, University of 
California, Los Angeles, Calif. 90024 
Lyons and Carnahan, 2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago, 111. 60616 
Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10011 
Management Education Association, 2003 33 St., .Seattle, 
Wash. 98144 

Management Information Center, Inc., P. O. Box 263, Deer- 
field, 111. 60015 

Management Magazines, Inc., 22 W. Putman Ave., Greenwich, 
Conn. 06830 

Marquette University, Management Center, Milwaukee, Wis. 
53233 

Materials for Learning, Inc , 1376 Coney Island Ave., Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 11230 

McGraw-Hill, Inc., :?30 W. 42 St., New York, N.Y. 10036 
Merriam Go., G. & C., 47 Federal St, Springfield, Mass. 
01105 

Modern Talking Picture Service, 1212 Ave. of the Americas, 
New York, N.Y. 10036 

National Association of Manufacturers, 277 Park Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 10017 

National Audio-Visual Association, 3150 Spring St., Fairfax, 
Va. 22030 

National Business Education Association, 1201 16 St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

National Education Association, 1201 16 St, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036 

National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 4(50 Park Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 10022 

National Motor Freight Traffic Assn., 1616 P St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

National Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Ghieago, 111. 
60611 

National Schools Committee (See American Economic Foun- 
dation) 

NET Film Service, Audio-Visual Center, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 47401 

Office Publications, 60 E. 42 St., New York, N.Y. 10017 
Ohio State University Publications, 242 W. 18 Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio 43210 

Oxford Book Co., Inc., 71 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10903 
Oxford University Press, 417 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10016 
Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Pa. 16802 
Perceptual Development Laboratories, 6767 Southwest Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 63143 

Personnel Administration, 5506 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20008 

Personnel Journal, Inc., The, P. O. Box 239, Swarthmore, Pa. 
19081 

Personnel Management Abstracts, P. O. Box 71, Benjamin 
Franklin Station, Washington, D.C. 20044 
Pitman Publishing Corp., 2 W. 45 St., New York, N.Y. 10036 
Practical Lawyer, The, American Law Institute, 133 S. 36 St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19104 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., Route 9W, Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 07632 
Railway Express Agency, Inc., 219 E. 42 St., New York, N.Y. 
10017 

Regnery Co., Henry, 114 W. Illinois St., Chicago, 111. (iOfilO 
Research Institute of America, Inc., 589 Fifth .Ave., New York, 
N.Y. 10017 

Ronald Press Co., The, 15 E. 26 St., New York, N.Y. 10010 
Roundtable Productions, Inc., 321 S. Beverly Di’., Beverly 
Hills, Calif. 90212 
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Rowe Co., H. M., 624 N. Gilmor St., Baltimore, Md. 21217 
Royal McBee Corp., 850 Third Ave., New York, N.Y. 10022 
Rutgers Law Review, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
N.J. 08903 

Science Research Associates, 259 E. Erie St., Chicago, 111. 6061 1 
Scribner & Sons, Chas., 597 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017 
Society for Advancement of Management, 74 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 10011 

Society for Personnel Administration, 5506 Connecticut Ave., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20008 
Society for Visual Education, 1345 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago, 
111. 60614 

Somerset Press, 36 Main St., Somerville, N.J. 08876 
South-Western Publishing Co., Inc., 5101 Madison Rd., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45227 

Systems, 315 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10010 
Systems and Procedures Assn., 7890 Brookside Dr., Cleveland, 
Ohio 44138 

Temple Law Quarterly, Temple University, 1830 N. Park Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19122 

Trade Service Publications, Inc., 2720 Beverly Blvd., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 90057 

Uniform Classification Committee, 516 W. Jackson St., Chi- 
cago, 111. 60606 

U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 1615 H St., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20066 

U.S. Civil Service Commission, 1900 E. St. N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20415 

U.S. Dept, of Commerce Clearinghouse, Springfield, Va. 22151 
U.S. Dept, of Health, Education, & Welfare, 330 Independence 
Ave., S.W., Washington, D.C. 20201 
U.S. Dept, of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, 
D.C. 20210 

U.S. Employment Service, 555 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20001 

U.S. Government Printing Office, N. Capital between G & H 
Sts., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20402 
U.S. National Labor Relations Board, 1717 Pennsylvania Ave., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006 



U.S. National Mediation Board, 1230 16 St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036 

University Microfilms, 313 N. First St., Ann Arbor, Mich 
48104 

University of Alabama Press, Birmingham, Ala. 35233 
University of California, Los Angeles, Calif. 90024 
University of California Extension, Media Center, Berkeley 
Calif. 94720 

University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 60637 
University of City of Los Angeles Law Review, Los Angeles 
Calif. 90029 

University of Illinois, Urbana, 111. 61803 
University of Kansas City, 5100 Rockhill Rd., Kansas City 
Mo. 64110 

University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, Mich. 48104 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 65201 
University of Pennsylvania Law Review, 3400 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19104 

University of Texas, Hogg Foundation, Austin, Texas 78712 
University of Utah, 1400 E. Second St., S., Salt Lake City, 
Utah 84112 

University of Wisconsin School of Commerce, Center for Pro- 
ductivity Motivation, Madison, Wis. 53706 
Vanderbilt Law Review, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tenn. 37203 

Van Nostrand Co., Inc., D., 120 Alexander St., Princeton, 
N.J. 08540 

Viking Press, The, 625 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 10022 
Virginia Law Review, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, 
Va. 22901 

Visual Aids Service, University of Illinois, Champaign, III. 
61803 

Wadsworth Publishing Co., 10 Davis Dr., Belmont, Calif. 94002 
Wiley & Sons, John, 440 Fourth Ave., Nev/ York, N.Y. 10016 
World Publishing Co., 119 W. 57 St., New York, N.Y. 10017 
Yale Law Journal, Yale Law Journal Co., Drawer 401 A, 
Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 06520 
Yale University Press, 92A, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 
06711 
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The following instructional materials may not have been previously listed under study units. They are listed here to assist teachers 
to locate quickly materials appropriate to the various curriculums subject areas, such as texts, references, films, filmstrips, periodicals, 
guides, directories, and tests. Addresses for suppliers will be found in appendix C. 

TEXTS AND REFERENCES 



Business Principles and Organization 

Aberle, J. W.; Sielaff, T. J.; and Mayer, F. L. General Business 
for Today and Tomorrow, Englewood Cliffs, N.J. : Prentice- 
Hall, 1959. 

Fisch, G. G. and Ross, P. S. Organization Jor Profit. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1964. 

Lynn, R. A. Basic Economic Principles. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1965. 

McNaughton, W. L. Introduction to Business Enterprise. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, 1960. 

Reed, C. A.; Concover, H. H.; and Stearns, R. E. Introduction 
to Business. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1958. 

Communication 

American Management Association. Prime: How to Say What 
Tou Mean. New York: American Management Association, 
1963. 

American Management Association. Prime V: Basic Skills in 
Communication. New York: American Management Associ- 
ation, 1963. 

Marting, Elizabeth; Finley, Robert E.; and Ward, Ann. 
Effective Communication on the Job y rev. ed. New York: American 
Management Association, 1963. 

Morgan, John S. Getting Across to Employees: A Guide to Effective 
Communication on the Job. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1964. 

Data Processing 

Arnold, R. R.; Hill, H. C.; and Nichols, A. V. Introduction to 
Data Processing. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1966. 
Instructor’s Manual. 

Lazzaro, Victor. Systems and Procedures. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall. 

Industrial Psychology 

Bellows, Roger M. Psychology of Personnel in Business and Industry^ 
3rd ed. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1961. 

Bennis, Warren G. Changing Organizations: Essays on the Develop- 
ment and Evolution of Human Organization. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1966. 

Blake, R.; Shepard, W.; and Mouton, J. Managing Inter group 
Conflict. Houston: Gulf Publishing, 1966. 

Hacon, R. J. Conflict and Human Relations. New York: Pergamon 
Press, 1967. 

Ha ire. Mason. Psychology in Management. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1961. 



Heckman, S. G. and Huneryager, S. G. Human Relations in 
Management. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1960. 

McGregor, Douglas. The Human Side of Enterprise. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1960. 

Sayles, L. R. and Strauss, G. Human Behavior in Organizations. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1966. 

Schein, Edgar H. Organizational Psychology. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1965. 

Smith, Henry Clay. Sensitivity to People. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1966. 

Tannenbaum, Robert and Massarik, Fred. Leadership: A Frame 
of Ref erence. Los Angeles: Los Angeles Institute of Industrial 
Relations, University of California, 1965. 

Insurance 

Crist, G. W., Jr. Corporate Suretyship^ 2nd ed. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1960. 

ElliotJ:, Curtis M. Prosperity and Casualty Insurance. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1960. 

Factory Mutual System. Handbook of Industrial Loss Preventiony 
2nd ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, In Press. 

National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., Business Inter- 
ruption. New York: National Industrial Conference Board, 
1966. 

White, A. Sandri. Insurance Claims — Investigation and Adjusting. 
Allenhurst, N.J. : Aurea Publications, 1965. 

. Insurance Principles for Agents and Managers. Allenhurst, 

N.J.: Aurea Publications, 1965. 

Labor Agreements 

Mabry, B. D. Cases in Labor Relations and Collective Bargaining. 
New York: Ronald Press, 1966. 

. Labor Relations in Collective Bar gaining y New York: 

Ronald Press, 1 966. 

Labor Organization and Labor Relations 

Harris, Philip. “The arbitration process and the disciplining 
of supervisors,” Labor Law Journaly 16. Chicago: Commerce 
Clearing House, Inc., November 1965. 

Marting, Elizabeth (ed.). Understanding Collective Bargaining: 
The Executive's Guide. New York: American Management 
Association, 1958. 

Meyers, J. and Laidler, H. W. What Do You Know About Labor? 
New York: The John Day Co., 1965. 
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Managemefit Developmerit 

American Foundation on Automation and Employment. Auto- 
mation and the Middle Manager/ New York: American Foun- 
dation on Automation and Employment, 1966. 

Merrill, Harwood F. and Marting, Elizabeth. Developing Ex- 
ecutive Skills: New Patterns for Management Growth, New York: 
American Management Association, 1958. 

Oncken, William, Jr. A New Approach to Corporate Organization 
Planning and Development. Pasadena, Calif.: Industrial Re- 
lations Center, California Institute of Technology, 1965. 

^ Koy^ Robert H. The Administrative Process. Baltimore, Md.: 

The Johns Hopkins Press, 1958. 

[ Office Machines 

t Keclon, John K. Tested Problems for Calculators and Listing 

[ ' Machines. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1959. 

[ National Office Management Association. Practical Office Time 

Savers. Vol. II. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1947. 

Richards, William A. and Woodward, Robert. Duplication Do^s 
and Dont^s. Portland, Ore.: Allied Publishers, 1959. 

Straub,* Laura Lynn and Gibson, E. Dana. Liquid Duplicating 
Systems. Dubuque, Iowa: William C. Brown Co., 1960 

Waltz, I oren E. Problems in Office Services. Bloomington, Ind.: 
Bureau of Business Research, School of Business, Indiana 
University, 1958. 

Performance Standards 

Batten, J. D. Beyond Management by Objectives. New York: 

^ American Management Association, 1967. 

ir 

L 

I 

I 

[ 



McConkey, Dale D. How to Manage by Results, New York: 
American Management Association, 1965. 

Miller, Ernest C. Objectives and Standards: An Approach to Planning 
and Control, New York: American Management Association, 
1966. 

Personnel Management 

Argyris, Chris. Integrating the Individual and the Organization. 

New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1965. 

Burtt, Harold. Principles of Employment Psychology. New York: 
Harper, 1959. 

Heyel, Carl. How to Achieve Effective Line-Staff Team Work. 

Chester, Pa.: Brookhaven, 1966. 

Sutermeister, Robert A. People and Productivity. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1965. 

Training 

Bradford, L. P. (ed.). Human Forces in Teaching and Learning. 

Washington: National Education Association, 1961. 
Brookhaven. How To Get More Out of Training Conferences. 

Chester, Pa.: Brookhaven, 1966. 

McGehee, William and Thayer, Paul. Training in Business and 
Industry. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1961. 

Stokes, Paul M. Total Job Training: A Manual for the Working 
Manager. New York: American Management Association, 
1966. 

Wilson, Howard. Employee Training and Development. Chicago: 
Administrative Research Association,. I960. 



PERIODICALS, GUIDES, AND DIRECTORIES 

It is suggested that the teacher become acquainted with some of the following materials. Their contents arc both specific and 
general, and may be applicable to several areas of education in the occupational field covered by this guide. The list is not to be 
considered exhaustive. Many periodicals, guides, and directories are listed in several of the indexes mentioned below. 



Administrative Management. Geyer-McAllister 

Advanced Management. Society for Advancement of Management 

American Business. American Business 

American Economic Review. American Economic Review, North- 
western University 

An Annotated Bibliography of Industrial Relations and the Small 
Firm. State School of Labor and Industrial Relations, Cornell 
University 

Audio-Visual Catalogs 1962. Materials for Learning, Inc. 
Audio-Visual Communication Review. National Education Associ- 
ation 

Audio-Visual Communications. United Business Publications 
Audio-Visual Equipment Directory^ 12 ed. National Audio-Visual 
Association 

Audio-Visual Instruction. Dept, of Audiovisual Instruction, Na- 
tional Education Association 
Automation. Penton Publication 

Bibliography: Communications with Employees. A. G. Bush Library, 
Industrial Relations Center, University of Chicago 
Blue Book of Audio-Visual Materials. Educational Screen 
BNA Personnel Policies Forum. Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. 
Business Education World. McGraw-Hill 
Business Horizons. Indiana University 
Business Management. Management Magazines, Inc. 

Business Newsmagazine. Alsen Publishing Co. 

Business Screen. Business Screen Magazines 
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Business Teacher. McGraw^Kill 

Catalogue of Educational Films^ 1962. Visual Aids Service, Uni- 
versity of Illinois 

Check List of All Available Teaching Aids. Prentice-Kali | 

Collective Bargaining Negotiations and Contracts. Bureau of National 
Affairs, Inc. 

Conference Board Record. National Industrial Conference Board 
Data Processing for Management. American Data Processing, Inc. 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles y 3rd ed. U.S. Employment Service 
Directory of Films About Proper ty^ Casualty and Surety Insurance. 

Insurance Information Institute 
Directory of Home-Study Schools. R. M. Gellert-Wolfman Publish- 
ing Co. 

Dun^s Review and Modern Industry. Dun & Bradstrcct Publications 
Corporation 

Educational Screen and Audiovisual Guide. Educational Screen, Inc. 
Educators Guide to Free Films. Educators Progress Service, Dept. 
AVG 

Educators^ Guide to^Free Filmstrips. Educators Progress Service, 
Dept. AVG 

Educators^ Guide to Free Slidefilms, Educators Progress Service, 
Dept. AVG 

Educators^ Guide to Free Tapes. Educators Progress Servre, Dept. 
AVG 

Employment Relations Abstracts. Information Service, Inc. 

Factory Management and Maintenance. McGraw-Hill 
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Fair Empioymenl Practices. Bureau of National Affairs 
Film Guide for Industrial Training. Elesearch Service 
Fortune. Time, Inc. 

Guide to Civil Rights Act 0 / 1964. Labor Relations Dept., IJ.S. 
Chamber of Commerce 

Guide to Film Services of National Associations, A, 1964. Film 
Council of America 

Guides to Newer Educational Media: Films, Filmstrips, Phonorecords, 
Radio, Slides, and Television, 1961. American Library Associ- 
ation 

Harvard Business Review. Harvard University 
Harvard Law Review. Harvard University 

Impact of Office Automation in the Insurance Industry {Bulletin No. 
1468). U.S. Dept, of Labor 

Index o/NlCB Publications, 1966. National Industrial Conference 
Board 

Index to Labor Union Periodicals. Bureau of Industrial Relations, 
Graduate School of Business Administration, University of 
Michigan 

Industrial and Labor Relations Review, New York State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University 
Industrial Relations Bibliographies: A Check List. Institute of Labor 
and Industrial Relations, University of Illinois 
Industrial Workers: Health, Hygiene, Safety, Compensation. Supt. of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office 
Inplant Food Management. Inplant Publishing Corporation 
Journal of the American Society of Training Directors. American 
Society of Training Directors 

Journal of the American Statistical Association. American Statistical 
Association 

Labor Relations Reference Manual. Bureau of National Affairs, 
Inc. 

Labor Relations Reporter. Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. 

Labor Views on Current Issues, Institute of Labor Studies 
Literature of Executive Management. Special Library Association 
Management Methods. Management Magazines, Inc. 

Management News. American Management Association 



Management Record. National Industrial Conference Board 
Management Review. American Management Association 
Manager's Letter. American Management Association 
Modern Office Procedures. Industrial Publishing Corporation 
Monthly Labor Review. Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Dept, of 
Labor 

Nations Business. U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
Occupational Outlook Handbook, 1966 {Bulletin No. 1450). U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Office Executive, National Office Management Association 
Office, The. Office Publications 
Pensions and Profit Sharing. Prentice-Hall 
Personnel. American Management Association 
Personnel Administrator, The. American Society for Personnel 
Administration 

Personnel Management Abstracts. Personnel Management Abstracts 
Personnel Policies and Practices. Prentice-Hall 
Personnel Procedure Manuals, A Research Report from the Conference 
Board. National Industrial Conference Board 
Quarterly Journal of Economics. Harvard University Press 
Reproduction Methods for Business and Industry. R. M. Gellert- 
Wolfman Publishing Co. 

Selected Bibliography on Automation. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U.S. Dept, of Labor 

Studies in Personnel Policy. National Industrial Conference Board 
Supervisory Management. American Management Association 
Systems. Systems 

Training and Education for Manpower Development: An Annotated 
Bibliography, 1965. Cornell University 
Training in Business and Industry. Gellert Publishing Corp. 
University of Chicago Law Review. University of Chicago 
U.S. Government Films for Public Educational Use — 1963 {OE— 
34006-63, Circular No. 742). U.S. Government Printing Office. 
Visual Aids for Business and Economic Education, rev. 1961 {Mono- 
graph 92). South-Western 
What's New in Supervision? California State Library 
Tale Law Journal. Yale University Press 



FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS 

Note; The following abbreviations are used for film and filn strip descriptions. 



BW— Black and white MP— Motion picture 

Col — Color Si — Silent 

FS — Filmstrip So — Sound 

min. — ^Running time in minutes 

Accounting and Calculating Machines. MP— So-BW— 12 min. leach- 
ing Aids Exchange 

A Good Beginning. MP-So-Col-11 min. Bureau of National 
Affairs, Inc, 

All 1 Need Is a Conference. MP-So-BW-28 min. H. Strauss & Co. 

Are You Listening? MP-So-BW-12.5 min. H. Strauss & Co. 

As Others See Us. MP-So-BW-10 min. British Information 
Service 

Automation. A CBS NEWS “Sec it Now” Production. MP-So- 
BW-84 min. McGraw-Hill 

Avoiding Communications Breakdown. MP-So-Col-24 min. Bureau 
of National Affairs, Inc. 

Banks and Credit. MP-So-BW-10 min. Coronet Instr ictional 
Films 

Breaking the Delegation Barrier, MP-So-Col/BW-30 min. Round- 
table Filins 



Changing Attitudes Through Communication. MP-So-Col-24 min* 
Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. 

Communication Feedback. MP-So-Col-24 min. Bureau of National 
Affairs, Inc. 

Communicating Management' s Point of View. MP— So-Col— 24 min. 
Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. 

Credit. MP-So-Col-15 min. Audio Productions 

Effective Listening. MP-So-BW-15 min. McGraw-Hill 

Eight Parts of a Business Letter. MP-So-Col/BW-1 1 min. Coronet 
Instructional Films 

Emergent Management. MP-So-BW-29 min. University of Cali- 
fornia Extension 

Examining the Will to Work. Slidefilm— So-Col- 14 min. H. Strauss 
& Co. 

Executive Development Program, 1 2FS-So-Col-20 min. Executive 
Development, Inc. 

Filing Procedures in Business, MP-So-Col/BW— 1 1 min. Coronet 
Instructional Films 

Follow the Leader. MP-So-Col-11 min. H. Strauss & Co. 

Fundamentals of English Series, 6 FS-Si-Col. McGraw-Hill 
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Fundamentals of Public Speaking. MP-So-BW/Col-1 1 min. Coro- 
net Instructional Films 

How to Be a Good Guy. MP-So-BW/Col-22 min. Roundtable 
Films 

How to Give and Take Instructions. MP-So-Col/BW-10 min. 
Coronet Instructional Films 

How to Judge Facts. MP-So-BW/Col-1 1 min. Coronet In- 
structional Films 

How to Succeed in the People Business. MP-So-BW-30 min. 
Dartnell Corp. 

Human Nature and Organizational Realities. MP-So-Col-28 min. 

Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. 

I Just Work Here. MP-So-BW/Col-17 min. Roundtable Films 
Instructions or Obstructions. MP-So-Col-11 min. Bureau of 
National Affairs, Inc. 

Is There Communication When Tou Speak? MP-So-Col/BW-17 
min. McGraw-Hill 

The Inner Man Steps Out. MP-So-BW-35 min. H. Strauss & Co. 
Learn To Argue Effectively. MP-So-BW/Col-1 1 min. Coronet 
Instructional Films 

Listen, Please. MP-So-Col-11 min. Bureau of National Affairs, 
. Inc. 

Man the Manager. MP-So-Col-l4 min. H. Strauss & Co. 

Man the Manager — Case Histories. 3MP-So-BW-2 to 3 min. each. 
H. Strauss & Co. 

Manager Wanted. MP-So-BW/Col-29 min. Roundtable Films 
Meanings Are in People. MP-So-Col-24 min. Bureau of National 
Affairs, Inc. 

More Than Words. MP-So-Col-14 min. H Strauss & Co. 
Motivation Through Job Enrichment. MP-So-Col-28 min. Bureau 
of National Affairs, Inc. 

New Tools for Learning. MP-So-Col/BW— 12 min. Encyclopaedia 
Brittanica Films, Inc. 

Office Courtesy — Meeting the Public. MP-So-Col/BW-12 min. 

Encyclopaedia Brittanica Films, Inc. 

Office Etiquette. MP-So-Col-15 min. Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc. 

Office Supervisor's Problems. Six 3 min. films with a discussion 
leader’s manual. MP-So-Col/BW. McGraw-Hill 
Office Supervisor's Problems Series, The. 8MP-S0-C0I-8 min. 
McGraw-Hill 

Office Teamwork. MP-So-Col/BW- 12 min. Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films, Inc. 
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Pattern for Instruction. MP-So-Col/BW-2l min. Roundtable 
Films 

Polish Up Your Personality. FS-Si~Col. Society for Visual Edu- 
cation, Inc. 

Production 5118. MP-So-Col-28 min. Champion Paper and 
Fibre Co. 

Small World of John J. Pennyfeather, The. MP-So-Col-50 min. 
Employers Mutual of Wausau 

Something to Work For. MP-So-BW/Col-30 min. Roundtable 
Films 

Styles of Leadership. MP-So-BW/Col-26 min. Roundtable Films 

Supervisory Problems in the Office. 12FS-So-BW/Col-l 1 min. per 
filmstrip. McGraw-Hill 

Ten-Key Touch Training Course. 25FS-S1-BW. (Operators and 
instructor manuals) Educational Developmental Laboratories 

The Case of the Missing Magnets. MP-So-Col-11 min. Bureau of 
National Affairs, Inc. 

The Challenge of Leadership. MP-So-Col-11 min. Bureau of 
National Affairs, Inc. 

The Effective Executive. Series of 5 films — MP-So-Col-25 min. 
each. Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. 

The Management of Human Assets. MP-So-Col-28 min. Bureau 
of National Affairs, Inc. 

The Man in the Middle. MP-So-BW-28 min. Roundtable Films 

The National Managerial Test. MP-So-Col/BW-60 min. Round- 
table Films 

The Real Security. MP-So-Col-30 min. Bureau of National 
Affairs, Inc. 

The Self -Motivated Achiever. MP-So-Col-28 min. Bureau of 
National Affairs, Inc. 

The Trouble with Archie. MP-So-Col-l 1 min. Bureau of National 
Affairs, Inc. 

The Way 1 See It. MP-So-BW/Col-23 min. Roundtable Films 

The Winning Combination. MP-So-Col-11 min. Bureau of 
National Affairs, Inc. 

Understanding Motivation. MP-So-Col-28 min. Bureau of Na- 
tional Affairs, Inc. 

Writing Better Business Letters. MP-So-Col/BW- 10 min. Coronet 
Instructional Films 

You Gotta Face People. FS-35mm-So-Col-30 min. Continental 
Films 

You, Yourself, Incorporated. MP-So-Coi-30 min. Bureau of 
National Affairs, Inc. 
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